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| The AvTuor' s Advertiſement. 


Have been ſomewhat puzzled in this volume, on ac- 
count of ſome hiſtorical pieces publiſhed by me in 


another work *, which come in very well here, as in-their 
proper and natural place, The belt way perhaps would 
have been, to new-model them, and put them in a different 
form: but I own, I have neither ſufficient copiouſneſs of 
invention, nor variety of ſtile for ſuch a taſk ; and, belides, 
it would have been needleſs. To refer, on the other hand; 


the reader to the forementioned book, would have been 


to curtail this work, and make this hiſtory imperfect. I 
have therefore choſen, but not without conſulting proper 
judges, to borrow from that other work, ſuch paſſages as 
were neceſſary for the connexion of this hiſtory; and I de- 
fign to follow the ſame method in the ſequel. The whole 


is but about the third part of a volume, which will be dif- 
perſed in five or fix, I imagine the public will give me leave 


to copy myſelf; and the rather, as they do not ſeem to 


condemn the liberty I have taken of making uſe of her 


people's labours, and of adopting whatever ſuits my pur- 
poſe. This liberty which I have taken, as diſhonourable 
as it is to ſelf· love, and favourable to idleneſs, greatly con- 
tributes to forward and adorn this preſent work, whick 


is thereby filled with borrowed riches and beauties; - But » --; * 
I may ſay, that the whole work is of that kind; for al! 

my buſineſs conſills in extracting whatever is molt ask — 
ble and beautiful in antient authors, either with regard to 


facts or reflections, withous: adding hardly any thing of 


my own. 


l have been cenſured, in the Paris journal of literature, 


+ for one thing, which does. me too much honour not to 


take notice of it: and that is, my ſeeming to exclude in 


my plan, the Roman hiſtory, which the authors of the 


in of the manner of ſtudying, under the article 
+ Journal of March 1730. 
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i The Author's Advertiſement. 


thought of undertaking it. It is. not for want of taſte, or of 


the moſt fruitful in great events, abounds molt with variety, 
and is the moſt affecting. The numerous and infinitely 


authors, as is uſual in perſons of my profeſſion, and with · 
out having a particular deſign in view. I am ſenſible, that, to 
render this work entirely complete, I ſhould have ſpent three 


j | or four years in carefully reading over again all the anti- | 


ent claſſical authors, and in making remarks ſuitable to 


my deſign, For a reader ſometimes meets, in obſcure 
places, that have no manner of relation to the matter in 


band, with very curious facts and important reflections. 
Theſe advantages I am deſtitute of; and yet I have not 
thought proper to ſuſpend my undertaking, till I was fur - 
niſhed with them. All I can ſay is, that, out of reſpect 
and gratitude for the public, which ſcems not to diſlike this 
preſent work, 1 make as much haſte as I can to forward 
it, beſtowing upon it all my time and pains, and earneſtly 
ſhaking off whatever can tend to interrupt a labour, which 
I conlider as an eſſential part of my duty and profeſſion, 
io the happy leiſure Providence bas been pleaſed to favour 
me with for ſeveral years, and which I could have employed 
to much greater advantage, had I ſooner thought of un 
dertakipg the antient wuſtory. 


| P e gtſteem for that part of antient hiſtory, which of all others is 


valuable helps the antient writers afford for this hiſtory, } 
would be alone capable of inducing an author to undertake | 
that taſk, . how laborious ſoever it be. But that would 
take up ſeveral years; and I do not know, whether it 
was altogether prudent in me to undertake, at my age, ſa | 
long a work as the Grecian hiſtory, without any other 
previous preparation than a genera] ſtudy of the antient | 


1 journal -wiſh I had taken in. I muſt own, 1 have had no | . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sec, I. Refledions on the different ſorts of governs 
ment, 


HE multiplicity of governments eſtabliſhed among 
| the different nations of whom I am to treat, ex- 
hibits, at firſt view, to the eye and to the underſtanding, 
a ſpectacle highly worthy our attention; and ſhews the 
aſtoniſhing variety which the Sovereign of the world has 
cooſtituted in the empires that divide it, by the diverſity 
of inclinations and manners obſervable in each of thoſe 
nations... We herein perceive the characteriſtics of the 
Deity, who, ever reſembling himſelf in all the works of 
his creation, takes a pleaſure to paint and diſplay there - 
in, under a thouſand ſhapes, an infinite wiſdom, by a won- 
derful fertility and an admirable ſimplicity; a wiſdom, 
that can form a ſingle work, and compoſe a whole per- 
fely regular, from all the different parts of the univerſe, 
and all the productions of nature, notwithſtanding the in- 
finite manner in which they are multiplied and diverſi 
hed. 

In the Eaſt, the form of government that prevails, is 
the monarchial, which being attended with a majeſtic 
pomp, and a haughtineſs almoſt inſeparable from ſupreme 
authority, naturally tends to exact a more diſtinguiſhed 
reſpect, and a more entire ſubmiſſion, from thoſe in ſub- 
jection to its power. When we conſider Greece, one 
would be apt to conclude, that liberty and a republicag 
ſpirit had breathed themſelves into every part of that coun» 
try; and had inſpired almoſt all the different people who 
inhabit it, with a violent deſire of independence, diverſi- 
fied however under various kinds of government, but all 
equally abhorrent of ſubjection and ſlavery. In one part 
of Greece, the ſupreme power is lodged in the people, 
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and is what we call democracy: in another, it is veſted 
in an aſſembly of the wiſe men, and thoſe advanced in 
years, to which the name of ariſtocracy is given: in a 
third republic, the government is lodged in the hands of 
a ſmall number of ſelect and powerful perſons, and is 
called oligarchy : in others, again, it is a mixture of all 
theſe parts, or of ſeveral of them, and ſometimes even 
of the regel power. 

It is manifeſt, that this variety of governments, which 
all tend to the ſame point, though by different ways, con- 
tributes very much to the beauty of the univerſe; and 
that it can proceed from no other being, than him who 
governs it with infinite wiſdom; and who diffuſes uni- 
verſally an order and ſymmetry, of which the effe& is to 


unite the ſeveral parts together, and by that means to 
form one work of the whole. For although, in diverſi- 


ty of governments, ſome are hetter than others, we ne- 
vertheleſs may very juſtly affirm, (a) that there is ns 
power but of God; and that the powers that be, ate 
ordained of God, But neither every uſe that is made 
of this power, nor every means for the attainment of it, 
are from God, though every power be of him: and when 
we ſee theſe governments degenerating, ſometimes to vi- 
olence, factions, deſpotic fway and tyranny, it is wholly 
to the paſſions of mankind, that we muſt aſcribe thoſe ir- 
regularities, Which are directly oppoſite to the primitive 
inſtitution of ſtates, and which a ſuperior wiſdom after- 
wards reduces to order, always making them contribute 
to the execution of his deſigns, full of equity and juſtice. 

This ſcene, or ſpectacle, as I before obſerved, highly 


de ſerves our attention and admiration; and will diſplay 


itſelf gradually, in proportion as I advance in relating 
the antient hiſtory, of which it ſeems to me to form an 
eſſential part. It is with the view of making the reader 
attentive to this object, that I think it incumbent on me 
to add to the account of facts and events, what regards 
= manners and cuſtoms of nations; becauſe theſe 


* (a) Rom. xiii. 2. 
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ſhew their genius and character, which we may call, in ſome 
meaſure, the ſoul of hiſtory. For to take notice only of 


aera's and events, and confine our curioſity and reſear- 


ches to them, would be imitating the imprudence of a tra- 
veller, who, in viſiting many countries, ſhould content 
himſelf with knowing their exact diltance from each other, 
and conſider only the ſituation of the ſeveral places, the 
manner of building, and the dreſſes of the people; without 
giving himſelf the leaſt trouble to converſe with the inhabi- 


tants, in order to inform himſelf of their genius, manners, 


diſpoſition, laws, and government. Homer, whoſe deſign 
was to give, in the perſon of Ulyſſes, a model of a wiſe 
and intelligent traveller, tells us, at the very opening of 
his Odyſſey, that his hero informed himſelf very exactly in 


the manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral people whoſe cities 
in which he ought to be imitated by every 


he vilited : 
perſon, who * himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory. 


ssc r. II. 4 geographical deſcription of Ajia. 


As Aſia will hereafter be the principal ſcene of the hiſ- 
tory we are now entering upon, it may not be improper 
to give the reader ſuch a general idea of it, as may at 
leaſt give him ſome knowlege of its moſt conſiderable pro - 
vinces and cities, | 

The northern and eaſtern parts of Aſia are leſs known 
in antient hiſtory, 

To the north, are Afatic Sarmatia, and 3 5 
thia ; which anſwer to Tartary. | 

Sarmatia is ſituated between the river Tanais, Ach 
divides Europe and Aſia; and the river Rha, or Volga. 


Scythia is divided into two parts; the one on this, the o- 


ther on t'other ſide of mount Imaus. The nations of Scy- 


thia beſt known to us are the Sacae and the Maſſagetae. 


The moſt eaſtern parts are Serica, Cathay; Sinarum 
regio, China; and India. This laſt country was better 


known antiently than the two former. It was divided in- 
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to two parts ; - the one on this fide the river Ganges, in- 
cluded between that river and the Indus, which now com- 
poſes the dominions of the Great Mogul ; the other part 
Was that on the other fide the Garses. | 

The Temaining part of Aſia, of which much greater men- 


tion ĩs made in hiſtory, may be divided into five or fix parts, 


taking it from eaſt to welt, 

I. The Greater Afia, which begins at the river Indus, 
The chief provinces are Gedrofia, Carmania, Arachoſia, 
Drangiania, Bactriana, the capital of which was Bactria; 
Sogdiana ; Margiant'; Hyrcania ; near the Caſpian-ſea ; 
Parthia, Media, the city of Ecbatana; Perſia, the cities 
of Perſepolis and Elymais; Sufinna, the city of Suſa; A, 
Hria, the city of Nineveh, ſituated on the river Tigris; 
Meſopotamia, between the Euphrates and Tigris ; Baby- 
lania, the city of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 


Il. Ala between Pontus Euxinus and the Caſpian. 


Sea. Therein we may diſtinguiſh four provinces. 1. Col- 
chic, the river Phaſis, and mount Caucaſus, 2. Iberia. 3. 
Albania; which two laſt- mentioned provinces nw form 


part of Georgia. 4. The Greater Armenia. Fhis is ſe- 


parated from the Leſſer by the Euphrates; from Meſo- 


potamia by mount Taurus, and from Aſſyria by mount Ni- 


Phates. Its cities are Artaxata and Tum and the 
river Araxes runs through it. 

UI. Alia Minor. This may be divided i into four or five 
parts, according to the different {xvayion of its 6b. 
vinces. 

1. Northward, on the ſhore of Wan Euxinus : . 
tas, under three different names. Its cities are, Trape- 
zus; not far from whence are the people called Chalybesr 
or Chaldaei: Themiſcyra, a city on the river Thermodoon, 
and famous for having been the abode of the Amazons. 
Paphlagonia. Bithynia; the cities of which are Nicia, 
Pruſa, Nicomedia, Chalcedon ben to NS 
and — 
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2. Weſtward, going down by the ſhores of the Agean 
ſea; My/ia, of which there are two, The Leſer, in 
which ſtood Cycicus, Lampſacus, Parium, Abydos oppo- 
ſite to Ceſtos, from which it is ſeparated only by the Dar- 
danelles. Dardanum, Sigacum, Illion, or Troy; and 
almoſt on the oppoſite ſide, the little iſſand of Fenedos. 

The rivers are, the Arſepe, the Granicus,' the Simois. 
Mount Ida. This region is ſometimes called Phrygia Mi- 
nor, of which Troas is part. 

The Greater Myjia. Antandros, Trajanopolis. A- 
dramyttium. Pergamus. - Oppoſite to this Myſia is the 
iſland of Lechos, the cities of which are Methymna, where 
the celebrated Arien was born; and ä e 
the whole iſland was ſo called. | 

Aolia. Elea. Cuma. Phocaea. | 
Loma. Smyrna. Clazomenae. Teos. Lebedus. 
Colophop. Epheſus, Priene. Miletus. 

Caria. Laodicea. Antiochia. mn Alabanda. 
The river Macarder,. - 

 Darit. Haliearnaſſus. | Cnidos, 2.2 

| Oppaſits to theſe four laſt countries are FR iNlands Clive; 
Sams, Path moe, Corj and lower towards the ſouth, n 
3. Southward,” along the Mediterranean: | 

« Lyciaz the eities of which are, Telmeſſus. "Pot, 
T he river Xanthus. Here begins mount Taurus, which 
runs the whole length of Aſia, and aſſumes different names, 

according to the ſeveral countries - e 0 WR it 
es. 
Paumplylia, Perga. Aſpindus,” Sidaz 
Cilicia. Seleucia, Corycium. Tarſus, on the riveh | 
Cydnus. Oppoſite to Cilicia is the iſland of Cyprus, The 
cities are Salamis. Amathus. Paphos. ö 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up north- 
ward : 

The Leſer Armenia. Comana. Arabyza. Melite- 
ne. Satala, The river Melas, which empties itſelf into 
the Euphrates. 


vor. II. B 
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5. Inlandt. 

Cappadocia, The cities whereof are, Neocaeſarea. 
Comana, Pontica. Sebaſtia, Sebaſtopolis. Diocaeſarea. 
Caeſarea, otherwiſe called Mazaca. Tyana. 

Lycaonia, and {ſauria. Iconium. Iſauria. 

Pifidia. Seleucia and Antiochia of Piſidia. 

Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, Phi- 
ladelphia. The rivers are, Cayſtrus and Hermus, into 
which the Pactolus . itſelf, Mount Sipylus and 
Tmolus. 

Phrygia Major. Synnada. Apamia. 

IV. Syria, Now named Suria, called, under the 
Roman emperors, the Zaft; the chief provinces of 
which are, 

1. Paleſtine, by which name is ſometimes underſtood 
all Judea. Its cities are | Jeruſalem, Samaria, Caeſa- 
rea. Paleſtina. The river Jordan waters it. The 
vame of Paleſtine is alſo given to the land of Canaan, 
vhich extended along the mediterranean; the chief cities 
of which are, Gaza, Aſcalon, Azotus, Accaron, and 
G ath, . 

2. Phoenicia, whoſe cities are Ptolemais. Tyre. Si- 
don. Berytus. Its mountains Libanus, and Antilibanus, 
3. Syria properly ſo called, or Aniiochena; the cities 
whereof are Antiochia. Apamia. Laodicea, wee 
4. Comagena. The city of Samoſata. 

85. Coelo-Syria. The cities Zeugma. Thapſacus, 
Palmyra. Damaſcus, 

V. Arabia Petraca. Its cities are, Petra. Boſtra, 
Wount Caſius. Dqeria. Felix. in | 
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contain the hiſtory of the Aſſytian 


$ 1 book 
. empire, both of Nineveh and Babylon, the kingdom 


of the Medes, and the kingdom of the Lydians, 


CHAP. 1. 
The firſt empire of the Aſſprians, 


S Eger. I, Duratian of that empire. 


HE Aſſyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the moſt 
powerful in the world. As to the length of its du- 
ration, two particular opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some 
authors, as Cteſias, whoſe opinion is followed by Juſtin, 
give it a duration of thirteen hundred years: others re- 
duce it to five hundred and twenty, of which number is 
Herodotus. The diminution, or rather the interruption 
of power, which happened in this vaſt empire, might poſ- 
ſibly give occaſion to this difference of opinion, and may 
perhaps ſerve in ſome meaſure to reconcile it. 
The hiſtory of thoſe early times is ſo obſcure, the mo- 
numents which convey it down to us ſo contrary to each 
other, and the ſyſtems of the “ moderns upon that matter 


* Thay that are curious to ſee more of this matter, may read the 
diſſertations of Abbot Banier and M. Freret upon the Aſſyrian empire, 
in the memoirs of the academy of belles lettres; for the firit, ſee 
tome 3. and for the other, tome g.; as alſo what Father Tournemine 
has wrote upon this ſubject in his edition of Menochius, 
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ſo different,: that it is difficult to lay down any opinion a- 
bout it, as certain and inconteſtible. But where certainty 


is not to be had, 1 ſuppoſe a reaſonable perſon will be ſa- 


tisfied with probability ; ; and, in my opinion, a man can 
hardly be deceived, if he makes the Aſſyrian 4 equal 
in agtiquty with the city of Babylon, its capital. No w, we 
learn from the holy ſcripture, that this was built by Nimrod, 
who certainly was a great conqueror, and in all appearance 
the firſt and moſt antient * ever 1 after that deno- 
mination. 

(a) The Babylonians, as 'Califlhenes, a philoſopher i in 
Alexander's retinue, - wrote to. Ariſtotle, reckoned them; 
ſelves to be at leaſt of 1903 years ſtanding, when that prince 
entered triumphant into Babylon; which makes their ori- 
gin reach back to the year of the world 1771; that is to 
fay, 115 years after the deluge. 'This computation comes 
within a few years of the time we ſappoſe Nimrod to have 
founded that city, Indeed this teſtimony. of Caliſthenes, 
as it does not agree with any other accounts of that mat - 
ter, is not eſteemed authentic by the learned; but the 
conformity we ſind between that and the _—_ ſcriptures, 
ſhould make us regard it. 

Upon theſe grounds 1 think we may dlow Nimrod to 
have been the founder of the firſt Aſſyrian empire, which 
ſubſiſted, with more or leſs extent and glory, upwards of 
+ 1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to that of Sarda - 
napalus, the laſt king; that is to ſay, from the year of 
the world 1800 to the year 3257. | 

(b) NIMAOD. He is the ſame with“ Belus, who was 
afterwards. worſhipped as a god under that appellation, - 

He was the ſon of Chus, grandſon of Cham, and great- 
grandſon of Noah. He was, ſays the re 4 mighty 


4a) u. apud Siniplie. in lib. tt. de eoels. 2 

(b) A M. 1800. Ant. J. C. 2204. 

+ Here I depart from the opinion of Biſhop Uſher, my ordinary 

ide, with reſpect to the duration of the Aſſyrian empire, which he 
8 with Herodotus, to have laſted but 520 years; but the time 
when Nimrod lived and Sardanapalus died, I take rye” him. 

Belus or Baal, ſignifies Lord, 


w > 


of hunting, to endure labour and hardſhip, to 
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zunter before the Lord (e). In applying himſelf to this 
laborious and dangerous exerciſe he had two things in view. 
The fitſt was, to gain the people's affection, by delivering 
them from the fury and dread of wild bealts. The next 
was, to train up numbers of young people, by lin Som 

form. them 
to the uſe of arms, tõ inure them to a kind of difcipline and 
obedience, that at a proper time, after they had been accuſ- 
tomed to his orders, and ſeaſoned in arms, he might make 
uſe of them for other purpoſes more ſerĩous than hunting. 
© In antient hiſtory we find ſome foorlteps' remaining öf 
this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers late confounded . 
with Ninus, his ſon. (d) For Dicdorus has theſe words: 
„ Ninus, the moſt antient of the Aſſyrian kings mentioned 
* in hiſtory, performed great actions. Being naturally of a 
© warlike diſpoſition, and ambitious of glory that teſults 
* from valour, he armed a conſiderable number of young 
“ men, that were brave and vigorous, like himſelf; train- 
© ed them up a long time in laborious exerciſes and hard- 
e ſhips, and by that means accuſtomed them to bear the 
* fatigues of war patiently, and to face dangers with 
« courage and intrepidity.“ Nr 
(e) What the ſame author adds, that Ninus entered into 
an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and jcined forces 
with thein, is a piece of antient tradition, which informs us, 
that the ſons of Chus, and by conſequence the brothers of 
Nimrod, all ſettled themſelves in Arabia, along the Perſian 
gulf, from Havila to the ocean; and lived near enough their 
brother to lend him ſuccours, or to receive them from him. 
And what the ſame hiſtorian further ſays of Ninus, that he 
was the firſt king of the Aſſyrians, agrees exactly With What 


the ſcripture ſays of Nimrod, that he began to be nig, , 


upon the earthy that is, he procured himſelf ſertlemenis, 
built cities, ſubdued his neighbours, united different peo> 
ple under one and the ſame authority, by the band-of the 
ſame polity and the ſame laws, and formed them into one 
ſtate ; which, for thoſe early times, was of a conſiderable 
; le) Gen. x. 9. (d) 1 p. 90. (e) Ibid,” 
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extent, though bounded by the rivers Eu phrates and Tig: 
ris; and which, in ſucceeding ages, made new acquiſitions 
by degrees, and at length extended its conqueſts very far. 

f) The capital city of his kingdom, ſays the ſcripture, 
wwas Babylon. Moſt of the profane hiſtorians aſcribe the 
founding of Babylon to ® Semiramis, the reſt to Belus. It 
is viſible that both the one and the other are-miſtaken, if 


beginning neither to Semiramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the 
fooliſh vanity of thoſe perſons mentioned in ſcripture (8). 
who deſired to build a tower and a ty that ſhould render 


their memory immortal. 


muſt have been very antient, and whoſe fiftions cannot be 
imputed to the indiſcreet zeal of any Chriſtians), that the 
gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a vio- 
lent hurricane. Had this been the caſe, Nimrod's temerity 
mult have been ſtill the greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, 
Which God himſelf had overthrown with ſuch marks of his 
diſpleaſure. But the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing; and it is 
very probable, the building remained it the condition it was 
when God put an end to the work by the confuſion of lan- 
Zuages; and that the tower conſecrated to Belus, which is 
deſcribed by Herodotus (i), was this very tower, which 
the ſons of men pretended to raiſe to the clouds. 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous deſign being 
defeated by ſuch an aſtoniſhing prodigy, as none could be 
the author of but God himſelf, every body abandoned the 
place which had given him offence ; and that Nimrod was 
the firſt who encompaſſed it ds with walls, ſettled 
therein his friends and confederates, and ſubdued thoſe that 
lived round about it; beginning his empire in that place, 
but not confining it to ſo narrow a compaſs : Fuit princi- 
pium regni cjus Balylon. The other cities which the ſerip- 
ture ſpeaks of in the ſame place, were in the land of Shin- 


(f) Gen. x. ro. (g) Gen. xi. 4. ch) Hiſt. Jud. Ib. i. c. 4. 
(i) Lib. i. c. 181. 


* Serairamis eam condiderat, vel, ut plerique Belus, cujus 
een Q. Curt. lib. v. c. 1. 9 


they ſpeak of the firſt founding of that city ; for it owes its 


(h) Joſephus relates, upon the teſtimony of a Sibyl, (which . 
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ar, which was certainly the province of which Babylon be- 


ns came the metropolis. 
TH From this country he went into that which has che 
e, name of 4/jria, and there built Nineveh. (k) De terra, 
he ille egreſſus ur, et aedificauit Nineven. This is the 5 
It ſenſe in which many learned men underſtand the word /+. . 
if ſur, looking upon it as the name of à province, and not 
its of the firſt man who poſſeſſed it; as if it were, egreſuf 4 
he in Aſur in Miriam. And this mo to be the molt natural 
JN conſtruction, for many reaſons not neceſſary tobe recited in I 
ler *this place. The country of Aſſyria, in one of the prophets 
7 (1), is deſcribed by the particular character of being the 
ich Jand of Nimrod: Ef paſcent terram Afur in glagio, et 
be terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus; et liberabit ab Aſſr, 
the cum venerit in terram noſtram. It derived its name from 
10- Aſſur, the ſon of Shem, who, without doubt, had ſettled 
ity himſelf and family there, and was probably driven out, 
er, or brought under ſubjection, by the uſurper Nimrod. 
his This conqueror, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the provinces 
is of Aſſur (m), did not ravage them, like a tyrant, but fil- 
Vas led them with cities, and made himſelf as much beloved 
in- by his new ſubjects as he was by his old ones; ſo that the 
is hiſtorians (n), who have not examined into the bottom of 
ch this affair, have thought that he made uſe of the Aﬀyri- 
5 ans to conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities he 
ng built one more large and magnificent than the reſt, which 
be he called Nineveh, from the name of his ſon Ninus, in or- 
the der to immortalize his memory. The ſon, in his turn, out 
vas of veneration for his father, was willing that they who had 
ed ſerved him as their king, ſhould adore him as their god, 
hat and induce other nations to render him the ſame worſhip. 
ce, For it appears plainly, that Nimrod is the famous Belus 
ci- of the Babylonians, the firſt king whom the people deified 
ip- for his great actions, and who ſhewed others the way to 
in- that ſort of immortality which may reſult from human 2 
* ments, : 853 Ja, 
oy ) Gen. x. 21. ] . 6. m) Gen. x. 11, 121 
jus l b. 5. 20 9 VL ; Pl 
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I intend to ſpeak of the mighty ſtrength and preatnefs 
of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to 
whom their building is aſcribed by proline authors, be- 
cauſe the ſcripture ſays little or nothing on that ſubjeck. 
This ſilence of ſcripture, ſo little ſatisfactory to our curioſi- 
ty, may become an inſtructive leſſon for our piety. The 
holy penman has placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, 
in one view before us; and ſeems to have put them ſo near 
together, on purpoſe, that we ſhould ſee an example in the 
former of what is admired and coveted by men, and i in the 
latter of what is acceptable and well-pleaſing to God *; 
"Theſe two perſons, ſo unlike one another, are the two firlt 4 
and chief citizens of two different cities, built on different 
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motives, and-with different principles : the one, ſelf-love, Þ neſs, 
and a deſire of temporal advantages, carried even to the y eaſe. 
- contemning of the Deity ; f the other, the love of God, even towe 


to the contemning of one's ſelf. 4 


Nix us. I have already obſerved, that molt of the) pro- his e 
fane authors look upon him as the firſt founder of the Aſ- to th 
ſyrian empire; and for that reaſon aſcribe to him a great thou! 
part of his father Nimrod's or Belus's actions. teen t 

(o) Having a deſign to enlarge his conqueſts, the firſt that 1 
thing he did, was, to prepare troops and officers capable tion t 
of promoting his deſigns. And having received powerful gle ci 
ſuccours from the Arabians his neighbours, he took the furnit 
field, and, in the ſpace of ſeventeen years, conquered a thouſ 
vaſt extent of country, from Egypt as far as India and Bac- and p 
triana, which he did not then venture to attack. | incluc 

At his return, before he entered upon any new con- field 
queſt, he conceived the deſign of immortalizing his name, of a x 
by the building of a city anſwerable to the gregtneſs tria tl 
of his power; he called it N;zeveh, and built it on the have 
eaſtern banks of the + Tigris. Poſſibly he did no more dilige 
than finiſh the work his father had IS. His defi 120, ſays chief 

(p) 


(o) Diod. I. ii. p. 90--95. . - 
Fecerunt civitates duas amores dup : . terrenam ſeilicet amor ſui 
uſque ad contemptum Dei ; cocleſtem vero amor Dei uſque lad con- 
temptum ſui. S. Aug. de. civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c. 28. 
+ Diodorus iays it was on the bank of the Euphrates, and ſpeaks 
of it as if it was fo, in many places: but he is miſtaken, 
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Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the largeſt and nobleſt ci- 
iy in the world, and not leave it in the power of thoſe 
chat came after him, ever to build, or hope to build ſuch 
another. Nor was he deceived in his view; for never did 

any city come up to the greatneſs and magnificence of this. 
n vas one hundred and fifty ſtadia (or eighteen miles three 
7 quarters in length, and nine ty ſtadia (or eleven miles and 
one quarter) in breadrh 3 and conſequently was an oblong 
(quatre. Its circumference was four hundred and eighty ſta- 
ia, or ſixty miles. For this reaſon we find it ſaid in the 
prophet Jonah, (p). ht Nineveh was an exceeding great 
, e three days journey; which is to be unde rſtood of 
qe whole circuit, or compaſs of the city &. The walls of 
it were an hundred feet high, and of ſo confiderable a thick- 
neſs, that three chariots might go abreaſt upon them with 
eaſe, They were fortified and adorned with fifteen hundred 
towers, two hundred feet hiph. 

After he had finiſhed this prodigious work, he refunded 
his expedition againſt the Bactrians. His army, according 
to the relation of Cteſias, ' conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand foot, two hundred thouſand horſe, and about fix- 
teen thouſand chariots, armed with ſcythes. Diodorus adds, 
that this ought not to appear incredible, ſince, not to men- 
tion the innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, the ſin- 
erful gle city of Syracuſe, in the time of Dionyſius the tyrant, 
the furniſhed one hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and twelve 
ed a thouſand horſe, beſides four hundred veſſels well equipped 
Bac- and provided: and, a little before Hannibal's time, Italy, 

| including the citizens and allies, was able to ſend into the 


con- field near a million of men, Ninus made himſelf maſter 
me, of a great number of cities; and at laſt laid ſiege to Bac- 
neſs tria the capital of the country. Here he would probably 
| the have ſeen all his attempts miſcarry, had'it not been for the 
nore diligence and affiſtance of Semiramis, wife to one of his 
ſays chief officers, a woman of an uncommon age par- 
2 (p) Jonah i. 3. 7 

+ ful It is bard to believe, that Diodorus does not Peak of the bien 

of Nineveh with ſome exaggeration ; therefore ſome learned men have 
_ reduced the ſtadium to little more than one half, and reckon fifteen of 


ks them to the Roman mile inſtead of cight. 
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ticularly exempt from the weakneſs of her ſex. She was 


born at Aſcalon, a city of Syria, I think it needleſs to re- N * 
cite the account Diodorus gives. of her birth, and of the 1 eſſor 
miraculous manner of her being nurſed and brought up by mbe! 
pigeons, ſiace that hiſtorian himſelf looks upon it only as a Wrder 
fabulous ſtory, It was Semiramis that directed Ninus how hat 
to attack the citadel, and by her means he took it, and MF Th 
then became maſter of the city, in which he found an im- re, t 
menſe treaſure. The huſband of this lady having killed Wake, 
himſelf, to prevent the effects of the king's threats and in- he p; 
dignation, who had conceived a violent 2 for his wife, Pork. 
Ninus married Semiramis. Pomp 

After his return to Nineyeh, he had a ſon by her, whom With | 
he called Ninyas, Not long after this he died, and left Wathe: 


the queen the government of the kingdom, She, in honour 3 
of his memory, erected bim a magnificent monument, which 
remained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

(q) I find no appearance of truth in what ſome authors 
relate concerning the manner of Semiramis's coming to the 
throne. According to them, having ſecured the chief men 
of the ſtate, and attached them to her intereſt by her be- 
nefactions and promiſes, ſhe ſolicited the king with great 
importunity to put the ſovereign power into her hands for 
the ſpace of five days. He yielded to her intreaties, and 
all the provinces of the empire were commanded to obey 
Semiramis, Theſe orders were executed but too exactly 
for the unfortunate Ninus, who was put to death either 
immediately, or after ſome years impriſonment. 

SEMIRAMI1S, (r) This princeſs applied all her thoughts 
to immortalize her name, and to cover the meanneſs of 
her extraction, by the greatneſs of her deeds and enter- 
prizes. She propoſed to herſelf to ſurpaſs all her prede- 
ceſſors in magnificence ; and to that end ſhe undertook the 
building of the mighty Babylon, in which work ſhe em- 


They 
hundr 
furlon 
were « 


each { 
* or fi 


height 


(q) Plut. in Mor. p. 753. (r) Diod. I. ii. p. 95. 

* We are not to wonder, if we find the founding of a city aſcribed 
to different perfons. It is common, even among the profane writers, 
to ſay, Such a prince built ſuch a city, whether he was the perſon that 
fit founded it, or that only inabclliſhed or enlarged it. 


| (s) ] 
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q Wployed two millions of men, which were collected out of 
u the provinces of her vaſt empire. Some of her ſuc- 
e ſſors endeavoured to adorn that city with new works and 
1 mbelliſhments. I ſhall here ſpeak of them all together, in 
A order to give the reader a more clear and diſtin& idea of 
1 Phat ſtupenduous city. | 


The principal works which rendered Babylon ſo famous, 
re, the walls of the city; the keys and the bridge; the 
axe, banks, and canals made for the draining of the river; 
Ine palaces, hanging gardens, and the temple of Belus; 
orks of ſuch a ſurprizing magnificence, as is ſcarce to be 
Womprehended. Dr. Prideaux having treated this matter 
ich great extent and learning, I have only to copy, or 
Father abridge him, | 
4 1. The walls. | 
3 (s) Babylon ſtood on a large flat or plain, in a very fat 
and deep foil. The walls were every way prodigious. 
They were in thickneſs eighty-ſeven feet, in height three 
hundred and fifty, and in compaſs four hundred and eighty 
furlongs, which make ſixty of our miles. Theſe walls 
were drawn round the city in the form of an exact ſquare,” 
each ſide of which was ene hundred and twenty furlongs, 
* or fifteen miles, in length ; and all built of large bricks 
cemented together with bitumen, a glutinous lime ariſing} 
out of the earth in that country, which binds. in building 
much ſtronger and firmer than lime, and ſoon grows much 
harder than the bricks or ſtones themſelves which it ce- 
ments together, TR 
Theſe walls were ſurrounded on the outſide with a vaſt 
ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on both ſides. 
The earth that was dug out of it, made the bricks where · 
with the walls were built; and therefore,, from the vaſt 
height and breadth of the walls, may be inferred the 
greatneſs of the ditch, P 


(s) Her. I. I. c. 178. 180. ; Diod. I. 2. p. 95, 96. Q. C. I. 5. e. 2. 
I relate things as I find them in the antient authors, which Dean 
Prideaux has alſo done; but I cannot help believing, that great abate- 
ments ago be made in what they fay as to the immenſe extent of 
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lu every fide of this great ſquare were twenty-five gates, 
that is, an hundred in all, which were all made of folid I Eri 
braſs; and hence it is, that when God promiſed to Cyrus 
the conquet of Babylon, he tells him, (t) chat he would 1 
break in pieces before him the gates of braſs. Between 
every two of theſe gates were three towers, and four more 
at the four corners of this great ſquare, and three between 
each of theſe corners and the next gate on either fide, , E- 
yery one of theſe towers was ten feet higher than the walls, 
But this is to be underſtood only of thoſe parts of the 
wall-where there was need of towers. | 

From the. twenty-five gates in each fide of this great 
ſquare, went twenty-five ſtreets, in ſtraight lines to the 
gates, which were directly over- againſt them, in the oppo- 
ſite ſide; ſo that the whole number of the ſtreets were ſif- 

ty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty-five went one 

way, and twenty-five the other, directly croſſing each other | 
at right angles. And beſides theſe, there were alſo four 


halſyſtreets, which had houſes only on one ſide, and the 

on the other. Theſe went round the four ſides of tions r 
the city next the walls, and were each of them two hun- as eve 
dred feet broad; the reſt were about an hundred and fifty, WW and th 
By theſe ſtreets Wu croſſing each other, the whole city in tha 
was cut out into fix hundred ſeventy- ſix ſquares, each of HI. 7 
which was four furlongs and an half on every ſide; that is, 
wo miles and a quarter in circumference. (u) Rougd theſe ll. Th 


ſquares; on every fide towards the ſtreets, ſtood the hou- ages, 
es, (which were not contiguous, but had void ſpaces be- begin 
tween them), all built three or four ſtories high, and beau- pon th 
tified with all manner of ornaments towards the ſtreets, waters 
be ſpace within, in the middle of each ſquare, was like- June 

wiſe all void ground, employed for yards, gardens, and o- ¶ occafe 
ther ſuch uſes; So that Babylon was greater in appearance Bl (2) 7 
than reality, near one half of the city being taken up in gar- 


dens, and other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 8 . 
n II. The keys and n * Di 
„ A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite croſs the handly. 1 
c) Iſ. xl. a2 : Yo 


(u) Leinen (x) ier. l. 1. c. 180. K 1863 Did. I. l. 5. 90; 


ates, | 
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| q city, from the north to the ſouth fide. On each fide of the 
folid | 7 


river was a key, and an high wall built of brick and bitu- 
en, of the ſame thickneſs as the walls that went round 
e city. In theſe walls, over - againſt every ſtreet that led 


3 o the river, were gates of braſs, and from them deſcents 


by ſteps to the river, for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
ho uſed to paſs over from one {ide to the other in boats, 


aving no other way of croſſing the river before the build- 


g of the bridge. Theſe brazen gates were always open 
the day-time, and hut in the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other build- 
gs, either in beauty or magnificence, It was a *furlong 


1 n length, and thirty feet in breadth, built with wonderful 


art, to ſupply the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the 
ver, which was all ſandy. The arches were made of huge 
ſtones, faſtened together with chains of iron and melted 
lead. Before they begun to build the bridge, they turned 
the courſe of the river, and laid its channel dry; having a- 
nother view in ſo doing, beſides that of laying the founda- 
tions more commodiouſly, as I ſhall explain hereafter, And 
as every thing. was prepared beforehand, both the bridge 
and the keys, which I have already deſcribed, were built 
in that interval, |} 


HI. The lake, ditches, and canals, made for the drain- 
ing of the river. 


- Theſe works, objects of admiration for the: Grijful i in all 
ages, were ſtill more uſeful than magnificent. ( In the 
beginning of the ſummer, on the ſun's melting the ſnow.u- 
pon the mountains of Armenia, there ariſes a vaſt increaſe of 
waters, which, running into the Euphrates in the months of 
June, July, and Auguſt, makes it overflow its banks, and 
occaſions ſuch another inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. 
(z) To prevent the damage which both the city and coun» 


(y) Strab. I. xvi; p. 740.; Plin. I. v. e. 26. : 

(z) Abyd. ap. Euſ. praep. evang. lib. ix. 

* Diodoras ſays, this bridge was five furlongs in length, which can 
—. be true, ſince the Euphrates was but one furlong broad. Strab. 

XVI. p. 758. 
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try received from theſe inundations, at a very conſiderable 
diſtance above the town, two artificial canals were cut, which 
turned the courſe of theſe waters into the Tigris, before 
they reached Babylon. (a) And to ſecure the country yet 
more from the danger of inundations, and to keep the river 
within its channel, they raiſed prodigious artificial banks 
on both ſides the river, built with brick cemented with bi- 
tumen, which begun at the head of the artificial canals, and 
extended below the city, 


To facilitate the making of theſe works, it was neceſ- 


ſary to turn the courſe of the river another way. For which 
purpoſe, to the welt of Babylon, was dug a prodigious ar- 
tificial lake, * forty miles ſquare, one hundred and ſixty in 
compaſs, and thirty-five feetdeep according to Herodotus, 
and feventy-five according to Megaſthenes. Into this 
lake was the whole river turned, by an artificial canal cut 
from the welt {ide of it, till the whole work was finiſhed, 
when it was made to flow in its former channel. But that 
the Euphrates, in the time of its increaſe, might not over- 


flow the city, through the gates on its ſides, this lake, with 


the canal from the river, was ſtill preſerved. The water 
received into the lake at the time of theſe overflowings, 
was kept there all the year, as in a common reſervoir, for 
the benefit of the country, to be let out by fluices at all 
convenient times for the watering of the lands below it, 
The lake therefore was equally uſeful, ip defending the 
country from inundations, and making it fertile. I relate 
the wonders of Babylon, as they are delivered down to us 
by the antients ; but there are ſome of them which are ſcarce 
to be comprehended or believed, of which number is the lake 
I have deſcribed, I mean with reſpect to its vaſt extent. 

Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Joſe - 
phus and Euſebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of 
moſt of theſe works; but Herodotus aſcribes the bridge, 
the two keys of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the 


(a) Abyd. ib. ; Her. I. i. c. 165. 


® The author follows Herodotus, who makes it four hundred and 
twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles ſquare; but I chuſe to follow 
2 Dran Prigcaus, who in that prefgrs the account of Megaſthenes, 


D 
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I& daughter-in-law of that monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might 
only 122 what her father left imperfect at his death, on 
RE which account that hiſtorian might give her the honour 
of the whole undertaking. 


IV. The palaces and the hanging-gardens. 
(b) At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
We which had a communication with each other by a vault, 
| built under the channel of the river, at the time of its be- 
3 ing dry. The old palace, which ſtood on the eaſt fide of 
the river, was thirty furlongs (or three miles and three 
quarters) in compaſs ; near which ſtood the temple of Be- 
las, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. The new palace, which 
8 ſtood on the weſt fide of the river, oppolite to the other, 
was ſixty furlongs (or ſeven miles and an half) in compuſs. 
It was ſurrounded with three walls, one within another, with 
conſiderable ſpaces between them. Theſe walls, as alſo 
thoſe of the other palaces, were imbelliſhed with an infinite 
variety of ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds of animals, to 
the life, Amongſt the reſt was a curious hunting- piece, ia 
which Semiramis on horſeback was throwing her javelin at 

a leopard, and her huſband Ninus piercing a lion, 
(c) In this laſt or new palace were the hanging gardens, 
ſo celebrated among the Greeks. They contained a ſquare 


4k PR” 


it, of four plethra (that is, of four hundred feet) on every 
he ſide, and were carried up aloft into the air, in the manner 
ate of ſeveral large terraſſes, one above another, till the height 
AD equalled that of the walls of the city. The aſcent was from 
rce terraſs to terraſs, by ſtairs ten feet wide. The whole pile 
hs was ſuſtained by valt arches, raiſed upon other arches, one 
ot, above another, and ſtrengthened by a wall, ſurrounding it 
"4 on every ſide, of twenty two feet thickneſs. On the top of 
"of the arches were firſt laid large flat ſtones, ſixteen feet long, 
ge, and four broad: over theſe was a layer of reed, mixed 


yith a great quantity of bitumen, upon which were two 
rows of bricks, cloſely cemented together with plaiſter. 
The whole was covered with thick ſheets of lead, upon 
(b) Diod. I. i. p. 96, 99. 
— art p. 738. Q. C. I. v. c. 1. 
2 
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which lay the mould of the garden. And all this floorage 
was contrived to keep the moiſture of the mould from run- 1 
ning away through the arches. The mould, or earth, lad 
hereon was ſo deep that the greateſt trees might take root 1 
in it; and with ſuch the terraſſes were covered, as wel! 
as with all other plants and flowers, that were proper for a 1 7 
garden of pleaſure. In the upper terraſs there was an en- ¶ oute 
gine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out 1 2 line 
of the river, and from thence the whole garden was wa- 
tered, In the ſpaces between the ſeveral arches, upon which 
this whole ſtruQure reſted, were large and magnificent 
apartments that were very light, and had the advantage of ⁵⁶ 
a beautiful proſpect. Eo; 
(d) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been 
bred in Media, (for ſhe was the daughter of Aſtyages, the 
king of that country), had been much taken with the monn- ln 
tains and woody parts of that country, And as ſhe defired 
to have ſomething like it in Babylon, Nebuchodonozor, to 
gratify her, cauſed this prodigious edifice to be erected. 
Diodorus gives much the ſame account of the matter, but | 
without naming the perſons. | 


V. The temple of Belus. . 


(e) Another of the great works at Babylon was the 
temple of Belus; which ſtood, as I have mentioned already, 
near the old palace. It was moſt remarkable for a prodi- 
gious tower, that ſtoodin the middle of it, At the founda- 
tion, cording to Herodotus, it was a ſquare of a furlong 
on each fide, that is, half a mile in the whole compaſs, and 
(according to Strabo) it was alſo a furlong in height, It 
conſiſted of eight towers, built one above the other; and 
. becauſe it decreaſed gradually to the top, Strabo calls the 
whole a pyramid, It is not only aſſerted, but proved, that 
this tower much exceeded the greateſt of the pyramids of 
Egypt in height; Therefore we have good reaſon to believe, 
as (f) Bochartus aſſerts, that this is the very ſame tower 
which was built there at the confuſion of languages; and 


(J) Beroſ. ap. Joſ. con. App. I. i. c. 6. 
(e) Her. I. i. c. 181. Diod. I. 5. p. 58. Strab. I. Xvi. p. 738. 
(t) Phal. part 1. I. i. c. 9. 


W the rather, becauſe it is atteſted by ſeveral profane authors, 
hat this tower was all built of bricks and bitumen, as the 


well 3 the top was by ſtairs on the outfide round it; that is, 2 
haps, there was an eaſy floping aſcent in the fide of e 
| en- outer wall, which turning by very flow degrees in a ſpiral 


out le eight times round the tower from the bottom to the 
wa- top, had the fame appearance as if there had been eight 
hich towers placed upon one another. In theſe different ſtories 
cent were many large rooms, with arched roofs ſupported by 
ze of 4 pillars, Over the whole, on the top of the tower, was an 

\ obſervatory, by the benefit of which the Babylonians be- 
been came more expert in aſtronomy than all other nations, and 


made in a ſhort time che great progrels in it aſcribed to 
dun- chem in hiſtory, 
4 But the chick uſe to which this tower was deGgned Was 


fired | 

* the worſhip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alſo that of ſeve- 

ged. ral other deities; for which reaſon there was a multitude 
but of chapels in the different parts of the tower, The riches 


of this temple in ſtatues, tables, cenſers, cups, and other 
ſacred veſſels, all of maſſy gold, were immenſe. Among 
other images, there was one of forty feet high, which weighed 
a thouſand Babyloniſh talents, The Babyloniſh talent, ac- 
ady, cording to Pollux in his Onomaſticon, contained ſeven thot- 
rodt- ſand Attic drachmas, and conſequently was a ſixth part 
da- more than the Attic alen, which contains but fix mou- 
long ſand drachmas: * - = 
| and According to the 9 which Diodorus make of 
It the riches contained in this temple, the ſum- total amounts 
my to fix thouſand three hundred Babylonith talents of gold. 
1 4 10 The ſixth part of fix thouſand three hundred is one 
P 1 thouſand and ſiſty; eonſequently ſix thouſand three hun- 
2245 dred Babyloniſh talents of gold are equivalent to ſen en thous 
Je, fand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold. 
1 Now, ſeven thouſand three hundred and ſifty Attic ta- 
co lents of ſilver are worth upwards of two millions and one 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. The proportion bes 
738. tween gold and ſilver among the antients we reckon as ten 
to one; therefore feven thouſand three hundred and fifty 
C 3 
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ſcriptures tell us the tower of Babel was. The aſcent to 


. A 
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Artic talents of gold amount to aboye one and _ n. 1 Muire « 
(8) This — ſtood il the time of Xerxes; but he, on 1 Wot di, 


his return from his Grecian expedition, demoliſhed i it entire- 4 erh 
ly, after having firſt plundered it of all its immenſe riches, He 
Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian ex- Mis oc 
pedition, purpoſed to have rebuilt it; and in order hereto Mrovi 
ſet ten thoufand men to work, rid the place of its rub- Mezzo 
biſh; but, after they had laboured herein two months, the! 
Alexander died, and that put an end to the undertaking. "mul! 
Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon ſo hop 


famous. Some of them are aſcribed by profane authors to ng a 
Semiramis, to whoſe hiſtory it is now time tu retun. ei 
(h) When ſhe had finiſhed all theſe great undertakings, ing h 
ſhe thought fit to make a progreſs through the ſeveral parts er w. 
of her empire; and, where-ever ſhe came, left monuments ci 
of her magnificence by many noble ſtructures which ſhe 
erected, either for the conveniency, or ornament of her ci- WWmeet 
ties; ſhe applied herſelf particularly to have water brought W(replic 
by aqueducts to ſuch places as wanted it, and to make the him k. 
highways eaſy, by cutting through mountains, and filling the * | 
up valleys, In the time of Diodorus, there were ſtill mo- having 
numents to, be ſeen in many places, with her name inſerib- ed to 
od upon them. diſput. 
(i) The authority this queen had over her people a flight. 
very extraordinary, ſince we find her preſence alone cap- above 
able of appeaſing a ſedition. One day, as ſhe was dreſſing Encou 
herſelf, word was brought her of a tumult in the city, counti 
Whereupon ſhe went out immediately, with her head half bridge 
dreſſed, and did not return till the diſturbance was entirely was ju 
appeaſed. A ſtatue was erected in remembrance of this ac- her to 
tion, repreſenting her in that very attitude, and the un · as he 
dreſs, which had not hindered her from flying to her duty. and a { 
Not ſatisfied with the vaſt extent of dominions left her by The © 
her huſband, ſhe enlarged them by the conquelt of a great of the 
part of Æthiopia. Whilſt ſne was in that country, ſhe had came 
the curiolity to viſit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to in- o rall 


' (g) Herod. I. i. e. 183.3 Strab. I. xv. p. 738.; Ars . * 
5. 480. (b) Diod, 1.4. p. 100-208, () Val, Nax. id, ix. 6. 3. — 2 
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Fire of the oracle how long ſhe had to live. According 
' X& Diodorus, the anſwer the received was, that ſhe ſhould 


e, on et dic till her ſon Niayas conſpired againſt her, and that 
tire 4 ter her death one part of Aſia would pay her divine honours, 


Her greateſt and laſt expedition was againſt India, . On 

is occaſion ſhe raiſed an innumerable army out of all the 
"ret 1 Wrovinces of her empire, and appointed Bactra for the ren- 
rub- ezvous. As the ſtrength of the Indians conſiſted chiefly 
ths, A their great number of elephants, this artful queen had 


ting. AW multitude of camels accoutred in the form of elephants, 
n ſo hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is ſaid that Perſeus 
ng after uſed the ſame ſtratagem againſt the Romans; but 


-ither of them ſucceeded in this ſtratagem. The Indian 
ing having notice of her approach, ſent ambaſſadors to aſk 
her who ſhe was, and with what right, having never re- 
eived any injury from him, ſhe came out of wantonneſs to 


ttack his dominions; adding, that her boldneſs ſhould ſoon 


r ci cet with the puniſhment it deſerved. Tell your maſter, 
ught (replied the Queen), that in a little time 1 myſelf will let 
the him know who I am. She advanced immediately towards 
ling the * river, from which the country takes-its name; and 
mo- having prepared a ſufficient number of boats, ſhe attempt · 


ed to paſs it with her army. Their paſſage was a long time 
diſputed ; but, after a bloody battle, ſhe. put her enemies to 
ems flight. Above a thouſand of their boats were ſunk, and 
cap- above an hundred thouſand of their men taken priſoners, 
ing Encouraged by this ſucceſs, ſhe advanced directly into the 
ity, country, leaving ſixty thouſand men behind to guard the 
half bridge of boats which ſhe had built over the river. This 
rely was juſt what the king deſired, who fled on purpoſe to bring 
bc- her to an engagement in the heart of his country. As ſoon 
u as he thought her far enough advanced, he faced about, 
uty. and a ſecond engagement enſued, more bloodythan the firſt. 
r by The counterfeit elephants could not long ſuſlain the ſhock: . 
eat of the true ones: theſe routed her army, cruſhing whatever 
had came in their way. Semiramis did all that could be done, 
TY to rally and encourage her troops; but in vain, The king, 
percaving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, 
= nus. | 
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and wounded her in two places; but not mortally. The qv 
ſwiftneſs of her horſe ſoon carried. her beyond the reach of 
her enemies. As her men crouded to the bridge, to repals 

the river, great numbers of them periſhed through the diſ- 
order and confuſion unavoidable on ſuch occaſions. When ; : 1 
thoſe that could ſave themſelves were ſafely over, ſhe de- 
ſtroyed the bridge, and by that means ſtopt the enemy; and 
the King likewiſe, in obedience to an oracle, had given 
orders to his troops not to paſs the river, nor purſue Se 
miramis any farther, The Queen having made an exchange 
of priſoners at Bactra, returned to her own dominions with 
ſcarce one third of her army, which (according to Cteſias) 
conſiſted of three hundred thouſand foot, and fiſty thouſand F 
horſe, beſides the camels and chariots armed for war, of 
which ſhe had a very confiderable number. She, and Alex Pon ſ 
ander after her, were the only perſons that ever ventured Pane 
to carry the war beyond the river Indus, ” ap 

' I muſt own, I am ſomewhat puzzled with a aa 
which may be raiſed againſt the extraordinary things related Mk. 1.06 
of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not ſeem to agree with ih. by 
the times ſo near the deluge: ſuch vaſt armies, I mean, ſuch 1d 
a numerous cavalry, ſo many chanots armed with fithes, and partly 
ſuch immenſe treaſures of gold and ſilver; all which ſeem to ¶ that v 
be of a latter date. The ſame thing may likewiſe be ſaid mana 
of the magnificence of the buildings afcribed to them. It the 90 
is probable the Greek hiſtorians, who came fo many ages ought 
afterwards, deceived by the likeneſs of names, through their Wl for th 
ignorance in chronology, and the reſemblance of one event ¶ ſo mu 


with another, may have aſcribed ſuch things to more anti- Wl xy to 1 
ent princes, as belonged to thoſe of a later date; or may Wi woulc 
have attributed a number of exploits- and enterprizes to Iti 
one, which ought'to be divided N a lerits of them pher i 
ſucceeding one another.. and m 


Semiramis, ſome time after usedenn diſcovered that tues 2 
her ſon was plotting againſt her, and one of her principal ſtrong 
officers had offered him his aſſiſtance. She then called to ſtant p 
mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and believing that her 
end approached, without inflicting.any puniſhment on the (m) 
officer, who was taken into cuſtody, ſhe yolunzgamly abdi - (n) 


ed the throne, put the government into the hands of her 
The Tn, and withdrew from the fight of men, hoping ſpeedily 
ach of have divine honours paid ro her according to the promiſe 
repals, me oracle. And indeed we are told, ſhe was worſhip- 
e dif- = by the Aſſyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived 
When 1 ty-two years, of which ſhe reigned forty- two. 4 
14 wy There are in the (x) memoirs of the academy of belles 
's and 


tres two learned difſertations upon the Aſſyrian empire, 


— d particularly on the reign and actions of Semiramis. 
16 Se- What Juſtin (1) ſays of Semiramis, namely, that, after 
hange r huſband's deceaſe, not daring either to commit the go- 
s with , rament to her ſon, who was then too young, or openly to 
ow? ke it upon herſelf, ſhe governed under the name and ha - 
ud; 


ic of Ninyas ; and that, after having reigned in that man- 
er above forty years, falling paſhonately in love with her 
nn ſon, ſhe endeavoured to bring him to a criminal com- 
Wliance, and was ſlain by him: all this, I fay, is ſo void of 
ill appearance of truth, that to go about to confute it, 

vould be bur lofing time. It muſt however be owned, that 
almoſt all the authors who have ſpoken of Semiramis, give 


with 3 but a difadvantageous idea of her chaſtity. | 
ſuch don't know but the glorious reign of this queen might 
, and partly induee (m) Plato to maintain, in his Commonwealth, 


that women as well as men onght to be admitted into the 
management of public affairs, the conducting of armies, and 
the government of ſtates; and, by neceſſary conſequence, 
ought to be trained up in the fame exerciſes as men, as well 
for the forming of the body as the mind. (n) Nor does he 
ſo much as except thoſe exerciſes wherein it was cuſtoma- 
ry to fight ſtark-naked, alleging that the virtue of che ſex 
would be a ſufficient covering for them. 

It is juſt matter of ſarprize, to find ſo judicious a philoſo- 
pher in other reſpects, openly combating the moſt common 
and moſt natural maxims of modeſty and decency, which vir- 
tues are the principal ornament of the ſex, and inſiſting ſo 
ſtrongly upon a principle, ſufficiently confuted by the con- 
ſtant practice of all ages, and of almoſt all nations in the world. 


(k) Vol. ii. p. 343, &c. (1) Lib. i. e. 2. 
(m) Lib. v. de rep. p. 451----457. 
(n) Erwurep aH avTs KaTHY RfeFiT OTH: 
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(o) Ariſtotle, wiſer in this than his maſter Plato, without 
doing the leaſt injuſtice to the real merit and eſſential quali - 1 
ties of the ſex, has, with great judgment, marked out the 
different ends to which man and woman are ordained, from 
the different qualities of body and mind, wherewith they A 
are endued by the Author of nature, who has given the one 
ſtrength of body and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to 
undergo the greateſt hardſhips, and face the moſt imminent "i 
dangers ; whilſt the other, on the contrary, is of a weak and 
delicate conſtitution, accompanied with a natural ſoftneſs and 
modeſt timidity, which render her more fit for a ſedentary i 
life, and diſpoſe her to keep within the precincts of the houſe, 
to employ herſelf in a prudent and induſtrious oeconomy. 
[p) Xenophon is of the ſame opinion with Ariſtotle ; and, 
in order to {ct off the occupation of the wife, who confines 
herſeif within her houſe, agreeably compares her to the mo- 
ther-bee, commonly, called king of the bees, who alone go 
verns, and has the ſuperintendence of the whole hive, who WW 
diſtribates all their employments, encourages their induſ- 1 
try, preſides over the building of their little cells, takes care 
of the nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence of her numerous family, 
regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpoſe, 
and at fixed and proper ſeaſons ſends abroad the new ſwarms 
in colomes, to eaſe and diſcharge the hive of its ſuperfluous 
inhabitants. He remarks, with Ariſtotle, the difference of 
conſtitution and inclinations, deſignedly given by the Au- 
thor of nature to man and woman, to point out to each of 
them their proper and reſpective offices and functions. 

I his allotment, far from degrading or leſſening the wo- 
man, is really for her advantage and honour, in conſiding 
to her a kind of domeſtic empire and government, admi- 
niſtered only by gentleneſs, reaſon, equity, and good-na- 
ture; and in giving her frequent occaſions to exert the moſt 
valuable and excellent qualities, under the ineſtimable veil 
of modeſty and ſubmiſſion. For it muſt ingenuouſly be own - 
ed, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have been 
women, who, by a real and ſolid merit, have diſtinguiſh- 
(o) De cura rei fam. I. i. c. 3. 
) De adminiſtr. dom. p. 839. 
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themſclves above their ſex ; as there have been innumer- 


thout ll 
juali- ee inſtances of men, who by their defects have diſnonour · 
t the theirs. But theſe are only particular cafes, which 


m no rule, and which ought not to prevail againſt an 

bolimnment founded in nature, and preſcribed by the Cre- 
r himſelf. 

im to (a) NixvAs. This prince was in no reſpect like thoſe 

nu whom he received life, and to whoſe throne he ſucceed- 

, Wholly intent upon his pleaſures, he kept himſelf ſhut up 

is palace, and ſeldom ſhewed himſelf to his people. To 

o them in their duty, he had always at Nineveh a cer- 

number of regular troops, furniſhed every year from 

ſeveral provinces of his empire ; at the expiration of 


zomy. i 
wn ich term they were ſucceeded by the like number of o- 
nfines er troops on the ſame conditions; the King putting a 


nmander at the head of them, on whoſe fidelity he could 
SW pend. He made uſe of this method, that the officers 
Wight not have time to gain the afſections of the ſoldiers; 

o form any conſpiracies againſt him, 

His ſucceſſors, for thirty generations, followed his ex- 


s care 

amily, Mnple, and even outdid him in indolence. Their hiſtory is 
rpoſe, | bſolutely unknown, there remaining no footſteps of it. 
varms (r) In Abraham's time the ſcripture ſpeaks of Amra- 
fluous Wbael, King of Sennaar, the country where Babylon was 


tuated, who, with two other princes, followed Chedar- 
zomer, King of the Elamites, whoſe tributary he pro- 
ably was, in the war carried on by the latter agony five 
ings of the land of Canaan. 

(s) It was under the government of theſe inactive princes, 


e wo- 

ding WR" Seſoltris King of Egypt extended his conquelts ſo far 
admi- the Eaſt, But as his power was of a ſhort duration, and 
d-na - Hot ſupported by his ſucceſſors, the Aſſyrian empire { 

» moſt raed to its former ſtate. oy |; 
e veil (t) Plato, a curious obſerver of antiquities, makes the 


ingdom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, dependent on 
he Aſſyrian empire. And Cteſias ſays, that Teutamus, the 


(q) Diod. I. ü. p. 108. (r) A. M. 2092. Ant. J. C. 181. 
00 M. 2513. Ant. . C. 1491, (t) de les I. M. P. 685. 
„NM. 2820, Ant. J. C. 1184, 
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twentieth king after Ninyas, ſent a conſiderable body of 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the Trojans, under the conduct 
of Memnon, the ſon of Tithonus, at a time when the Aſ- 
ſyrian empire had ſubſiſted above a thouſand years; which 
agrees exactly with the time wherein I have placed the 
foundation of that empire. But the ſilence of Homer con- 
cerning ſo mighty a people, and which muſt needs have 
been well known, renders this fact exceeding doubtful. And 
it muſt be owned, that whatever relates to the times of 
the antient biſtory of the Aſſyrians is attended with great 
diſficulties, into which my plan does not permit me to enter. 
(u) Pur. The ſcripture informs us, that Pul King of 
Aſſyria, being come into the land of Iſrael; had a thouſand 
talents of ſilver given him by Menahem, King of the ten 
tribes, to engage him to lend him aſſiſtance, and ſecure him 
on his throne. 
This Pol is ſuppoſed 1 to be the King of Nineveh, who 
repented with all his people, at the preaching of Jonah. 
He is alſo thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the 
laſt king of the Aſſyrians, called, according to the cuſtom 
of the eaſtern nations, Sardan-pul; that is to ſay, Sardan, 
the ſon of Pul. 
- (x) SAR DANATAL us. This prince ſurpaſſed all his 
predeceſſors in eſſeminacy, luxury, andeowardice, He ne- 
yer went out of his palace, but ſpent all his time amongſt a 
company of women, dreſſed and painted like them, and 
employed like them at the diſtaff. He placed all his hap- 
pineſs and glory in the poſſeſſion of immenſe treaſures, in 
feaſting and rioting, and indulging himſelf in all the moſt 
infamous and. criminal pleaſures, He ordered two verſes to 
be put upon his tomb when he died, which imported, that 
he carried away with him all that he had eaten, and all the 
pleaſures he had enjoyed, but Jeft all the reſt behind him. 
* Haec habeo quae edi, quaeque exſaturata libido 


(u) A. M. 3233. Ant. J. C. 771. 2 Kings xv. 19. (x) Diod. 
I. ü. p. 209--115.; Ath. I. xii. p. $29--$30.; lat. . i. e, 3. 
*Keiy' £x@ 000” rp2yov, nat epvepton, x fart, ' rpwrog Trpay? tec d 


Ta Ot nora xa onCig πννννντνν.ẽ/εε,,q . Quid aliud, inquit Ariſtote- 
les, in bovis, non in regis ſepulchro, inſcriberes ? Hacc habere ſt 


pile of xibod to be made in his palace, and 
it, burnt himſelf, his eunuchs; his women, and his treaſures. 


Haut: at illa jacent multa et praeclara relicta. 
An epitaph, ſays. Ariſtotle, fit for a hog, 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to 
get into the palace, and with his on eyes ſeen Sardana- 
ꝓalus in the midſt of an infamous ſeraglio, enraged at ſuch 
a ſpectacle, and not able to endure that ſo many brave men 
ſhouldl be ſubject to a prince more ſoft and effeminate than 


the women themſelves, immediately formed a conſpiracy - 


againſt him. Beleſis, governor of Babylon, and ſeveral o- 
thers, entered into it. On the firſt rumour of this revolt, the 
King hid himſelf in the inmoſt part of his palace. Being 
obliged afterwards to take the field with ſome forces which 
he had: aſſembled, he was overcome, and purſued to the 
gates of Nineveh; wherein he ſhut himſelf; in hopes the re- 
bels would never be able to take ſo well fortified a city, 
and ſtored with provifions for a conſiderable time, The 
ſiege proved indeed af very great length. It had been de- 
clared by an antient oracle, That Nineveh could never be 
taken, unleſs the river: became an enemy to the city. Theſe 
words budyod up Sardanapalus, becauſe he looked upon 
the thing as impoſſible. But when he ſaw that the Tigris, 
by a violent inundation, had thrown down twenty ſtadia 
of the city · wall, and by that means opened a paſſage to the 
enemy, he underſtood the meaning of the oracle, and thought 
himſaiſ loſt. He reſol ved, however, to die in ſuch a man- 
nerq as, according: to his opinion, ſnould cover the infamy 
of his ſcandalous and effeminate life. (y) He ordered. a 
ſetting fire to 


Athenaeus makes theſe treaſures amount to a F thouſand 


myriads of talents. of gold, and to ten times as many ta- 
lents of ſilver; which, without reckoning any thing elſe, 
is a ſum that exccedvall credibility, A-myriad contains ten 
thouſand; nr of talents a 1 N | 


(Y A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. 


mortuum dicit, quae ne vivus quidem diutius babebat, * FEY 
tur. Cie, Tuſc. Quaeſt. lib. v. n. 102, ; 


* Two miles and an half. wo ach ts Be 
ten fourteen handel aller, hee 
Vorl II. 1 . D © IST FLIES 
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thirty millions French money, or about one million four 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. A man is loſt, if he 
attempts to ſum up the whole value; which induces me to 
believe, that Athenaeus muſt have very much exaggerated 
in his computation ; however, we may be aſſured, from his 
account, that the treaſures were immenſely great. 
(z) Plutarch, in his ſecond treatiſe, dedicated to the 
praiſe of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in 
what the true greatneſs of princes conſiſts; after having 
ſhewn, that it can ariſe from nothing but their own perſo- 
nal merit, confirms it by two very different examples, taken 
from the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, which we are upon. Se- 
miramis and Sardanapalus, ſays he, both governed the ſame 
kingdom; both had the ſame people, the ſame extent of 
country, the ſame revenues, the ſame forces, and number 
of troops; but they had not the ſame diſpoſitions, nor the 
ſame views. Semiramis, raiſing herſelf above her ſex, 
built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, 
ſubdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and 
Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the extremi- 
ties of Aſia, ſpreading conſternation and terror every where, 
Whereas Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounced his 
ſex, ſpent all his time in the heart of his palace, perpetu- 
ally ſurrounded with a company of women, whoſe habit, 
"and even manners, he had taken, applying himſelf with 
'them to the ſpindle and the diſtaff, neither underſtanding 
nor doing any other thing than ſpinning, eating, and drink- 
ing, and wallowing in all manner of infamous pleaſure, 
Accordingly, a ſtatue was erected to him, after his death, 
which repreſented him in the poſture of a dancer, with an 
"inſcription upon it, in which he addreſſed himſelf to the 
ſpectator in theſe words: (a) Eat, drink, and be merry, every 
thing elſe'is nothing. An inſcription very ſuitable to the epi- 
taph he himſelf bad ordered to be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis as almoſt all 

the profane hiſtorians do of the glory of conquerors. But if 
we would make a true judgment of things, was the un - 
bounded ambition of that queen much leſs blameable, than 


4 
* 


0b. 332. et 336; (a) Kod, vn, agpobiorate, rrnn I; vip, 
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the diſſolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus? Which of the 


two vices did moſt miſchief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder, that the Aſſyrian empire ſhould 
fall under ſuch a prince; but undoubtedly. it was not till 
after having paſſed through various augmentations, dimi- 


nutions, and revolntions, common to all ſtates, even to the. 
greateſt, during the courſe of ſeveral ages. This empire 


had ſubſiſted above 1450 years. 
Of the ruins of this vaſt empire were formed three con- 
ſiderable kingdoms ; that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the 


principal head of the conſpiracy, reſtored to its liberty; that 


of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, which was given to Beleſis, go- 
vernor of that city; and that of the Aſſyrians of Nineveh, 


the firſt king whereof took the name of Minus the Younger.” 


In order to underſtand the hiſtory of the ſecond Aſſyrian 
empire, which'is very obſcure, and of which little is ſaid by 
hiſtorians, it is proper, and even abſolutely neceſſary, to 


compare what is ſaid of it by profane authors with what we 


find of it in holy ſcripture ; that, by the help of that double 
light, we may have the clearer idea of the two empires 


of Nineveh and Babylon, which for ſome time were ſepa - 


rate and diſtinct, and afterwards united and confounded 
together. I ſhall fir{t treat of this ſecond Aſſyrian empire, 
and then return to the kingdom of the Medes, 


G HAP. I. 


The ſecond Aſrian empire, both of Ninevch and Babylon, 


HIS ſecond Aſſyrian empire continued two hundred 
and ten years, reckoning to the year in which Cyrus, 
who was become abſolute maſter of the eaſt by the death 
of his father Cambyſes, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, 


publiſhed the famous edict, whereby the Jews were permit- 


ted to return into their own country, after a ſeventy N 
captivity at Babylon. 

Kings of Babylon. 
(b) Bertests, He is the ſame as Nabonaſſar, un 


00 A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. 2 Kings xx. 1. 
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whoſe reign began the famous aſtronomical epocha at = 


bylon, called from his name the aera off Nabonaſſar. 
the holy ſcriptures he is called Baladin. He reigned: bur 
twelve years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 


(e) MxxoDACH-BALA PAN. This is the prince who 
ſent ambaſſadors to King Hezekiah, to congratulate him on 


the recovery of his health, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 


After him there reigned ſeveral other kings in Babylon, 


(d) with whoſe ſtory we are entirely unacquainted. EF 
hall therefore proceed to the kings of Nineveh, | 


Kings of Nineveh. 

(e) TrerAru-PiIEs EA. This is the name given by 
che holy ſcripture to the king who is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt that reigned at Nineveh after the deſtruction of the 
antient Aſſyrian empire. He is called Thilſgamus by lian. 
He is ſaid to have taken the name of Minus the Younger, 
in order to honour and diſtinguiſh his reign by the name 
of ſo antient and illuſtrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whoſe incorrigible impiety could 
not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours or chaſtiſe · 
ments, finding himſelf attacked at once by the kings of Sy- 
ria and Iſrael, robbed the temple of part of its gold and 
ſilver, and ſent it to Tiglath - Pileſer, to purchaſe his friend» 
ſhip and aſſiſtance; promiſing him, beſides, to become his 
vaſſal, and to pay him tribute. The king of Aſſyria, finding 
fo favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleſtine 
to his empire, readily accepted the propoſal. Advancing 
chat way with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Da- 
maſcus, and put an end to the kingdom erected there by the 
Syrians; as God had foretold by his prophets (f) Iſaiah 
and Amos. From thence he marched againſt Phacaea, and 
took all that belonged to the kingdom of Iſrael beyond Jer- 
dan, or in Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay very dear for 
his protection; ſtill exacting of him ſuch exorbitant ſums of 


money, that, for the payment of them, he was obliged, not 


(e) 2 Kings xx. 12. (d) Can. Ptol. (e) A. M. 3257. Ant. j. C. 
747. Lib. xii. hiſt. anim, c. 21. Caſtor. apud Euſcb. chron. p. 
49+; 2 Kings xvi. 7, etc, COIN 4. Amos . 4. 
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only to exhauſt his own treaſures, but to take all the gold 
and ſilver of the temple. Thus this alliance ſerved only 
to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neigh» 
bourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became ſo 
many inſtruments afterwards in the hand of God for the 
chaſtiſement of his people. 

(g) SALMAnASER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom 


the ſcripture calls So, having made himſelf maſter of E- 


gypt, Hoſea, king of Samaria, entered into an alliance 
with him, hoping by that means to ſhake off the Aſſyrian 
yoke, To this end he withdrew from his dependance 
upon Salmanaſer, refuſing to pay him any further tribute; 
or make him the uſual preſents, 

Salmanaſer, to puniſh him for his preſumption, marched 
againſt him with a powerful army ; and after having ſubdued 
all the plain country, ſhut him up in Samaria, where he kept 
him cloſely beſieged for three years ; at the end of which 
he took the city, loaded Hoſea with chains, and threw him 


into priſon for the reſt of his days; carried away the people 


captive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, cities of the 
Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Iſrael, or of the ten 
tribes, deſtroyed, as God had often threatened by his pro- 
phets. This kingdom, from the time of its ſeparation from 
that of Judah, laſted about two hundred and fifty years. 
(h) It was at this time that Tobit, with Anne his wife, and 
his ſon Tobias, was carried captive into Aſſyria, where he 
became one of the principal officers to king Salmanaſer. 
Salmanaſer died, after having reigned Tien years, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon, | 
(Seven. He is alſo called genres n ſcripture. 
As ſoon as this prince was ſettled on the throne, he re- 
newed the demand of the tribute exacted by his father from 
Hezekiah. Upon his refuſal, he declared war againſt him, 
and entered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezekiah, 
gneved to ſee his kingdom pillaged, ſent ambaſſadors to him, 


to > defire peace upon any terms he would N W ; 
Wo 


(g) A. M. 3276. Ant. J. C. 128. » Kings xelh; (h) Tob. L- | 


00 4 M. 3287. Ant. J. C. 71 7.-Iſ. xx, f. 2 Kings xviti, & X. 
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cherib, ſeemingly molliſied, entered into treaty with him, 
and demanded a very great ſum of gold and ſilver. The 
holy king exhauſted both the treaſures of the temple, and 
his own coffers, to pay it. The Aſſyrian, regarding neither 
the ſanction of oaths nor treaties, ſtill continued the war, 
and puſhed on his conqueſts more vigorouſly than ever. 
Nothing was able to withſtand his power; and of all the 
ſtrong places of Judah, none remained untaken but Jeruſa- 
lem, which was likewiſe reduced to the utmolt extremity, 
(k) At this very juncture Sennacherib was informed, that 


Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had joined forces with 


the king of Egypt, was coming up to ſuccour the beſieged 
city, Now, it was contrary to the expreſs command of 
God, as well as the remonſtrances of Iſaiah and Hezekiah, 
that the chief rulers at Jeruſalem had required any foreign 
aſſiſtance. The Aſſyrian prince marched immediately to 
meet the approaching enemy, after having writ a letter 
to Hezekiah, full of blaſphemy againſt the God of Iſrael, 
whom he inſolently boaſted he would ſpeedily vanquiſh, 
as he had done all the gods of the other nations round 
about him, In ſhort, he diſcomfited the Egyptians, and 
purſued them even into their own country, which he ra- 
vaged, and returned laden with ſpoil. 

(1) It was probably during Sennacherib's abſence, which 
was pretty long, or at leaſt ſome little time before, that 


Hezekiah fell ſick, and was cured after a miraculous man- 


ner; and that, as a ſign of God's fulfilling the promiſe he 
had made him of curing him ſo perfectly, that within three 
days he ſhould be able to go to the temple, the ſhadow of 
the ſun went ten degrees backwards upon the dial of the 
palace, Merodach-Baladan, King of Babylon, being in- 
formed of the miraculous cure of King Hezekiah, ſent am- 
baſſadors to him with letters and preſents, to congratulate 
him upon that occaſion, and to acquaint themſelves with the 
miracle that had happened upon earth at this juncture, with 
reſpect to the ſun's retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah 
was extremely ſenſible of the honour done him by that 


(k) 2 Kings Ax. 9. (1) 2 Kings xx, 2 Chron, i. 24—31. 
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prince, and very forward to ſhew his ambaſſadors the rich- 
es and treaſures he poſſeſſed, and to let them ſee the whole 
magniſicence of his palace. Humanly ſpeaking, there was 
nothing in this proceeding but what was allowable and com- 
mendable; but in the eyes of the Supreme Judge, which 
are infinitely more piercing and delicate than ours, this 


action diſcovered a lurking pride, and ſecret vanity, with 
which his righteouſneſs was offended. Accordingly he in- 


ſtantly advertiſed the King by his prophet Iſaiah, that the 
riches and treaſures he had been ſhewing to thoſe ambaſ- 
ſadors with ſo much oſtentation, ſhould one day be tranſ- 
ported to Babylon; and that his children ſhould be carried 
thither, to become ſervants in the palace of that monarch, 
This was then utterly improbable for Babylon, at the time 
we are ſpeaking of, was in friendfhip and alliance with je- 
ruſalem, as appears by her having ſent ambaſſadors thither: 

nor did Jeruſalem then ſeem to have any thing to fear, but 
from Nineveh; whoſe power was at that time formidable, 
and had entirely declared againſt her. But the fortune of 


thoſe two cities was to change, and the word of God was 


literally accompliſhed. 
(m) But to return to Sennacherib: After he had ravag- 


ed Egypt, and taken a vaſt number of priſoners, he came 
back with his victorious army, encamped before Jeruſalem, 
and beſieged it anew, The city ſeemed to be inevitably 


loſt: it was without reſource, and without hope from the 
hands of men; but had a powerful protector in heaven, 


whoſe jealous ears had heard the impious blaſphemies ut- 
tered by the King of Nineveh againſt his ſacred name, In 


one ſingle night an hundfcd and eighty-five thouſand men 


of his army periſhed by the ſword of the deſtroying angel. 


After ſo terrible a blow, this pretended king of kings, (for 


ſo he called himſelf), this triumpher over nations, and con- 


queror of gods, was obliged to return to his own country 


+ with the miſerable remnant of his army, covered with ſhame 


and confuſion : nor did he ſurvive his defeat a few months, 
but only to make a kind of an honourable amande to God, 


(m) 2 Kings Xx. 35-37» 
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whoſe ſupreme majeſty he had preſumed to inſult; and who 
now, to uſe the ſcripture-terms, having put a ring into his 
moſt, and a bit into his mouth, as a wild beaſt, made him 
return in that humbled, afflicted condition, through thoſe 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him 
haughty and imperious, 

Upon his retura to Nineveh, being enraged at his diſgrace, 


he treated his ſubjects after a moſt cruel and tyrannical man- 


ner. (n) The effects of his fury fell more heavily upon the 
Jews and Iſraelites; of whom he had great numbers maſ- 
facred every day, ordering their bodies to be left expoſed 
in the ſtreets, and ſuffering no man to give them burial, 
Tobit, to avoid his cruelty, was obliged ro conceal him- 
ſelf for ſome time, and ſuffer all his effects to be conſiſ- 
cated. In ſhort, the King's ſavage temper rendered him ſo 
inſupportable to his own family, that his two eldeſt ſons 
conſpired againſt him, (o) and killed him in the temple, 
in the preſence of his god Niſroch, as he lay proſtrate be- 
fore him. But theſe two princes, being obliged after this 
parricide to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to Eſar- 
haddon, their youngeſt brother. 

(p) EsaxhApbDox. We have already e that; 
after Merodach-Baladan, there was a ſucceſſion of kings 
at Babylon, of whom hiſtory has tranſmitted nothing but 
the names. The royal family becoming extinct, there was 
an eight years interregnum, full of troubles and commoti- 


ons. Efarhaddon, taking advantage of this juncture, made 


himſelf maſter of Babylon; and anne xing it to his former do- 
minions, reigned over the two united empires thirteen years. 

After having reunited Syria and Paleſtine to the Aﬀyri- 
an empire, which had been rent from it in the preceeding 
reign, he entered the land of Iſrael, where he took captive 
as many as were left there, and carried them imo Aſſyria, 
except an inconſiderable number that eſcaped his purſuit. 


And that the country might not become a deſert, he ſent 


colonies of idolatrous people, taken out of the countries 
beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. 


Tob. i. 18--- > ata N. 
3 Aut. T C. — 3 nag 


(4) The prediction of Iſaiah was then: fulfilled; Within: 
threeſcore aud five years ſhall Ephraim be broken, that it 
be no more à people, This was exactly the ſpace of time 
clapſed between the prediction and the event; and the peo- 
ple of Iſrael did then truly ceaſe to be a. viſible nation, 
what was left of them being altogether mixed and con- 
founded with other nations. 

(r) This prince, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the land of 
Iſrael, ſent ſome of his generals with part of his army in- 
to Judea, to reduce that country likewiſe under his ſub» 
jection. Theſe generals defeated Manaſſeh, and having ta- 


ken him priſoner, brought him to Eſarhaddon, who put 


him in chains, and carried him with him to Babylon. But 
Manaſſeh, having afterwards appeaſed the wrath of God by 
a ſincere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and 
returned to Jeruſalem. 

(s) Mean time the colonies that had been ſent into Sa- 
maria, in the room of its antient inhabitants, were grievouſ- 
ly infeſted with lions. The King of Babylon being told, 
the cauſe of that calamity was their not worſhipping the 
God of the country, ordered an Iſraelitiſh prieſt to be ſent 
to them from among the captives taken in that country, ta 
teach them the worſhip of the God of Iſrael. But theſe i- 
dolaters, contented: with admitting the true God amongſt 
their antient divinities, worſhipped him jointly with their 
falſe deities, This corrupt worſhip continued afterwards, 
and was the ſource of the averſion entertained by the Jews 
againſt the Samaritans, 

Eſarhaddon, after a prof} perous reign of thirty - nine years 
over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen over the Baby lonians, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, 

(t) Saospuenhinus. This prince is called in Kup⸗ 
ture Nabuchodonoſor, which name was common to the kinga 
ef Babylon, To diſtinguiſn this from the others, bei 
called Nabuchodonoſor the Firſt. 

(u) Tobit was ſtill alive at this time, and.dwelt among 
other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approach+ 


(q) If. wü. 8. (r) 2 Chron. xxl. 11. 13. (5) 2 Kings xvii. 
23-41. (t) A. M. 333 4. Ant. J. C. 669. (u) Tob. xiv. 4-13. 
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ing, he foretold his children the ſudden deſtruction of that 
city; of which at that time there was not the leaſt appear - 
ance. He adviſed them to quit the city, before its ruin came 
on, and to depart as ſoon as they had buried him and his wife. 

The ruin of Nineveh is at hand, ſays the good old man, 
abide us longer here, for I perceive the wickedneſs of the 
city will occafion its deſtruction. Theſe laſt words are 
very remarkable, The wickedneſs of the city will occa- 
fron its deſtruction. Men will be apt to impute the ruin of 
Nineveh to any other reaſon ; but we are taught by the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, that her unrighteouſneſs was the true cauſe of it, 
as it will be with all other ſtates that imitate her crimes, 

(x) Nabuchodonoſor defeated the king of the Medes, in 
a pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign upon 
the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital of his king- 
dom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh, When we 
come to treat of the hiſtory of the Medes, we ſhall give a 
more particular account of this victory. 

- It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia 
was beſieged by Holofernes, one of Nα ch Odonoſor's ge- 
nerals; and that the famous enterprize of Judith was ac- 
compliſhed, N 
(v) SaraAcvs, otherwiſe called ChVYVXA-LAbAxvs. 
This prince ſucceeded Saoſduchinus; and having rendred 
himſelf contemptible to his ſubjects, by his effeminacy, 
the little care he took of his dominions, Nabopolaſſar, a Ba- 
bylonian by birth, and general of his army, uſurped that 
part of the Aſſyrian empire, and reigned over it one and 
twenty years. 

(2) NA BO OTLASSAR. This prince, the better to main- 
tain his uſurped ſovereignty, made an alliance with Cyax- 
ares King of the Medes, With their joint forces they be- 
ſieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly deſtroy- 
ed that great city. We ſhall ſpeak more largely of this great 
event, when we come to the hiſtory of the Medes. From 
this time forwards the city of Babylon became the only ca- 
pital of the Aſſyrian empire, 19903 

(x) Judith i. s, 6. (y) A. M. 3356. Ant. J. C. 648: Alex. 

Folyhiſt, (2) A. M. 3378. Ant. J. C. 66. 
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The Babylonians and the Medes, having deſtroyed Ni- 
neveh, became ſo formidable, that they drew upon them- 


ſelves the jealouſy of all their neighbours. Necho, King of 


Egypt, was ſo alarmed at their power, that, to ſtop their 


progreſs, he marched towards the Euphrates at the head of 
a powerful army, and made ſeveral conſiderable conquelts. 
See the hiſtory of the Egyptians for what concerns this ex- 


pedition, and the conſequences that attended it (a). 
(b) Nabopolaſſar finding, that, after the taking of Car- 

chemiſh by Necho, all Syria and Paleſtine had revolted 

from him, and neither his age nor infirmities permitting 


him to go in perſon to recover them, he made his ſon Na- 


buchodonoſor partner with him in the empire, and ſent him 
with an army, to reduce thoſe countries to their former 
ſubjection. | 

(e) From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 
of Nabuchodonoſor, viz. from the end of the third year of 
Jehoiakim King of Judah, or rather from the beginning of 
the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this 
prince only from the death of his father, which happened 
two years later. 

(d) NaBucHoDONOSOR I. This prince defeated Ne- 
cho's army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemiſh. 
From thence he marched towards Syria and Paleſtine, and 
re - united thoſe provinces to his dominions, 

(e) He likewiſe entered Judea, belieged Jeruſalem, and 
took it. He cauſed Jehoiakin te hear, in chains, with 
a deſign to have him carried 19:1 + but being mov- 
ed with his, repentance and reſtored him to his 
throne. Great numbers of the Jews, and, among the reſt, 
ſome children of the royal family, were carried captive to 
Babylon; whither all the treaſures of the King's palace, 
and a part of the ſacred veſſels of the temple, were like- 
wiſe tranſported. Thus was the judgment God had de- 
nounced by the prophet Iſaiah to king Hezekiah accom- 
pliſhed. From this famous epocha, which was the. fourth 


(a) Vol. i. (b) Berof. apud Joſeph. antiq. I. x. c. 17. et con. 
Ap. I. i. (c) A. M. 3398. Ant. J. C. 606. (d) Jer. xi. 2. 
5 Kings rv. 7+ (e) Dan. i. 1— 7. N 6, 7. 
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year of Jehoiakim king of Judah, we are to date the captivi · 
ty of the jeus at Babylon, ſo often foretold by Jeremiah. Ti 
Daniel, then but eighteen: years old, was carried captive 
among the reſt; and Ezekiel ſome time afterwards. 
() Towards the end of the fifth year of ehoiabim died 
Nabopolaſſar king of Babylon, after liaving reigned one and 
twenty years. As ſoon as his ſon Nabuchodonoſor had 
news. of his death, he ſet out with all expedition for Ba- 
-bylon, taking the neareſt way through the deſert, attend - 
ed only with a ſmall retinue, leaving the bulk of his army 
with his generals, to be conducted to Babylon with the cap- 
tives and ſpoils. On his arrival, he received the govern- 
ment from the hands of thoſe that had carefully: preſerved 
it for him, and ſo ſucceeded (g) yto all the dominions of 
his father, which comprehended Chaldea, Affyria, Ara- 
bia, Syria, and Paleſtine, over which, according to N. 


my, he reigned forty-three years. *« fo 
(h) in the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at dom 
:qwhich he was greatly terrified, though he cauld not call adm 
Ait again to mind. He chereupon conſulted the wiſe. men and 
and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them to male ally 
known to him the ſubſtance of his dream. They all an- ſides 
ſwered, that it was beyond the reach of their art to divine over 
the. thing itſelf; and that the utmoſt they could do, was bylo 
0 give the interpretation of his dream, when he had made aba 
it knon to them. As abſolute princes are not accuſtomed Pron 
to meet with oppoſnion, but will be obeyed in all things, (t 
Nabuchodonoſor, imagining they dealt inſincerely with him, bylot 
fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to die, agan 
Now, Daniel and his three companions were included in c6uni 
the ſentence, as being ranked among the wiſe men. But of his 
Daniel, having firſt invoked his God, deſired to be intro- —— 
2 


- duced to the king, to whom he revealed: the whole ſub- 
* ſtance of his dream. The thing thou ſaweſt, ſays he to of Fe 
" Nebuchadnezzar, '* was an image of an enormous ſize, and 
a terrible countenance. The head thereof was of gold, the 
breaſt and arms of ſilver, the belly and thighs of braſs, 


[k) Can. Ptol. Beroſ. oſeph. an I. Xe. et von. 
I. x. (g) A. M. ed K. _— 00 Dan: K 2 
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«- and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as the 
king was attentively looking upon that viſion, behold a. 
„ {tone was cut out of a mountain without hands, and the 
** ſtone ſmote the image upon his feet, and brake them to 
pieces; the whole image was ground as ſmall as duſt, 
and the ſtone became a great mountain, and filled the 
«whole earth,“ When Daniel had related the dream, he 
gave the king likewiſe the- interpretation thereof, ſhewing - 
him how it ſignified the three great empires, which were 
to ſucceed that of the Aſſyrians, namely, the Perſian, tlie 
Grecian, and the- Roman, or (according to ſome) that of 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. After theſe king - 
% doms, continued Daniel, **ſhall the God of heaven ſet 
up a kingdom, which ſhall never be deſtroyed; and this 
„kingdom ſhall not be left to other people, but ſhall break 
in pieces and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and ſhall ſtand 
« for ever.” By which Daniel plainly foretold the king - 
dom of jeſus Chriſt. Nebuchadnezzar, quite raviſhed with 
admiration and aſtoniſhment, after having acknowleged 
and loudly declared, that the God of the Iſraelites was re- 
ally the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the higheſt off - 
ſies in the kingdom, made him chief of the governours 
over all the wiſe men, rulet of the whole province of Bag: 
byloti, and one of the principal lords of the council, that 
always attended the court. His three friends were alſo” 
promoted to honours and dignities; 

(i) At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of Ba · 
bylon, whoſe generals, that were ſtill in Judea, marched. 
againſt him, and committed all kinds of hoſtilities upon his 
country. He flept with his fathers, is all the ſeriptute ſays 
of his death. Jereniiah'had prophefied, that he ſhould'neis: - | 
ther be regretted nor lamented; but ſhould be buried with! 
the burial of an aſs, drawn and caft forth beyond the gates + 
of Jeruſalem. This was no doubt fulfilled, though i it is 
not known in what manner. '» 

Jechonias facceeded both to the throne and iniquiof 


(iz Kings iv. I, 2. | 
Al. Jchoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv. 6---19, 
Vor. If, E 
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his father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants continuin g the 
blockade of Jeruſalem, in three months time he himſelf 
came at the head of his army, and made himſelf maſter 
of the city. He plundered both the temple and the king's 
palace of all their treaſures, and ſent them away to Baby- 
lon, together with all the golden veſſels remaining, which 
Solomon had made for the uſe of the temple : he carried 
away likewiſe a vaſt number of captives, amongſt whom 
was king Jechonias, his mother, his wives, with all the 
- chief officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room 
of ſechonias, he ſet upon the throne * uncle Mattaniah, 
who was otherwiſe called Zedeliab. 

(x) This prince had as little religion and proſperity as his 
forefathers. Having made an alliance with Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taken to the 
king of Babylon, The latter ſoon chaſtiſed him for it, and 
immediately laid fiege to Jeruſalem, The king of Egypt's 
arrivaFat the head of an army gave the beſieged ſome hopes: 
but their joy was very ſhort-lived ; the Egyptians were 
defeated, and the conqueror returned againſt Jeruſalem, 
and renewed the ſiege, which laſted near a twelvemonth. 
(1) At laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and a terrible 
ſlaughter enſued, Zedekiah's two ſons were, by Nebuch- 
adnezzar's orders, killed before their father's face, with 
all the nobles and principal men of Judah; Zedekiah him- 
ſelf had both his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, 
and carried to Babylon, where he was confined in priſon 
as long as he lived. The city and temple were pillaged 
and burnt, and all their fortifications demoliſhed, | 

(m) Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, after his 
ſucceſsful war againſt Judea, he ordered a golden ſtatue to 
be made fixty * cubits high, afſembled all the great men 
of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication of it, and com- 
- manded all his ſubjects to worſhip it, threatening to caſt 
thoſe that ſhould refuſe into the midſt of a burning ſiery 
furnace. Upon this occaſion it was, that the three young 


() 2 Kings xxiv. 17---20. and xxi, 3---10, OA. "a2 ol 
Ant. J. C. 589. (m) Dan. ii, | 
” Ninety feet, EY 
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Hebrews, Ananias, Miſael, and Azarias, who, with an in- 
vincible courage, refuſed to comply with the king's impious 
ordinance, were preſerved after a miraculous manner, in 
the midſt of the flames, The king, himſelf a witneſs of 
this aſtoniſhing miracle,. gubliſhed an edit, whereby all 
perſons whatſoever: were forbid, upon pain of death, to 
ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of Ananias, Miſael, 
and Azarias : he likewiſe: promoted theſe three young men 
to the higheſt honours and employments. 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of his- reign, 
and the fourth after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, marched 
again into Syria, and beſieged Tyre, at the time when Itho- 
bal was king thereof. Tyre was a ſtrong and opulent city, 


which had never been ſubject to any foreign power, and was 


then in great repute for its commerce; (n) by which many 
of its citizens were become like ſo many princes in wealth 
and magnificence. It was built by the Sidonians two hundred - 
and fofty years before the temple of Jeruſalem. For Sidon 
being taken by the Philiſtines of Aſcalon, many of its in- 
habitants made their eſcape in ſhips, and founded the city 
of Tyre. And for this reaſon we find it called in Iſaiah (o), 
the daughter of Sidon. But the daughter ſoon ſurpaſſed 
the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. Accordingly, 
at the time we are ſpeaking of, ſhe was in a condition tu 
reliſt thirteen years together a monarch, to whoſe yoke 
all the reſt of the caſt had ſubmitted. _. 

(p) It was not till after ſo many years, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar made himſelf maſter of Tyre. His troops ſuffered 
incredible hardſhips. before it; ſo that, according to the 
prophet's expreſſion, (q) every head was made bald, and 


| every ſhoulder was peeled. | Before the city was reduced 


to the laſt extremity, its inhabitants retired, with the great- 
elt part of their effects, into a neighbouring iſle, half a mile 
from the ſhore, where they built a new city; the name 
and glory whereof extinguiſhed the remembrance of the 
old one, which from thenceforward became a mere ey, ; 
retaining the name of antient Tyre. 


(p) Ezck. Xxvi. 27. Iſ. xxii. f.; - Juſt. I. xvũi. c. 3+ (6) Ian 8. 
(e) Joſ. Antiq. l.x.C,12, et con. Ap. 1. . (q) Ez. xxix. 19, 19. 
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(t); Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone 
the utmoſt fatigues during ſo long and difficult a ſiege, and 
having found nothing in the place to requite then for the 
ſervice they had rendered Almighty God (it is the expreſſion 
of the prophet) in executing his vengeance upon that ci- 
ty; to make them amends, God was pleaſed to promiſe, 
by the mouth of Ezekiel, chat he would give them the 
ſpoils of Egypt. And indeed Nebuchadnez zar conquered 
Egypt ſoon after, as I have more fully. celated in the hi- 
ſtory of the Egyptiadbs (7. 
When this prince bad happily finiſhed all bis wars, and 
Vas in a ſtate of perfect peace and tranquillity, he put the 
Hft hand to the building, or rather to the embelliſning of 
Babylon. The reader may ſee in (ſ) qoſephus an account 
of the magnificent ſtructures aſcribed to this monarch by 
dſeveral writers. 1 have mentioned a great part of them in 
the deſcription already. given of that ſtately city. 
(tt) Whilſt nothing ſeemed wanting to complete Nebuch- 
* adnezzar's happineſs, a frightful dream diſturbed his repoſe, 
and filled him with great anxiety. He dreamed, he Jaw 


. a tree inthe micdſt of theeanb, whoſe height was greae. 


The tree grew, and was ſtrong, and the height of it 
<© reached unto heaven, and the ſight thereof to the end of 
% the earth. The leaves were fair, and the fruit much; 
% and in it was meat for all; the beaſts of the field had 
*© ſhadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in 
ci the boughs thereof, and all. fleſh was fed of it. Then a 
% watcher, and an holy one came down from heaven, and 
** cried, Hew down the tree, and cut off his branches, ſhake 
off his leaves, and ſcatter his fruit; let the beaſts get a- 
< way from under it, and the ſowls from his branches. 
1 Nevertheleſs, leave the ſtump of his roots in the earth, 
, even with a band of iron and braſa, in the tender graſs of 

<* the field; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, and 
let his portion be wich the beaſts in the graſs of the carth, 
Let his heart be changed from man's, and let a beaſt's 
** heart be given unto him, and let ſeven times over 


(% Ee: _= 16.0. (5) Vol. I. () Antiq. I. x. e. 12, 
G Din, is ee 
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et him. This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and 
the demand by the word of the holy ones; to the intent 


10 that the living may know, that the Moſt High ruleth ian 


«* the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever * 
% will, and ſetteth over it the baſeſt of men. 

The king, juſtly terrified at this terrible dream, confale- 
ed all his wiſe men and magicians, but to no purpoſe. He 
was obliged to have recourſe to Daniel; who expounded the 
dream, and applied it to the king's own perſon; plainly de- 
claring to him, That he ſhould be driven from the 


«« pany of men for ſeven years, ſhould be reduced to the 


* condition and fellowſhip of the beaſts of the field, and 
© feed-upon' graſs like a bulloc; that his kingdomr-never- 


theleſs ſhould be preſerved for him, and he ſhould re- 


* poficfs his throne, when he ſhould have learned to know 


« and. acknowlege, that all power is from above, and 


« cometh from heaven. Aſter this he exhorted him to 


s break off his ſins 'by righleanſaths, e 


* ſhewing mercy to the poor. 

All theſe things came to paſs upon. Nebuchadnezzar, as 

the prophet had foretold, At the end of twelve months, 

as he was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty 
and magnificence of his buildings, he ſaid, Ir not this great 

Babylon which I have built for the houſe of the kingdom, by 

the mught of my power, and for the bonour of my majeſty? 

Would a ſecret impulſe of complacency and vanity in 
prince, at the fight of ſuch noble ſtructures erected by him- 

ſelf, appear to us ſo very criminal? And yet, hardly were 

the words out of his mouth, when a. voice came down from 

heaven, and pronounced this ſentence: In the ſame: hour 


bis underſtanding. went from him; © he wwas driven from 


men, and uid eat graſi like oxen, and his. body was wet 


with the deu of heaven, till his hairs were grown like 


eagles feathers, and his nails like birds claws; 
After the'expiration of the appointed time, he recover- 


ed hisſedfes, rand the uſe of his anderſtanding: He lifted 


up his eyes unto heaven, (ſays the ſcripture), and blefſad 


(le Moſt High; he praiſed and honoured bin that liveth 
bh ever, whoſe daminion is an everlaſting dominion, and 
E 
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bis kingdom is from generation to generation: confeſling, 
That all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing before 
him, and that he doth according 10 bis will in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, What deft thou? 
Now he recovered his — countenance and form. His 
courtiers went out to ſeck him; he was reſtored to his 
throne, and became greater and more powerful than ever. 
Being affected with the heartieſt gratitude, he cauſed, by 
a ſolemn edit, to be publiſhed through the whole extent 
of his dominions, what aſtoniſhing and miraculous things 
God had wrought in his perſon, 
One year after this — IE having reign- 
ed forty-three years, reckoning from the death of his fa- 
ther. He was one of the greateſt monarchs that ever 
_ reigned in the Eaſt. He was ſucceeded by his fon, 
u) Evit-MexoDACH.' As ſoon as he was ſettled in 
thethrone, he releaſed Jechonias king of Judah out of priſon, 
where he had been conſined neat ſeven and thirty years. 
im the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which laſted but 
two years, the learned place Daniel 's detection of the fraud 
practiſed by the prieſts of Bel; the innocent artiſice by 
which he contrived to kill the Jraghn, which was worſhip- 
ped as a god; andthe miraculous deliverance of the ſame 
prophet out of the den of lions, where he bad viduals 
re him by the prophet Habakkuk. | 
(x) Evil-Merodach rendered himſelf ſo odious by his 
re and other extravagancies, chat his own rela- 
| tions conſpired againſt him, and put him to dean. 
f. () NexiGiis$4r; his fiſter's mand, and one of che 
be Ne conſpirators, reigned in his ſtede. | 
- + Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown, FO" 
great preparations for war againſt the Medes; which made 
Cyaxares ſend for Cyrus out of Perſia to his aſſiſtance. 
Tbis ſtory will be more particularly related by and 15 
- where we ſhall find that this prince was Gain i in battle 


the fourth y r of his reign. © . u N 8 
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(2) LABOROSsOARZ(HoOb, his ſon, ſucceeded to the 
throne. This was a very wicked prince. Being born with 
the moſt vicious inclinations, he indulged them without re- 
ſtraint when he came to the crown; as if he had been in- 
veſted with ſovereign power, only to have the privilege of 
committing with impunity the moſt infamous and barbarous 
actions. He reigned but nine months; his own ſubje&s 
conſpiring againſt him, put him to death. His ſucceſſor was 

(a) Lanywir, or NanBontd. This prince had like- 
wiſe other names, and in ſcripture that of Bel/hazzar. 

It is reaſonably ſuppoſed, that he was the fon of Evit- 
merodach, by his wife Nitoeris, and conſequently grand- 
ſon to Nebuchadnezzar; to whom, according to Jeremi- 
ah's propheſy, the nations of the eaſt were to be ſubjeR; 
as alſo to his ſon, and his grandſon after him: (b) A 
nations ſhall ſerve him, and his ſon, and his ſon's fon, 
until the very time of his land ſhall come. | 

(e) Nitocris is that queen who raiſed ſo many noble e- 
difices in Babylon. She cauſed her own monument to be 
placed over one of the moſt remarkable gates of the city, 
with an inſcription, diſſnading her ſucceſſors from touching 
the treaſures laid up in it, without the moſt urgent and 
indiſpenſable neceſſity. The tomb remained unopened till % 
the reign of Darius; who, upon his breaking it open, in- 
ſtead of thoſe immenſe treaſures he had flattered himſelf 
with, found nothing but the following inſcription. | 

IF THOU HADST- NOT AN INSATIABLE THIRST 
AFTER MONEY, AND, A MOST SORDID, AVARITI-" 
ous sour, THOU WOULDEST NEVER/ HAVE BRO= 
KEN ' OPEN. THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

(d) In the firſt year of Belſhazzar's reign, Daniel had 
the viſion of the four beaſts, which repreſented the four 
great monarchies, and the kingdom of the Meſhah, which - 
was to ſucceed them. (e) In the third year of the ſame 
reign, he had the viſion of the ram and the he-goat, which 
preſigured the deſtruction of the Perſian empire by Alex- 
ander the Great, and the perſecution which Aatiochus E- 
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40 The His To of. the 
piphanes, king of Syria, ſhould bring upon the Jews. 

| ſhall hereafter make ſome reflections upon theſe — 
and give à larger account of them. 

(f) Belſhazzar, whilſt his enemies were ne Baby- 
lon, gave a great entertainment do his whole court, upon 
zà certain feſtival, which was annually celebtated with great 
rejoicing, The joy of this feaſt was greatly diſturbed by 
_ 4 viſion, and ſtill more ſo by the explication which Daniel 

gave of it to the king. The ſentence written upon the wall 
imported, that his kingdom was taken from him, and given 
to the Medes and Perſians. That very night the RE 
taken, and Belſhazzar killed. | - 

(g) Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after aries 
ſubliſted two hundred and ten years from the a 
of the great Aſſyrian empire. 

The particular circumſtances of che fiowes Ade wing 
of wes ee ſhall be related-in * wſtory 3 
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on Th biltory of the kingdom of t the Moder, os. . *. 


(b) I Took notice, in ſpeakiny of the deſtrugicn ef the 
antient Aſfyrian empire, that Arbaces, general of 
the Medes, was one of the chief authors of the c6nfpuacy 
againſt Sardanapalus: and ſeveral writers believe, that be 
then immediately became ſovereign maſter of Media, an 
many other provinces, and aſſumed the title of Ning. He- 
rodotus is not of this opinion. I ſhall relate what - that 
| Celebrated hiſtorian fays upon the ſubje@,” _ f 
(i) The Aſſyrians, who had for many ages eie em- 
pire of Ali, began to decline in their power by the revolt 
of ſeveral nations. The Medes firſt threw off their yoke, 
and maintained for ſome time the liberty they had acquired 
by their valour: but that liberty degenerating into licenti- 
ouſneſs, and their government not being well eſtabliſhed, 
they fell i into a kind of anarchy, worſe than their former 
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enough to reſtrain them, or ſufficient authority to puniſh 
the offenders. But all theſe diſorders induced the people 
to ſettle a form of government, which rendered the ſtate 
mare flouriſhing than ever it was before. 


The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes, 


Almoſt all the people dyelt in villages, when Dejoces, the 
ſon of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected the ſtate into a 
monarchy. This perſon, ſeeing the great diſorders that pre- 
vailed throughout all Media, reſolved to take advantage of 


thoſe troubles, and make chem ſerve to exalt him to the 


royal dignity, He had a great reputation in his own coun- 
try, and paſſed for a man, not only regular in his oun 


conduct, but poſſeſſed of all the dene and Equity ne- 


ceſſary for a governor, 

s ſoon as he had formed the delten of ciel the 
throas, he laboured to make. the good qualities that bad been 
obſerved in him more conſpicuous than ever. He-ſucceeded 
Jo well, Hat the inhabitants of the village where he lived 


made him their judge. In this-office.he acquitted himſelf - 


with great. prudence; and his cares had all the ſucceſs ex- 
pedted from them: for he brought the people of that village 
49 a ſuber and regular Jife. The inhabitants of other villagea, 
whom perpetual diſorders ſuſfered not to dive iu quiet, ob- 
ſerving the good order Dejoces had introduced in the place 
where he preſided as judge, began to addreſs themſelves to 
bim, and make him arbitrator of their differences. . The 
fame of his equity daily increaſing, all ſuch as had any af. 


fair of conſequence brought it before him, expecting to 


find that equity in Dejoces, which they could meet wick 
no where elſe. 

When he found biniſelf thus far advanced in his defiqns; 
he judged it a proper time to {ct his laſt engines to work 
for the compaſſing his point. He therefore retired from 
buſineſs, pretendiog to be over · fatigued with the multitude 
of people that reſorted to him from all quarters; and would 
not exerciſe the office of judge any longer, notwithſlanding 
all an) of ſuch as wiſhed wel to the publis 


— 


where, becauſe there was no body that had either power - 


vo The HisTory of the 
tranquillity, Whenever any perſons addreſſed themſelves 
to him, he told them, that his own domeſtic affairs would 
not allow him to attend thoſe of other people. | 

The licentioufneſs, which had been for ſome time re- 
| ſtrained by the management of Dejoces, began to prevail 
more than ever, as ſoon as he had withdrawn himſelf from 
the adminiſtration of affairs; and the evil increaſed to- ſuch 
Aa degree, that the Medes were obliged to aſſemble, and de- 
liberate upon the means of curing ſo dangerous a aiforder, 
There are different ſorts of ambition: Some violent and 

impetuous, carry every thing as it were by ſtorm, ſticking 
at no kind of cruelty or murder: another ſort more gentle, 
like that we are ſpeaking of, puts on an appearance of 
moderation and juſtice, workitg under ground, (if I may 
uſe that expreſſion), and yet arrives at her e as ſure- 
ly as the other. 

Dejoces, who ſaw things ſucceeding according to his 
wiſh, ſent his emiſſaries to the aſſembly, after having in- 
ſtructed them in the part they were to at, When expe · 
dients for ſtopping the courſe of the publie evils came to 
be propoſed, theſe emiſſaries, ſpeaking in their turn, re- 
preſented, that, unleſs the face of the republic was entirely 
changed, their country would become uninhabitable ; that 
the only means to remedy the preſent diſorders, was to 
ele& a king; who ſhould have authority to reſtrain vio- 
lence, and make laws for the goverament of the nation. 
© Then every man could proſecute his own affairs in peate 
and ſafety ; whereas the injuſtice that now reigned in all 
parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the coun- 
try. This opinion was generally approved; and the whole 
company was convinced, that no gxpedient could be deviſed 
more effectual for curing the 2 t evil, than that of con- 
verting the ſtate into a monarchy. The only thing then to be 
done was, to chuſe a king; and about this their deliberations 
were not long. They all agreed, there was not a man in 
Media ſo capable of governing as De joces; ſo that he was 
immediately with common conſent elected king. 

If we reflect in the leaſt on the firſt eſtabliſhment of king- 
doms, in any age or country whatſoever, we ſhall find; that 
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the maintenance of order, and the care of the public good, 


ves was the original deſign of monarchy, Indeed there would be 
ld no poſſibility of eſtabliſhing order and peace, if all men were 
* "ſolved to be independent, and would not ſubmit to an au- 
re. thority, which takes from them a part of their liberty, in 


at war, if they will always be ſtriving for dominion over 
others, or refuſe to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt ; for the ſake of 


government, (k) And the ſcripture teacheth us, that the 


king divine providence has not only allowed of the project, and 
ntle, the execution of it ; but conſecrated it likewiſe by an 

e of immediate communication of his own power, | 
may There is nothing certainly nobler or greater, than to fon 
ure- 


a private perſon, eminent for his merit and virtue, and 
fitted by his excellent talents for the higheſt employments, 
and yet, through inclination-and modeſty, preferring a life 
of obſcurity and retirement; than to ſee ſuch a man ſincere- 
ly refuſe the offer made to bim, of reigning over a whole 
nation, and at laſt conſent to undergo the toil of government, 


re- upon no other motive than that of being ſerviceable to his 
ürely I fellow citizens. His firſt diſpoſition, by which he declares, 
chat that he is acquainted with the duties, and conſequently 
as to 


with the dangers annexed to a ſovereign power, ſhews him 
to have a ſoul more elevated and great than greatneſs itſelf; 


n. or, to ſpeak more juſtly, a ſoul ſuperior to all ambition: 
PEACE nothing can ſhew him ſo perfectly worthy of that important 
in all charge, as the opinion he has of his not being ſo, and his 
coun- fears of being unequal to it. But when he generouſly ſa- 
whole eriſices his on qujet and fatisfation to the welfare and 
viſed tranquillity of the public, it is plain be underſtands what 
con- chat ſovereign power has in it really good, or truly vlu- 
to be able ; which is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming | 
ayons the defender of his country, of procuring it many adyan- N 
Jan in tage s, and of redreſſing various evils; of cauſing Y 
e Was Juſtice to flouriſh, of bringing virtue and probity into reputh- 
"0M tion, and of eſtabliſhing peace and plenty: and he comſoris 


„ chat (%) Rom, xii. 153. 


vail order to preſerve the reſt. Mankind muſt be perpetually 


their own peace and ſafety they muſt have a maſter, and 
mult conſent to obey him. This is the human origin of 
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41 himſelf for the cares and troubles to which he is expoſed, la 
3 by the proſpect of the many benefits reſulting from them th 
1 to the public. Such a governor was Numa at Rome; and all 
"nt fuch have been ſome other emperors, whom-the people we 
" have conſtrained to accept the ſupreme power. ho 
144 It muſt be owned, (I can't help repeating it), that there 11 
4 is notlüng nobler or greater than ſuch a diſpoſition, But T1 
. to put on the maſk of modeſty and virtue, in order to ſa- At 
* tisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did; to affect to appear | 
lt outwardly what a man is not inwardly; to refuſe for a time, bel 
16 3. and then accept with a ſceming repugnancy, what a man am 
ii kl earneſtly deſires; and what he has been labouring by ſecret par 
Wi. underhand practices to obtain: this double-dealing has ſo 
WT much meanneſs in it, that it neceſſarily leſſens our opinion par 
i of the perſon, and extremely eclipſes his merit, be his to e 
"08 tulents at the ſame time never fo extraordinary. pert 
1 0) Dejoces reigned ſifty- three years. When De joces off, 
Wit had aſcended the throne, he endeavoured to convince the kee 
Bids people, that they were not miſtaken in the choice they acct 
7 had made of him for reſtoring of order. At firſt he re- ſpea 
3 ſolved to have his dignity of king attended with all the tis 
1 1 marks” that could inſpire an awe and reſpect for his per- that 
1 ſon. He obliged bis ſubjects to build him a magnificent laug 
i | palace in the place he appointed. This palace he ſtrongly 1 
* fortified; and choſe out from among his people ſuch per- bette 
1 ſons 40 be judged fitteſt to be his guards. bavi 
g „ : "After having thus provided for his own ſecurity, he jadg 
n i I | applied himſelf to poliſh and civilize his ſubjects; who rity 
} Wn having been/ accuſtomed to live in che country, and in and « 
_ villages, almoſt without laws arid without polity, had con- ly lo 
18 tracted a ſavage diſpoſition. To this end he commanded by ke 
„ them to build a city, marking out himſelf the place and peopl 
1 circuinference of the walls. This city was compaſſed about made 
MN with ſeven diſtin& walls, all diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, one, | 
Ch that the outermoſt did not hinder the parapet of the ſe- It 
cond from being ſeen, nor the ſecond that of the third, he ſay 
and ſo of all the reſt. The ſituation of the place was of his 
| extremely favourable for ſuch a deſign; for it was a retzu· f ed bin 
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lar hill, whoſe ſoa was equal on every ſide. Within 
the laſt and ſmalleſt incloſure ſtood the king's palace, with 
all his treaſures : in the ſixth, which was next to that, there 
were ſeveral apartments for lodging the officers of his 
houſhgld ; and the intermediate ſpaces, between the other 

walls were appointed for the habitation of the people. 
The firlt and largeſt incloſure was about the bigneſs of 
Athens. The name of this city was Ecbatana. 

The proſpe& of it was magnificent and beautiful; for, 
beſides the diſpoſition of the walls, which formed a kind of 
amphitheatre, the different colours wherewith the ſeveral 
parapets were painted formed a delightful variety, 

After the city was finiſhed, and Dejoces had obliged 
part of the Medes to ſettle in it, he turned all his thoughts 
to compoling of laws for the good of the ſtate. But being 
perſuaded, that the majeſty of kings is moſt reſpected afar 
off, (major ex longinquo reverentia, Tacit.) he began to 
keep himſelf at a diſtance from his people; was almoſt in- 
acceſſible and inviſible to his ſubjects, not ſuffering them to 
ſpeak, or communicate their affairs to him, but only by pe- 
titions, and the interpoſition of his officers, And even thoſe, 
that had the privilege of approaching him, might neither 
laugh nor ſpit in his preſence. | 

This great ſtateſman acted in this manner, in onde the 
better to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the crown. For, 
having to deal with men, yet uncivilized, and no very good 
jadges of true merit, he was afraid that too great a familia- 
rity with him might induce contempt, and occaſion plots 
and conſpiracies againſt growing power, which is general- 
ly looked upon with invidious and diſcontented eyes. But 
by keeping himſelf thus concealed from the eyes of the 
people, and making himſelf known only by the wiſe laws he 
made, and the ſtrict juſtice he took care to adminiſter to every 
one, he acquired the reſpect and eſteem of all his ſubjects. 

It is ſaid, that, from the innermoſt part of his palace, 
he ſawevery thing that was done in his dominions, by means 
of his emiſſaries, who brought him accounts, and inform- 
ed him of all tranſactions. By this means no crime 2 

Vor. II. . * 
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ed either the knowlege of the prince, or the rigour of 
the law ; and the puniſhment treading upon the heels of 
the offence, kept the wicked in awe, and = the courſe 
of violence and injultice, 

Things might poſſibly paſs in this manner to a certain 
degree during his adminiſtration : but there is nothing more 
obvious than the great inconveniencies neceſſarily reſulting 
from the cuſtom introduced by Dejoces, and wherein he has 
been imitated by the reſt of the eaſtern potentates; the cuſ- 
tom, I mean, of living concealed in his palace; of govern- 
ing by ſpies diſperſed throughout his kingdom; of relying 
ſolely upon their ſincerity for the truth of facts; of not ſuf- 
fering truth, the complaints of the oppreſſed, and the juſt 
reaſons of innocent perſons, to be conveyed to him any o- 
ther way, than through foreign channels ; that is, by men 
liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men that ſtop up all 
avenues to remonſtrances, or the reparation of injuries; and 
that were capable of doing the greateſt injuſlice themſelves, 
with ſo much the more eaſe and aſſurance, as their iniquity 
remained undiſcovered, and conſequently unpuniſhed. But 
beſides all this, methinks that very affectation in princes 
of being inviſible, ſhews them to be conſcious of their ſlen- 
der merit, which ſhuns the light, and dates not ſtand the 
teſt of a near examination, 

Dejoces was ſo wholly taken up ia humanizing and ſof- 
tening the manners, and in making laws for the good go- 
vernment of his people, that he never engaged i in any en- 
terprize againſt his neighbours, though his reign was very 
long; for he did not die till after having reigned fifty - 
three years. 

(m) PHRAORTES reigned twenty- two years. After the 
death of Dejoces, his ſon Phraortes, called otherwiſe * 
Aphraartes, ſucceeded. The ſole affinity between theſe 
two names would make one believe, that this is the king 
called in ſcripture Arphaxad: but that opinion has many 
other ſubſtantial reaſons to ſupport it; as may be ſeen in 


(m) A. M. 3347. Ant. J. C. 659. Her. c. 102. 
Nn Graec, ms by One, Syn- 
ec]. Judith i. 1. 
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Pather Montfaucon's learned diſſertation, of which I have 
made great uſe in this treatiſe, The paſſage in Judith, That 
Arphaxad built a very ſtrong city, and called it Etbata- 
ua, has deceived molt authors, and made them believe, that 
Arphaxad muſt be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder 
of that city. But the Greek text of Judith, which the vul- 
gar tranſlation renders aedificavit, ſays only, (n) That 
Arphaxad added new buildings to Ecbatana. And what 
can be more natural, than that the father not having entire- 
ly perfected fo conſiderable a work, the ſon ſhould put the 
laſt hand to it, and make ſuch additions as were wanting? 

(o) Phraortes being of a very warlike temper, and not 
contented with the kingdom of Media, left him by his fa- 
ther, attacked the Perſians; and defeating them in a deci- 
five battle, brought them under ſubje&on to his empire. 
Then ſtrengthened by the acceſhon of their troops, he at- 
tacked other neighbouring nations, one after another, till 
he made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the Upper Aſia, which 
comprehends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from Me- 
dia as far as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good ſucceſs, he ventured to turn his arms 


againſt the Aſſyrians, at that time indeed weakened through 


the revolt of ſeveral nations, but yer very powerful in them+ 
ſelves. Nabuchodonoſor, their king, otherwiſe called Sa- 
eſduchinas, raiſed a great army in his own country, and F 
ſent ambaſſadors to ſeveral other nations of the Eaſt, to re- 


quire their aſſiſtance. They all refuſed him with contempt, | 


and ignominiouſly treated his ambaſſadors, letting him ſee, 


chat they no longer dreaded that empire, which had for- 


merly kept the greateſt part of them in a laviſh ſubjection. 
The king, highly enraged at ſuch inſolent treatment, 

ſwore by his throne and his reign, that he would be reyeng- 
ed of all thoſe nations, and put them every one to theſword, 
He then prepared for battle, with what forces he had, i 

(n) "ErwnoJopnor tx: *Exlaravorc. 

(o) Judith, text. Gr.; Her. I. i. c. 102. 

t The Greek text places theſe embaſſies before the battle. 
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the plain of Ragau. A great battle enſued there, which 
proved fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry 
_ fled, his chariots were overturned and put into diſorder, and 
Nabuchodonoſor gained a complete victory. Then taking 
advantage of the defeat and confuſion of the Medes, he en- 
tered their country, took their cities, puſhed on his con- 
queſts even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and the walls 
by ſtorm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his ſoldiers, 
who plundered it, and (tripped it of all its ornaments. 
The unfortunate Phraortes, who had eſcaped into the 
mountains of Ragau, fell at laſt into the hands of Nabu- 
chodonoſor, who cruelly cauſed him to be ſhot to death 
with darts. After that, he returned to Nineveh with all 
his army, which was ſtill very numerous; and for four 
months together, did nothing but feaſt and divert himſelf 
with thoſe that had accompanied him in this expedition. 
In Judith we read, that the king of Aſſy ria ſent Holo- 
phernes, with a powerful army, to revenge himſelf, of thoſe 
that had refuſed him ſuccours. The progreſs and cruelty 
of that commander, the general conſternation of all the peo- 
ple, the courageous reſolution of the Iſraelites to withſtand 
him, in hopes that their God would defend them, the extre- 
mit y to which Bethulia and the whole nation was reduced, 
the miraculous deliverance. of that city by the courage and 
conduct of the brave judith, and the complete overthrow 
of the Aſſyrian army, are all related in the ſame book. 
esp) Cyaxaxes I. reigned forty years. This prince ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne immediately after his father's death. 
He was a very brave, enterprizing prince, and knew how to 
make his advantage of the late overthrow of the Aſſyrian 
army. He firſt ſettled himſelf well in his kingdom of Me- 
dia, and then conquered all Upper Aſia. But what he had 
moſt at heart was, to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge 
the death of his father by the deſtruction of that great city. 
The Aſſyrians came out to meet him, having only the 
remains of that great army which was deſtroyed before Be- 
thulia. A battle enſued, wherein the Aſſyrians were defeat - 


(p) A, M, 3369, Ant. J. Go 635. Herod, 1. i. C. 103 — 106. 
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ed, and driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, purſuing his 
victory, laid ſiege to the city, which was upon the point 8f 
falling inevitably into his hands, but that the time was not 
yet come, when God deſigned to puniſh that city” for her 
crimes, and for the calamities ſhe had brought upon his 
people, as well as other nations. It was delivered from 
its preſent danger in the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the ighboubia 
of the Palus Macotis, had driven the Cimmerians out of 
Europe, and was ſtil} marching, under the conduct of King 
Madyes, in purſuit of them. The Cimmerians had found 
means to eſcape from the Scythians, who were advancing 
into Media, Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, raifed the 
fiege from before Nineveh, and marched with all his forces 
againft that mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, 
was going to over-run all Aſia, The two armies engaged, 
and the Medes were vanquiſhed; The barbarians, finding 
no other obſtacle in their way, overſpread not only Me- 
dia, but almoſt all Afia. After that, they marched towards 
Egypt, from whence Pſammiticus diverted their courſe by 
preſents. They then returned into Paleſtine, where ſome 
of them plundered the temple of Venus at Aſealon, the 
molt antient temple dedicated to that goddeſs. Some of 
theſe Scythians ſettled at Bethſhean, a city in the tribe of 
Manaſſeh, on this ſide Jordan, which from them was af- 
terwards called Scythopolis, 

The Scythians, for the ſpace of ewenty<eiphe years, were. 
maſters of the Upper Aſia; namely, the two Armenias, Cap- 
padocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; during whieh time 
they ſpread deſolation where-ever they came. The Medes 
had no way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous 
ſtratagem. Under of eultivating and ſtrengthen- 
ing the alliance they had made together, they invited the 


' greateſt part of them to a general feaſt, which was made in 


every family. Each maſter of the feaſt made his gueſts drunk, 
and in that condition were the Scythians maſſacred, The 
Medes then repoſſeſſed themſelves of the provinces they had 
loft, and once more extended their empire to the banks ot 


the Halys, which was their antient boundary weſt ward. 
F 3 
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(q) The remaining Scythians, who were not at the ban- 
quets, having heard of the maſſacre of their countrymen, 
fled into Lydia, to King Halyattes, who received them with 
great humanity, This occaſioned a war between thoſe wo 
Princes, Cyaxares immediately led his troops to the fron- 
tiers of Lydia. Many battles were fought during the ſpace 
of five years, with almoſt equal advantage on both ſides, 
The battle fought in the ſixth year was very remarkable, 
on account of an eclipſe of the ſun, which happened during 
the engagement, when on a ſudden the day was turned in- 
to a dark night, Thales, the Milehan, had feretold this 


eclipſe. The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the 


heat of the battle, equally terrified with this upforeſeen e · 
vent, whieh they looked upon as a ſign of the anger of the 
, immediately retreated on both ſides, and made peace. 
Spennchs, king of Cilicia, and * Nabuchodonofor, king of Ba- 
bylon, were the mediators, To render the friendſhip more 
firm and inviolable, the two prinees agreed to ſtrengthen it 
by the tye of marriage, and agreed, that Halyattes ſhould give 
his daughter Aryenis to Alt yages, eldeſt ſon of Cyaxares. 
The manner theſe people had of contracting alliance with 
one another, is very remarkable. Beſides other ceremonies, 
which they had in common with the Greeks, they had this 
in particular; the two contracting parties made themſelves 
inciſions in the arms, and licked one another's blood. 

(r) Cyaxares's firlt care, as ſoon as he faund himſelf a- 
gain in peace, was to reſume the ſiege of Niveveh, which 
the irruption of the Scythians bad obliged” him to raiſe. 
Nabopolaſſar, King of Babylon, with whom he had lately 
contracted 2 particular alliance, joined with him in a league 
againſt the Afſyrians, Having therefore united their forces, 
they | belieged Nineveh, took it, killed Saracus the king, 
and utterly. deſtroyed that mighty city. 

Gd had foretold by his prophets, above an hundred 
years before, that he would bring vengeance upon that im- 
pious city for the blood of his ſervants, wherewith the kings 
thereof had gorged themſelves, like ravenous lions ; that he 

(g) Her. I. i. c. 74. 
(r) A. M. 3378. Ant. J. C. 626. Her. L i. c. ans. ; 
In Herodotus he is called Labynetus. 
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himſelf would march at the head of the troops that ſnould 
come to beſiege it; that he would cauſe conſternation and 
terror to go before them; that he would deliver the old 
men, the mothers, and ale children, into the mercileſs 
hands of the ſoldiers ; that all the treaſures of the city ſhould 

fall into the hands of rapacious and inſatiable plunderers; 

and that the city itſelf ſhould be ſo totally and uttterly de · 
{troyed, that not ſo much as a footſtep of it ſhould be left; 
and that the people ſhould aſk hereafter, Where did the 
proud city of Nineveh ſtand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themſelves : 


(1) Wa to the bloody city, (cries Nahum), it is all full of © 


lies and robbery. (s) He that daſheth in pieces is come 
up before thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the cru- 
elties done to jacob and to Iſrael. (t) I hear already the 
noiſe of the whip, and the noiſe of the rattling of the wheels, 
and of the prancing horſes, and of the bounding chariots. 
The horſeman lifteth up both the bright fword, and the: 
glittering ſpear. (u) The ſhield of his mighty men is made 
red: the valiant men are in ſcarlet. They ſhall ſeem like 
torches, they ſhall run like the lightening. (x) God is 
jealous ; the Lord revengeth, and is ſurious. The mouns. 
tains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is 


tion? and who ran abide in the fiercenefs of his anger ? 
(y) Behold, Iam againſt thee, ſaith the Lord of hefti: 


of filver, take ſpoil of gold : for there is no end of the flare 
and glory out of all the pleaſant furniture. She is emp- 
ty, and void, and waſte. Nineveh is deſtroyed ; ſhe is o- 
verthrown ; ſhe is deſolate. (a) The gates of the rivers 
Hall be opened, and the * palace ſhall be difſelved. And 
Huzzab ſhall be led away captive ; ſhe ſhall be brought 
up, and her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 


(0) Nahum iii. r. (s) Chap. ii. r,2. (t) Chap, ii. 2,3. 

(u) Chap. ii. 3, 4. (x), Chap. 4 * (y) Chap: iti. "8 

(z) Chap. ii. 9, 10. (a) Chap. i 

Ce tears et A 
the foundations.” But I have choſen to follow our Englih Bible, 
— — » 


burnt at his preſence. Who can fland before his indigna®. + | þ 


will ſtrip thee of all thy ornaments. (z) Take ye the we . 5 yk 7 
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tabring upon their breaſts. (b) I ſee a multitude of flain, 


and a great number of carcaſes ; and there is no end of 


their corpſes : they ſtumble upon their corpſes. * (e) Where 
is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place of the 
young lions ? where the lion, even the old lion walked, 
and the lion's whelp, and none made them afraid : where 
the lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelþs, and 
ftrangle for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes with prey, 
and his dens with rapine ? (d) The Lord ſhall deſtroy 
Aſur. He ſhall depopulate that city, which was fo beau- 
tiful, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and 
into a deſert, It ſhall be a dwelling-place for wild beaſts, 
and the birds of night ſhall lurk therein, Behold, ſhall it 
be ſaid, ſee that proud city, which was fo ſtately, and ſo 
exalted; which ſaid in her heart, I am the only city, and 
beſides me there is no other. All they that paſs by her 
ſhall ſcoff at her, and ſhall infult her with hiſſings and con- 


remptuous geſtures, | 


The two-armies enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of 


Nineveh : and Cyaxares proſecuting his victories, made him- 
ſelf maſter of all the cities of the kingdom of Aſſyria, except 
Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabopolaſſar. 


After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his do- | 


minions to his ſon Aſtyages. | 
(e) ASTYAGES reigned thirty-five years. This prince 


is called in ſcripture Ahaſuerus, Though his reign was 


very long, no leſs than thirty-five years, yet we have no 
particulars of it recorded in hiſtory, He had two children, 
whoſe names are famous, namely, Cyaxares, by his wife 
Aryems, and Mandana, by a former marriage. In his fa- 
ther's lifetime he married Mandana to Cambyſes, the ſon 
of Achemenes, king of Perſia: from this marriage ſprung 
Cyrus, who was born but one year after the birth of his 
uncle Cyaxares. The latter ſucceeded his father in the 


kingdom of the Medes. 
(b) Nahum int. 3. (c) Chap. H. rr, 12. (d) Zephan. i. 13—15. 


(e) A. M. 3409. Ant. J. C. 595. 
* This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Aſſyrian kings, 


who pillaged and plundered all their neighbouring nations, eſpecially 


Judea, and carried away the ſpoils. of them to Nineyeh.. 
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 CyAXARES II. This is the prince whom the ſcripture . 
calls Darius the Mede, 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his 
uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. After the 
death of his uncle, and his father Cambyſes, he united the 
kingdoms of the Medes and the Perſians into one. In the 
ſequel therefore of this diſcourſe they will be conſidered 
only as one empire. I ſhall begin the hiſtory of that em- 
pire with the reign of Cyrus: which will include alſo what 
is known of the reigns of his two predeceſſors, Cyaxares 
and Aſtyages. But I ſhall previouſly give ſome account 
of the kingdom of Lydia, becauſe Croeſus, its king, has a 
conſiderable ſhare in the events of which I am to ſpeak. 


CHAP. W. 
The hiſtory of the Lydians. ' 


(f) p HE kings, who firſt reigned over the Lydians, are 
by Herodotus called {tyades, that is, deſcendents 


from Atys. Theſe, he tells us, derived their origin from 


Lydus, the ſon of Atys ; and Lydus gave the name of Lydians 
to that people, who before his time were called Moconianf. 

Theſe Atyades were ſucceeded by the Heraclidae, or 
deſcendents of Hercules, who poſſeſſed this n for 
the ſpace of ſive hundred and ſive years. 

(g) ArGo, great-grandſon of Alcaeus, ſon of Hercules, 
was the firſt of the Heraclides, who reigned in Lydia. 

The laſt was | 

CAnDAULES. This prince was married to a lady of 
exquiſite beauty; and, being infatuated by his paſſion for 
her, was perpetually boaſting of her charms to others. 
Nothing would ſerve him, but Gyges, one of his chief offi- 
cers ſhould ſee and judge of them by his own eyes; * as'if 
the huſband's own knowlege of them was not ſufficient for 
his happineſs, or the beauty of his wife would have been im- 
paired by his filence. The king to this end placed Gyges 

(f) Herod. I. i. c. 7---13. (g) A. M. 2781. Ant. J. C. 1223. 

Non contentus 8 ſuarum tacita conſcientia----prorſas 


quaſi ſilentium damnum pulchritudinis eſſet. Juſtin. I. i. c. +, 
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for the diſhonour done her. Be that as it will, ſhe ſent for 
 Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his crime either by his 


monſtrances to no purpoſe, he reſolved upon the latter, and 


— — 
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ſecretly in a convenient place: but, notwithſtanding that 
precaution, the queen perceived him when he retired, yet 
took no manner of notice of it; judging, as the hiſtorian 
repreſents it, that the moſt valuable treaſure of a woman is 
her modeſty, ſhe ſtudied a ſignal revenge for the injury ſhe 
had received; and, to puniſh the fault of her huſband, com- 
mitted a ſtill greater crime. Poſſibly a ſecret paſſion for 
Gyges had as great a ſhare in that action, as her reſentment 


own death or the king's, at his own option. After ſome re- 


by the murder of Candaules (h) became maſter of his queen Ci 
and his throne. By this means the kingdom paſſed fromthe ring, 
family of the Heraclidae into that of the Mermnades. uſe it 
Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus is hot 
informs us, ſpoke of this adventure of Gyges in his poems. (* 
I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is related by Cand 
Herodotus, that amongſt the Lydians, and almoſt all other partie 
barbarians, it was reckoned ſhameful and infamous, even matte 
for a man to appear naked. Theſe footſteps of modeſty, in fav 
which are met with amongſt Pagans, ought to be reckoned temp] 
valuable. * We are aſſured, that among the Romans, a ſon, had n 
who was come to the age of maturity, never went into other 
the baths with his father, nor even a ſon-in-law with his weigh 
father-in-law; and this modeſty and decency were looked Frenc 
upon by them as a law of nature, the violation whereof Ster li. 
was criminal. It is aſtoniſhing, that amongſt us our ma- As 
giſtrates take no care to prevent this diſorder, which, in the he ma 
midſt of Paris, at the ſeaſon of bathing, is openly committed power 
with impunity; a diſorder ſo viſibly contrary to the rules having 
of common decency, ſo dangerous to young perſons of both ceede 
ſexes, and ſo ſeverely condemned by Paganiſm itſelf. (I) 
(i) Plato relates the {tory of Gyges in a different manner of thi 
(h) A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 118. (i) Plato de rep. I. f. p. 350. 05 
Noſtro quidem more cum parentibus puberes filii, cum ſoceris ge- . 


neri, non lavantur. Retinenda eſt igitur hujus generis verecundia, prac- 
ſertim natura ipſa magiſtra et duce, Cic. I. i. de offic. n. 129. 
Nudare fe nefas eſſe credebatur. Val. Max. I. ii. cap. 1. 
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from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gyges wore a ring, the 
ſtone of which, when turned towards him, rendered him 
inviſible; ſo that he had the advantage of ſeeing others, 
without being ſeen himſelf; and that by means of this ring, 
with the concurrence of the queen, he deprived Candaules 
of his life and throne. This probably ſigniſies, that, in or- 
der to compaſs his criminal deſign, he uſed all the tricks 
and ſtratagems the. world. calls ſubtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the moſt ſecret purpoſes of others, 
without making the leaſt diſcovery of its own. This ſtory 
thus explained, carries in it a greater appearance of truth, 
than what we read in Herodotus, 

Cicero, aſter having related this fable of Gyges's famous 
ring, adds, * that if a wiſe man had fuch a ring, he would not 
uſe it to any wicked purpoſe ; becauſe virtue conſiders what 
is honourable and juſt, and has no occaſion for darkneſs, 

(x) G vos reigned thirty-eight years. The murder of 
Candaules raiſed a {edition among the Lydians. The two 
parties, inſtead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the 
matter to the deciſion of the Delphic oracle, which declared 
in favour of Gyges, The king made large preſents to the 
temple of Delphos, which undoubtedly preceded, and 
had nd little influence upon the oracle's anſwer. Among 
other things of value, Herodotus mentions fix golden cups, 
weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a million of 
French money, which is about forty-eight thouſand __ 
Sterling, 

As ſoon as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throte, 
he made war againſt Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, three 
powerful cities belonging to the neighbouring ſtates, Aſter 
having reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, 

(1) Axdrs reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign 
of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of their 


(k) A.M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 718. Her. I. i. c. 13, 14. 

(1) Her. c. xv. A. M. 3324. Ant. J. C. 680. | 

* Hunc ipfum annulum fi habeat fa ns, nihilo plus ſibi licere putet 
peccare, quam ſi non haberet. 1 enim bonis I occulta 
4quacruntur, Lib. ii. de offic. N. 38. N 
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country by the Scythae Nomades, went into Aſia, and took 
the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

(m)SaDYATTES reigned twelve years. This prince de- 
clared war againſt the Mileſians, and laid ſiege to their city, 
| In thoſe days the ſieges, which were generally nothing more 
than blockades, were carried on very flowly, and laſted 
many years. This king died before he had finiſhed that of 
Miletos, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

(n) HaLYaTTEs reigned fifty-ſeven years. This is the 
prince who made war againſt Cyaxares, King of Media. He 
likewiſe drove the Cimmerians out of Aſia. He attacked 


and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomenae, He vigo- 


rouſly proſecuted the war againſt the Mileſians, begun by 
his father; and continued the ſiege of their city, which 
had laſted ſix years under his father, and continued as 
many under him. It ended at length in the following man- 
ner: Halyattes, upon an anſwer he received from the Del- 
phic oracle, had ſent an ambaſſador into the city, to pro- 
poſe a truce for ſome months. Thraſybulus, tyrant of 
Miletos, having notice of his coming, ordered all the corn 
and other proviſions, aſſembled by him and his ſubjects for 
their ſupport, to be brought into the public market; and 
commanded the citizens, at the fight of a ſignal that ſhould 
be given, to be all in a general humour of feaſting and jol- 
lity. The thing was executed according to his orders. 
The Lydian ambaſſador at his arrival was in the utmoſt 
ſurpriſe to ſee ſuch a plenty in the market, and ſuch chear- 
fulneſs in the city. His maſter, to whom he gave an ac- 
count of what he had feen, concluding that his project of 
reducing the place by famine would never ſueceed, preferred 
peace to ſo fruitleſs a war, and immediately raiſed the ſiege. 

(o) Cxoksus. His very name, which is become a pro- 
verb, carries in it an idea of immenſe riches. The wealth 
of this prince, to judge of it only by the preſents he made 
to the temple of Delphos, muſt have been exceſſively great. 
Mot of thoſe preſents were till to be ſeen in the time of 


(m) A. M. 3373. Ant. J C. 621. (n) Her. c. xvi. 22. A. M. 
$495. Ant. J. C. 619. Her. . i. c. 21, 23. 
Ant. J. C. 562. 


(o) A. M. 3442. 
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Herodotus, and were worth ſeveral millions. (p) We may 
partly account for the treaſures of this prince, from cer - 
tain mines that he had, ſituate, according to Strabo, be- 
tween Pergamus and Atarnes ; as alſo from the little river 
Pactolus, the ſand of which was gold. But in Strabo's 
time this river had not the ſame advantage. 

(q) This uncommon affluence, which is a thing extra - 
ordinary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage of Croeſus. 
He thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpend his time in 
idleneſs and pleaſure, For his part, he was perpetually in 
arms, made ſeveral conqueſts, and enlarged his dominions 
by the addition of all the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, 
Myſia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the coun- 
try of the Carians, Ionians, Dorians, and Aolians, Hero- 
dotus obſerves, that he was the firſt conqueror of the Greeks, 
who till then had never been ſubje& to a foreign power, 
Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks ſettled in Aſia Minor, 

But, what is ſtill more extraordinary in this prince, 
though he was ſo immenſely rich, and ſo great a warrior, 
yet his chief delight was in literature and the ſciences. His 
court was the ordinary reſidence of thoſe famous learned 
men, ſorevered by antiquity, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 

(r) Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, 
after having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, thought he 
might-abſent himſelf for ſome years, and improve that 
ume by travelling. He went to Sardis, where he was re- 
ceived in a manner ſuitable to the reputation of ſo great 
2 man, The King, attended with a numerous court, ap- 
peared in all his regal pomp and ſplendor, dreſſed in the moſt 
magnificent apparel, which was all over enriched with gold, 
and glittered with diamonds, Notwithſtanding the novelty 
of this ſpectacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was the 
leaſt moyed at it,-or that he uttered a word which diſco 
vered the leaſt ſurpriſe or admiration; on the contrary; 
people of ſenſe might ſufficiently diſcern from his behavi- 
our, that he looked upon all his outward pomp, as an in- 


(p) Strab. I. xiti. p. 625. et I. xiv. p. 680. (q) Her. I. i. 
e. 26---28, (r) Her. 1. i. c. 29-33. Plut. in Sol. p. 934 9%, 
Vor. II. G 
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dication of a little mind, which knows not in what true 
greatneſs and dignity conſiſts. This coldneſs and indiffer- 
ence in Solon's firſt approach, gave the King no favourable 
opinion of his new gueſt. 

He afterwards ordered all his treaſures, his magnificent 
apartments, and coſtly furniture, ſhould be ſhewed him; 

as if he expected, by the multitude of his fine veſſels, da- 
monds, ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer the philoſopher's 
indifference, But theſe things were not the King; and it 
was the King that Solon was come to viſit, and not the walls 
or chambers of his palace. He had no notion of making 
a judgment of the King, or an eſtimate of his worth, by 
theſe outward appendages, but by himſelf and his own per- 
ſonal qualities. Were we to judge at preſent by the ſame 
rule, we ſhould find many of our great men wretchedly na- 
ked and deſolate, 

When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to the 
King. Croeſus then aſked him, which of mankind, in all 
his travels, he had found the moſt truly happy? One Tel- 
« Jus,” replied Solon,“ a citizen of Athens, a very honeſt 
and good man, who had lived all his days without indi- 
ce pence, had always ſeen his country in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, had children that were univerſally eſteemed, with 
* the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe childrens children, and at 
« Jaſt died gloriouſly in fighting for his country,” 

Such an anſwer as this, in which gold and ſilver were 
accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Croeſus to argue a ſtrange 
ignorance and ſtupidity. However, as he flattered himſelf 
of being ranked inthe ſecond degree of happineſs, he aſked 
him, „who, of all thoſe he had ſeen, was the next in fe- 
* licity to Tellus? Solon anſwered, ** Cleobis and Bi- 
ton, of Argos, two brothers, * who had left behind them 
6 a perfect pattern, of fraternal affection, and of the re- 
*© ſpect due from children to their parents, Upon a ſolemn 
* feſtival, when their mother, a prieſteſs of Juno, was to go 
to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her not being 


ready, the two ſons put themſelves to the yoke, and drew * 


their mother's chariot thither, which was above five miſes 
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e diſtant. All the mothers of the place, raviſhed with ad - 
0 miration, congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her 
« ſons, She, in the tranſports of her joy and thankfulneſs, 
&« earneſtly intreated the goddeſs to reward her children 
© with the beſt thing that heaven can give to man. Her pray- 
«© ers were heard, When the ſacrifice was over, her two 
« ſon's fell aſleep in the very temple, and there + died in a 
« ſoft and peaceful ſlumber. In honour of their piety, the 
« people of Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in the tem- 
&« ple of Delphos. 

% What then,” ſays Croeſus in a tone that ſhewed his 
diſcontent, © you don't reckon me in the number of the 
„happy?“ Solon, who was not willing either to fatter, 
or exaſperate him any further, replied calmly : © King of 
„Lydia, beſides many other advantages, the gods have 
« given us Grecians a ſpirit of moderation and reſerve, 
*© which has produced amongſt us a plain, popular kind of 

* philoſophy, accompanied with a certain generous freedom, 
« void of pride or oſtentation, and therefore not well ſuited 
© to the courts ef kings. This philoſophy, conſidering what 
* an infinite number of viciſſitudes and accidents the life of 
© man is liable to, does not allow us either to glory in any 
« proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, or to admire happineſs in 
* others, which perhaps may prove only tranſient or ſu- 
« perficial,” From hence he took occaſion to repreſent to 
him further, That the life of man ſeldom exceeds ſeven- 
© ty years, which make up in all fix thouſand two hundred 
* and fifty days, of which two are not exactly alike: fo 
« that the time to come is nothing but a ſeries of vari- 
* ous accidents which cannot be foreſeen. Therefore, in 
* our opinion,” continued he; no man can be eſteemed 
* happy, but he whoſe happineſs God continues to the end 
* of his life. As for others, who are perpetually expoſed 
* to a thouſand dangers, we account their happineſs as un- 
* certain as the crown is to a perſon that is (till engaged 
in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory.“ Solon 


't Nr might be the cauſe of it. 
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retired, when he had ſpoken theſe words; * which ſerved 


only to mortify Croeſus, but not to reform bim. 

Xſop, the author of the fables, was then at the court of 
this prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He 
was concerned at the unhandſome treatment Solon receiv- 
ed, and faidto him, by way of advice; . Solon, we maſt 
* either not come near princes at all, or ſpeak things that 
are agreeable to them.“ Say rather, replied Solon, 
e that we ſhould either never come near them at all, or 
* elſe ſpeak ſuch things as may be for their good.” 
la Plutarch's time, ſome of the learned were of opinion, 
that this interview between Solon and Croeſus did not a- 
gree with the dates of chronology.” But as thoſe dates are 
very uncertain, that judicious author 'did not think this ob- 
jection ought to prevail againft the authority of ſeveral ere 


dible writers, by whom this ſtory is atteſted. 


What we have now related of Croeſus, is a very natural 
picture of the behaviour of kings and great men, who, for 
the moſt part, are ſeduced by flattery; and ſhews us at the 
ſame time the two ſources from whence that blindneſs ge- 
nerally proceeds. The one is, a ſecret inclination which 
all men have, but eſpecially the great, of receiving praiſe 
without any precaution, and of judging favourably of all 
that admire them, or ſhew an unlimited ſubmiſſion and com- 
plaiſance to their humours. The other is, the great reſem- 
blance there is between flattery and a fincere affection, or 
a reaſonable reſpect; which is ſometimes counterfeited ſo 
exactly, that the wiſeſt may be deceived, if they are not 
very much upon their guard. | | 

Croeſus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in 
hiſtory, was a very good prince, and worthy of eſteem in 
many reſpects. He had a great deal of good · nature, affa- 
bility, and humanity. His palace was a receptacle for men of 


® AutTyoag wv, u burt Nye J. r K po 
Ta Toe, (ey), reg barikeve: It ws muoTR » or 110TH Oper xn. 
Kea o Toko. Ma At” (tir) g mugra n of apiora. The jingle 


of the words we macra » we nder, which is a beauty in the original, 


becauſe it is founded in the ſenſe, cannot be rendered into any other 
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Vit and learning; which ſhews that he himſelf was a perſon 


t of of learning, and had a taſte for the ſciences, His weakneſs 
He was, that he laid a great ſtreſs upon riches and magnificence, 
ir- thought himſelf great and happy in proportion to his poſ- 
aſt ſeſſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendor for true and ſo- 
hat lid greatneſs, and fed his vanity with the exceſſive ſubmiſ- 
on, lions of thoſe that ſtood in a kind of adoration before him, 
or Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits and other courtiers, that 
ſurrounded this prince, eat at his table, partook of his plea- 
on, ſures, ſhared his confidence, and enriched themſelves by 
a- his bounty and liberality, took care not to differ from the 
are prince's taſte, and never thought of undecerving him, with 
ob- reſpe& to his errors, or falſe ideas. On the contrary, they 
ere made it their buſineſs to cheriſh and fortify them in him, 
extolling him perpetually as the moſt opulent prince of his 
aral age, and never ſpeaking of his wealth, or the magnificence 
for of his palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture ; be- 
the cauſe they knew this was the ſure way to pleaſe him, and 
ge- to ſecure his favour, For flattery is nothing elſe but a 
nich commerce of falſhood and lying, founded upon intereſt on 
aiſe one ſide, and vanity on the other. The flatterer deſires 
F all to advance himſelf, and make his fortune ; the prince to be 
om- praiſed and admired, becauſe he is his own firſt flatterer, 
em- and carries within himſelf a more ſubtle and better prepar- 
„ Or eld poiſon, than any adulation gives him. 
d ſo That ſaying of Kſop, who had formerly been a ſlave, 
not and (ill retained ſomewhat of the ſpirit and character of 
ſlavery, though he had varniſhed it over with the addreſs 
s in of an artful courtier; that ſaying of his, I ſay, to Solon, 
n in That we ſhould either not come near kings, or ſay what 
affa- eis agreeable to them,” ſhews us with what kind of men 
en of Croeſus had filled his court, and by what means he had ba- 


niſhed all ſincerity, integrity, and duty, from his preſence, 
Therefore we ſee he could not bear that noble and gene- 
44 tous freedom in the philoſopher, upon which he ought to 


l | 
— have ſer an infinite value; as he would have done, had he 
other but underſtood the worth of a friend, who, attaching him · 


ſelk to the perſon, and not to the fortune of a prince, has 
be. > | G " TY, > vile ww 5.49 
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the courage to tell him diſagreeable truths; truths unpalat- 
able, and bitter to ſelkelone at the preſent, but that may 
prove very ſalutary and ſerviceable for the future, Dic illis, 
non quod volunt audire, fed quod audiſſe ſemper volent, 
Theſe are Seneca's words, where he is endeavouring to 

| ſhew, of what great uſe a faithful and fincere friend may be 
to a prince; and what he adds further, ſeems to be writ on 
purpoſe for Croeſus, * Give him,” ſays he, © wholeſome 
« advice, Let a word of truth once reach thoſe ears, which 
« are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You'll 
« aſk me, what ſeryice can be done to a-perſon arrived at 
«« the higheſt pitch of felicity ? ? It will teach him not to 
1 truſt in his proſperity ; it will remove that vaio confidence 
«* he has in his power and greatneſs, as if they were to en · 
* dure for ever; make him underſtaũd, that every thing, 
« which belongs to, and depends upon fortune, is as un- 

4 ſtable as herſelf; and that there is often but the ſpace of 
* a moment between the higheſt elevation and the moſt 
* unhappy downfal.” 

s) It was not long before Croeſus experienced the truth 
of what Solon had told him. He had two ſons; one of 
which being dumb, was a perpetual ſubject of afffiction to 
him ; the other, named Atys, was Aiſknguiſhed by every 
good quality, and his great conſolation and delight. The 
Hather dreamed one night, which made a great impreſſion u- 
pon his mind, that this beloved ſon of his was to periſh by 
iron, This became a new ſource of anxiety and trouble; 
and care is taken to remove out of the young prince's way 
every thing made of iron, as partiſans, launces, javelins, &c. 
No mention is made of armies, wars, or fieges, before him, 
But one day there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match, 
for the killing of a wild boar, which had committed great 
ravage in the neighbourhood. All the young lords of the 


(5) Her. I. i. c. 34—45. WP 
V Plenas aures adulationibus aliquando vera vox i conſilium 
utile. Quaeris, quid felici praeſtare poſſes? Eber, ne felicitati ſuae 
eredat. Parum in illum contuleris, ſi illi ſemel ſtultam fiduciam per- 
manſurae ſemper potentiae excuſſeris, docueriſque mobilia eſſe quae des 
Mit caſus; ac ſaepe inter fortunam maximam et ultimam nihil inter: 
elſe. Sen. de benef. l. vi. 33. 
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court were to be at this hunting. Atys very carneſtly i impor- 
tuned his father, that he would give him leave to be preſent, 
at leaſt as a ſpectator, . The king could not refuſe him that 
requeſt, but let him go under the care of a diſcreet. young 
prince, who had taken refuge ii in his conrt, and was named 
Adraſtus. And this very Adraſtus, as he was aiming to 
ling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. It is 
impoſhble to expreſs, either the affliction of the father, when 
he heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappy prince, 
the innocent author of the murder; who expiated his fault 
with his blood, ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with his own 
ſword, upon the Funeral. -pile of the unfortunate Atys. 

(t) Two years were Tpent on this occaſion in deep mourn- 
ing, the afflicted father's thoughts being wholly taken up 
with the loſs he had ſuſtained, But the growing reputati- 
on and great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make him- 
ſelf known, rouſed him out of his lethargy. He thought 
it behoved him to put a ſtop to the power of the Perſians, 
which was enlarging itſelf every day. As he was very res 
ligious in his way, he would never enter upon any enter- 
prize, without conſulting the gods. But, that he might not 
act blindly, and to be able to form a certain judgmeng of 
the anſwers he ſhould receive, he was willing to aſſure him- 
ſelf beforehand of the truth of the oracles. For which pur- 
poſe, he ſent meſſengers to all the moſt celebrated oracles 


both of Greece and Africa, with orders to enquire, every 


one at his reſpective oracle, what Croeſus was doing on ſuch 


a day, and fach an hour, before agreed on. His orders 


were punctually obſerved ; and of all the oracles none gave 
a true anſwer but that of Delphos. The anſwer was given 
in Greek hexameter verſes, and was in ſubſtance as followss 
I know the number of the grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhores 
and the. meaſure of the ocean's vaſt extent. I can hear 
the dumb, and him that has not yet learned to ſpeak. A 
Hrong ſmell of a tortoiſe boiled in braſs, together with 
Jheep*s fleſh, has reached my noſtrils, braſs beneath, braſs 
above. And indeed the king, thinking to invent ſomething 
that could not poſſibly be gueſſed at, „ himſelf, 


(t) Herod. c. 46----56, 
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on the day and hour ſet down, in boiling a tortoiſe and a 
lamb in a braſs pot, which had a braſs cover. St. Auſtin 
obſerves in ſeveral places, that God, to. puniſh the blind- 
neſs of the Pagans, ſometimes permitted the devils to give 


anſwers conformable to the truth. 
Croeſus, thus aſſured of the god's veracity whom he de- 


| Gigned to conſult, offered three thouſand victims to his ho- 
nour, and ordered an infinite number of veſſels, tripods, and 


golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into ingots 
of gold, to the number of an hundred and ſeventeen, to 
augment the treaſures of the Delphic temple. Each of theſe 
ingots weighed at leaſt two talents ; beſides which, he made 
ſeveral other preſents : amongſt others, Herodotus mentions 
a golden lion, weighing ten talents, and two veſſels of an 
extraordinary bigneſs, one of gold, which weighed eight 
talents and an half, and twelve mina's ; the other of ſilver, 
which contained fix hundred of the meaſures called ampbo- 
+a's, Alltheſe preſents, and many more, which, for brevity's 
ſake, I omit, were to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus, 

The meſſengers were ordered to confult the god upon 
two points: firſt, Whether Croeſus ſhould undertake a 
waf againſt the un, ? ſecondly, If he did, whether he 
ſhould require the ſuecour of any auxiliary troops? The 
oracle anſwered upon the firſt article; That if he carried hig 
arms againſt the Perſians, he would ſubyert a great empire; 
upon the ſecond, That he would do well to make alliances 


with the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, He conſulted the 


oracle again, to know how long the duration of his empire 
would be. The anſwer was, It ſhould ſubſiſt till a mule 
came to poſſeſs the throne of Media; which he conſtrued 
to ſignify the perpetual duration of his kingdom. 

g Purſuant to the direction of the oracle, Croce ſus entered 
into alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had 
Piſiſtratus at their head, and with the Lacedemonians, who 


were indiſputably the two moſt powerful ſtates of Greece. 
(o) A certain Lydian, much eſteemed for his prudence, 


pave Crocſus on this occaſion. very judicious advice. Q 


(u) Herod, I. i. e. 71. ; > 2 Lon 
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te prince,” ſays he to him, why do you think of turning 
« your arms againſt ſuch a people as the Perſians,” who, 
« being born in a wild, rugged country, are inured from 
« their infancy to every kind of hardſhip and fatigue ; who, 
« being coarſely clad, and coarſely fed, can content them- 
« ſelves with bread and water; who are abſolute ſtrangers 
&© to all the delicacies and conveniencies of life; who, 
Ain 2 word, have nothing to loſe, if you conquer them, 
t and every thing to gain, if they conquer you; and whom 
« jt would be very difficult to drive out of our coun- 
« try, if they ſhould once come to taſte the ſweets and 
«advantages of it? So far therefore from thinking of be- 
% ginning a war againſt them, it is my opinion, we ought 
* to thank the gods, that they have never put it into the 
e heads of the Perſians to come and attack the Lydians,” 
But Croeſus had taken his reſolution, and would not be 
diverted from it. 

What remains of the hiſtory of Croeſus, will be found 
in that of Cyrus, which 1 am now going to begin, 
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Fo uNDATION of the EMPIRE 


OF THE 
PERSIANS and MEDES 
By CYRUS: 


A the reigns of Cyaus, of CanBYSES, and 
SMERDIS the Magus, 


T HESE three reigns will be the ſubject-· matter of 
the fourth book. But as the two latter are very 
ſhort, and contain few important facts, this book, proper - 
ly ſpeaking, may be called the hiſtory of Cyrus. 


CHAP. I. 
The hiſtory of Cyrus. 


TE E hiſtory of this prince is differently related by 
Herodotus and Xenophon. I follow the latter, as 
judging him infinitely more worthy of credit in this reſpect 
than the former, As to thoſe facts wherein they differ, I 

ſhall briefly relate what Herodotus ſays of them, It is well 
known, that Xenophon ſerved a long time under Cyrus the 
Younger, who had in his troops a great number of Perſian 
noblemen; with whom undoubtedly this writer, conſidering 
how curious he was, did often converſe, that he might ac- 
quaint himſelf by their means with the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Perſians, with their conquelts in general, but more 
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particularly with thoſe of the prince, who had founded their 
monarchy, and whoſe hiſtory he propoſed to write, This 


he tells us himſelf, in the beginning of his Cyropaedia: 


© Having always looked upon this great man as worthy 
* of admiration, I took a pleaſure to inform myſelf of his 
« birth, his natural temper, and education, that I might 
* know by what means he became fo great a prince: and 
« herein I advance nothing but what has been told me.” 

As to what Cicero ſays, in his firſt letter to his brother 
Quintus, That Xenophon's deſign, in writing the hi- 
* ſtory of Cyrus, was not ſo much to follow truth, as to 
“give a model of a juſt government; this ought not to 
lefſen the authority of that judicious hiſtorian, or make us 
give the leſs credit to what he relates. All that can be in- 
ferred from thence is, that the deſign of Xenophon, who 
was a great philoſopher, as well as a great captain, was not 
merely to write Cyrus's hiſtory, but to repreſent him as a 
model and example to princes, for their inſtruction in the 
arts of reigning, and of gaining the love of their ſubjects, 
notwithſtanding the pomp and elevation of their ſtations, 
With this view he may poſſibly have lent his hero ſome 
thoughts, ſome ſentiments, or diſcourſes of his own. But 
the ſubſtance of the facts and events he relates are to be 
deemed true; and of this their conformity with the holy 
ſcripture is of itſelf a ſufficient proof, The reader may ſee - 
the difſertation of the Abbot Banier upon this ſubject, in 
the (a) memoirs of the academy of polite literature, 

For the greater clearneſs, I divide the hiſtory of Cyrus 
into three parts. The firſt will reach from his birth to 
the ſiege of Babylon; the ſecond will comprehend the 
deſcription of the ſiege, and the taking of that city, with 
every thing elſe that relates to that great event: the third 
will contain that prince's m from the taking of Ba- 
bylon to his death. | 


(a) Vol, vi. p. 400. 
* Cyrus ille » Xenopbonte, non ad kiftorie dem ſeriptus, fed a 
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FD 2 ARTICLE 
The Hiſtory of Cyrus, from his infancy to the fiege of 


Ba 


HIS interval, beſides his education, and the journey 

he made to his grandfather Aſtyages in Media, in+ 

cludes the firſt campaigns of Cyrus, and the important ex- 
peditions ſabſequent to them, 


Ser. I, Cyrus's education, 


(b) Cryavs was the ſon of Cambyſes, King of Perſia 
and of Mandana, daughter to Aſt yages, King of the Medes, 
(e) He was born one year after his uncle Cyaxares, the 
brother of Mandana. | 
The Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, and 
inhabited only one province of that vaſt country, which has 
ſince born the name of Perſia, and were not in all above 
an hundred and twenty thouſand men. But this people hav- 
ing afterwards, through the wiſdom and valour of Cyrus, 
acquired the empire of the caſt, the name of Perſia extend- 
ed itſelf with their conqueſts and fortune, and compre · 
hended all that vaſt tract of land, which reaches from eaſt 
to welt, from the river Indus to the Tigris; and from 
north to ſouth, from the Caſpian ſea to the ocean. And 
Mill to this day the country of Perſia has the ſame extent; 
Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more lovely for 
the qualities of his mind; was of a very ſweet diſpoſition, 
full of good-nature and humanity; had a great deſire to 
learn, and a noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid 
of any danger, or diſcouraged by any hardſhip or difficulty, 
where honour was to be acquired, He was brought up ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of the Perſians, which were 
excellent in thofe days, with reſpe& to education. 
4) The public good, the common benefit of the na- 
tion, was the only principle and end of alFtheir laws. The 
education of children was looked upon as the moſt import - 


(o) Xen. Cyrop. I. i. p. 3. (e) A. M. 3405. Ant. J. C. 358. 
(d) Cyrop. I. 1. p. 3—8. 
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ant duty, and the moſt eſſential part of government: it 
was not left to the care of fathers and mothers, whoſe blind 
affection and fondneſs often render them incapable of that 
office ; but the ſtate took it upon themſelves. Boys were 
all brought: up in common, after one uniform manner; 
where every thing. was regulated, the place and length of 
their exerciſes, the times of eating, the quality of their 
meat and drink, and their different kinds of puniſhment, 
The only food allowed either the children, or the young 
men, was bread, Crefſes, and water; for their deſign was 
to accuſtom them early to temperance and ſobriety: be- 
fides, they conſidered, that a plain frugal diet, without any 
mixture of ſauces or ragoo's, would ſtrengthen the body, 
and lay ſuch' a foundation of health, as would enable them 
to undergo the hardſhips and fatigues of war to a good old 
age, 

Here boys went to ſchool, to learn juſtice and virtue, 
as they do in other places to learn arts and ſciences; and 
che crime molt ſeverely puniſhed amongſt them, was in- 
gratitude, 

The defign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe regulations, 
was to prevent evil ; being convinced haw much better it 
is to prevent faults, ** to puniſh them: and whereas in 
other ſtates the legiſlators are ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing pu- 
niſhments for criminals, the Perſians endeavoured ſo to or- 
der it, as to have no criminals amongſt them. 

Till ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, the boys remain- 
ed in the claſs of children: and here it was they learned 
to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or javelin; aftec 
which they were received into the claſs of young men. In 
this they were more narrowly watched, and kept under, 
than before ; becauſe that age requires the narroweſt in- 
ſpection, and has the greateſt need of reſtraint. Here they 


remained ten years; during which time they paſſed all their. + 


nights in keeping guard, as well for the ſafety of the city, 
as to inure them to fatigue. In the day- time they wait- 
ed upon their governors, to receive their orders, attended 
the king when he went a- hunting, or Fimproved themſelves 


in their exercifes, 
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The third claſs conſiſted of men grown up, and formed; 
and in this they remained fivg and twenty years. Out of 
theſe all the officers that were to command in the troops, 
and all ſuch as were to fill the different poſts and employ- 
ments in the ſtate, were choſen. When they were turned 
of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms out of their 
own country, 30 6 ä 

Beſides theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 
whence men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience were 
choſen for forming the public council, and preſiding in the 
courts of judicature, | 

By this means every citizen might aſpire at the chief 

{ts in the government; but not one could arrive at them, 
till he had paſſed through all theſe ſeveral claſſes, and 
made himſelf capable of them by all theſe exerciſes. The 
claſſes were open to all; but generally ſuch only as were 
rich enough to maintain their children without working, 
ſent them thither. Ga 

(e) Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and ſur- 
paſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, but in his 
courage and addreſs in exeeuting whatever he undertook. 


Sect, II. Cyrus's journey to his grandfather Aſlyages, 
and bis return into Perfia. 

Wren Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandana 
took him with her into Media, to his grand-father Aſtya- 
ges, who, from the many things he had heard ſaid in fa- 
your of that young prince, had a great deſire to ſee him. In 
this court young Cyrus found very different manners from 
thoſe of his own country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence, 
reigned here univerſally, Aſtyages himſelf was richly 
clothed, had his * eyes coloured, his face painted, and 
his hair imbelliſhed with artificial Jocks. For the Medes 
affected an effeminate life, to be dreſſed in ſcarlet, and to 
wear necklaces and bracelets ; whereas the habits of the 

| rx rhe 8 the beauty of the face, and to 
give more life to their complexions, uſed to form their eye-brows in- 


tp perfect arches, and to colour them with black. To give the great-: 
er luſtre to their eyes, they made their eye-laſhes of the ſame black · 


plenty, and profuſion of every thing chat was nice and deli- 
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4 Perſians were very plain and coarſe. All this finery did i 
f not affect Cyrus, who, without criticizing or condemning g ; 3 
s, what he ſaw, was contented to live as he had been brought 1 
7 up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from his * 1 
d infancy, He charmed his grandfather with his ſprightli- 1983 
ar neſs and wit, and gained every body's favour by his no- ſs 

ble and engaging behaviour, I ſhall only mention one in- | A 1 b 
m ſtance, whereby we may judge of the reſt. CE 
re Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilliog to return 8 [ii 
ac made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which there was a v 1 


ef cate, All this exquiſite cheer and magnificent preparation 
n, Cyrus looked upon with great indifference; at which ob- 
nd ſerving Aſtyages to be ſurpriſed: © The Perſians,” ſays 
he he to the King, © inſtead of going ſuch a round-about way 
re 
By 


« to appeaſe their hunger, have a much ſhorter to the ſame 
« end; a little bread and creſſes with them anſwer the pur- 
“ poſe.” Aſt yages deſiring Cyrus to diſpoſe of all the meats 


ur- as he thought fit, the latter immediately diſtributed them 
his to the King's officers in waiting ; to one, becauſe he taught 


kk. him to ride ; to another, becauſe he waited well upon his 
grandfather ; and to a third, becauſe he took great care of 
his mother, Sacas, the King's cupbearer, was the only per- 
ſon to whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the 
* poſt of cupbearer, had that likewiſe of introducing thoſe who 
1 were to have audience of the King; and as he could not 
poſſibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he deſired it, 
| he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince, who took 
* 1 this occaſion to ſhew his reſentment. Aſtyages teſtifying - 
ſome concern at the negle of this officer, for whom he had 


= a particular conſideration, and who deſerved it, as he ſaid, 
p on account of the wonderful dexterity with which he ſerv- 
fu ed him: Is that all, pappa? replied Cyrus. « If that 


the neſs, This artifice was much in uſe among the Hebrews. It is faid 
of Jezebel, © Depinxit oculos ſuos ſtibio, 2 Kings ix. 30. This drug 
had an aſtringent quality, which ſhrunk up the eye-lids, and made the 
id to eyes appear the larger; which at that time was reckoned a beau 1 
s in- I. xxxiii. c, 6. From hence comes that epithet which Homer 


reat-: gives to his goddeſſes, ann great-eyed Juno, 
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te be ſufficient to merit your fayour, you ſhall ſee Ill Ee. 
« ]y obtain it; for I'll take upon me to ſerve you 
than he. Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a _— 


er; and adyancing gravely with a ſerious countenance, a 


oapkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicely with 
three of his fingers, he preſented it to the king with a dex- 
terity and a grace that charmed both Aſtyages and Man- 
dana. When he had done, he flung himſelf upon his gage 


' father's neck, and kiſſing him, cried out with great joy, * 


O Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art undone ; I ſhall have thy 
« place,” Aſtyages embraced him with great fondueſs, 
« and ſaid: I am mighty well pleaſed, my dear child: no 
© body can ſerve with à better grace: but you haye forgot 
** one eſſential ceremony, which js that of taſting.” And 
indeed the cuphearer was uſed to pour | ſome of the liquor 
into his left hand, and to taſte it, before he preſented 
it to the king, © No,” replied Cyrus, © it was not through 
< forgetſulneſs that I omitted that ceremony,” * Why 
* then,” ſays Aſtyages, * for what reaſon did you doit”? 
r Becauſe I apprehended there was poiſon in the liquor,” 

< Poiſon, child? how could you think ſo? Ves; poiſ- 
< 0n, pappa: for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
i gave to the lords of your court, after the gueſts had drank 
te a little of that liquor, 1 perceived all their heads were 
< turned: they ſung, made a noiſe, and talked they did not 
© know what : you yourſelf ſeemed to have forgot you were 
« king, and they that they were ſubjects; and when you 
« would have danced, you could not ſtand upon your legs.” 
« Why,” ſays Aſtyages, have you never ſeen the ſame 
< thing happen to your father ?” No, never,” ſays Cyrus, 
** What then? how is it with him when he drinks? Why, 
« when he has drank, his thirſt is quenched; and that's all.” 
We cannot too much admire the ſkill of the hiſtorian, 


in his giving ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety in this ſto- 


ry. He might have done i it in a ſerious, graye way, and 
have ſpoken with the air of a philoſopher : for Xenophon, 
as much a warrior as he was, yet was he as excellent a 
philoſopher as his maſter Socrates, But inſtead of that, he 
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puts the inſtruction into the mouth of a child, and conecals 
it under the veil of a ſtory, which in the original is told 
with all the wit and agrecableneſs imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of returning to Perſia, 
Cyrus joyfully complied with the repeated inſtances his 
grandfather had made to him to ſtay in Media; being de: 
ſirous, as he ſaid, to perfect himſelf in the art of riding, 
which he was not yet maſter of, and which was not known 
in Perſia, where the barrenneſs of the country, and its 
craggy mountainous ſituation, rendered it unſit for the 
breeding of horſes. "1 
During the time of his reſidence at this court, his be- 
haviour procured him infinite love and eſteem. * He was 
gentle, affable, officious, beneficent, and generous. When- 
ever the young lords had any favour to aſk of the king, Cy- 
rus was their ſolicitor, If the king had any ſubject of com- 
plaint againſt them, Cyrus was their-mediator; their affairs 
became his; and he always managed them ſo well, that 
he obtained whatever he deſired, 

When Cyrus was about ſixteen years ere, gettaetf 
the king of the * Babylonians, (this was Evil-Merodach, ſon 
of Nebuchadnezzar), at a hunting- match a little before his 
marriage, thought fit, in order to ſhew his bravery, to make 
an eruption into the territories of the Medes; which oblig- 
ed Aſtyages to take the field, to oppoſe the invader.” Here 
0 was that Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, ſerved 

apprenticeſhip in war. He behaved himſelf ſo well on 
2 Por that the victory, which the Medes gained o- 
ver the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour. 


() The year after, his father recalling him, that he might 


accompliſh his-time in the Perſian exerciſes, he departed 

immediately from the court of Media, that neither his fa- 

ther nor, his, country might haze. any room to complain of 
(f) A. M.-3421, Ant. J. C. 583. 

* In Xenophon this le are alwa called Aﬀyrinns; and Iv 
truth they are Aﬀyrians, but Aſſyrians 8 Babylon; whom we muſt 
not confound with thoſe of Nineveh, whoſe empire, as we have ſeen 
already, was utterly deſtroyed by the ruin of Nineveh, the capital 
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his delay. This occaſion ſhewed how much he was belov- 
ed. At his departure he was accompanied by all ſorts of 
people, young and old. Aſtyages himſelf conducted him 
a good part of his journey on horſe - back; and when the 
ſad moment came that they muſt part, the whole com- 
pany were bathed in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-en- 
tered the claſs of children, where he continued a year long- 
er. His companions, after his long reſidence in ſo volup- 
tuous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, expected 
to find a great change in his manners. But when they 
found that he was content with their ordinary table, and 
that, when he was preſent at any entertainment, he was 
more ſober and temperate than any of the company, they 
looked upon him with new admiration. 

From this firſt claſs he paſſed into the ſecond, which is 
the claſs of youths; and there it quickly appeared, that 
he had not his equal in dexterity, addreſs, Rn and 
obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the mend fs 
wherein he remained thirteen years, till he ſet out at the 
head of the Perſian army, 99-29 —— — 
Cyaxares. £ 


Sec, II. The frft campaign of Germs. = goes to 
; ſuccour bis uncle Cyaxares againſt the Babylonians. 


' (8) As rYAes king of the Medes dying, was ſuc- 
. eceded by his ſon Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's mother, 
Cyaxares was no fooner in the throne, but he was engag- 
ed in a terrible war. He was informed, that the king of 
the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) was preparing a a powerful ar- 
my againſt bim, and that he had already engaged ſeveral 
prinees on his fide; and; amongſt others, Croeſus king of 
Lydia: that he had likewiſe fent ambaſſadors to the king of 
India, to give him bad impreſſions of the Medes and Per- 
fans, by repreſenting to him how dangerous a cloſer al- 
Hance and union between two nations already ſo ent 


(g) Cyrop. 1. i. e. a3 27. A. M. 9000 Ant. J. C. 700 
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might be, ſince they could in the end ſubdue all the nati- 
ons around them, if a vigorous oppoſition was not made to 
the progreſs of their power. Cyaxares therefore diſpatch - 
ed ambaſſadors to Cambyſes, to deſire ſuccours from him; 
and ordered them to bring it about, that Cyrus ſhould have 
the command of the troops his father was to fend, This 
was readily granted. As ſoon as it was known, that Cy- 
rus was to march at the head of the army, the joy was u- 
niverſal, The army conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, all 
infantry, (for the Perſians as yet had no cavalry) ; but they 
were all choſen men, and ſuch as had been raiſed after a 
particular manner. Firſt of all Cyrus choſe out of the no- 
bility two hundred of the braveſt officers, each of which 
was ordered to chuſe out four more of the fame ſort, which 
made a thouſand in all ; and theſe were the officers that were 
called * 'Owor:ur, and who ſignalized themſelves afterwards 
ſo gloriouſly upon all occafions. Every one of this thou- 
ſand was appointed to raiſe among the people ten light- 
armed pikemen, ten lingers, and ten bowmen ; which a- 
mounted in the whole to one and thirty thouſand men. 

Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought fit 
to make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, whom, aſter 
having highly praiſed for their courage, he inſpired with 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of victory and ſucceſs, ** Do you 
** know,” ſays he to them, the nature of the enemy you 
< have to deal with? They are ſoft, effeminate, enervated 


men, already half conquered by their own luxury, and 


*© voluptuouſneſs ; men, not able to bear either hunger or 
* thirſt ; equally incapable of ſupporting either the toil of 
** war, or the fight of danger: whereas you that are inured 
* from your infancy to a fober and hard way of liviog; to 

* you, 1 ſay, hunger and thirſt are but the ſauce, and the 
* only ſauce to your meals; fatigues are your pleaſure, dan- 
gers your delight, and the love of your country and of 
** glory your only paſſion. Beſides, the juſtice of our cauſe 
eis another conſiderable advantage. They are the ag- 
© greflors. It is the enemy that attacks us, and it is our 
« friends and allies that require our aid. Can any thing 
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« be more juſt, than to repel the injury they would bring 
upon us? Is there any thing more honourable, than to 

fly to the aſſiſtance of our friends? But what ought 
to be the principal motive of your confidence is, that I 
« do not engage in this expedition, without having ſirſt 
e conſulted the gods, and implored their protection: for 
* you know it is my cuſtom to begin all my actions, and 
all my undertakings, in that manner.“ 

(a) Soon after, Cyrus ſet out without loſs of time: but 
before his departure he invoked the gods of the country a 
ſecond time. For his great maxim was, and he had it from 
his father, That a man ought not to form any enterprize, 
great or ſmall, without conſulting the Divinity, and implor- 
ing his protection. Cambyſes had often taught him to con - 
ſider, that the prudence of men is very ſhort, and their 
views very limited; that they cannot penetrate into fu- 
turity ; and that many times what they think muſt needs 
turn to their advantage, proves their ruin: whereas the 
gods, being eternal, know all things, future as well as paſt, 
and inſpire thoſe they love, to undertake what is moſt ex- 

ient for them; which is a favour and a protection they 
owe to no man, and grant only to thoſe that Aer and 
conſult them. 

Cambyſes accompanied his ſon as far as the er of 
Perſia; and, by the way, gave him excellent inſtructions 
concerning the duties of the general of an army, Cyrus 
thought himſelf ignorant of nothing that related to the bu- 
ſineſs of war, after the many leſſons he had received from 
the moſt able maſters of that time. Have your maſters, 
ſays Cambyſes to him, © given you any inſtructions con- 
& cerning oeconomy, that is to ſay, concerning the man- 
« ner of ſupplying-an army with all neceſſary proviſions, 
te of preventing ſickneſs, and preferving the health of the 
6. ſoldiers, of fortifying their bodies by frequent exerciſ- 
& es, of exciting a generous emulation amongſt them, of 
© making yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed, and beloved by your 
« ſoldiers ?” Upon each of theſe points, and upon ſeveral 
others, mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned he had ne- 


(h) A. M. 3445. Ant. J. C. 559. 


ver heard one word ſpoken, and that it was all entirely 
new to him? What is it then your maſters have taught 
« you?” © They have taught me to fence,” replied the 
prince, “ to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark 
« out a camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, to range 
te troops in order of battle, to review them, to ſee them 
&« march, file off, and encamp.” Cambyſes, ſmiling, gave 
his ſon to underſtand, that they had taught him nothing of 
what was molt material and eſſential for a good officer, and 
an expert commander, to know: and in one ſingle conver- 
ſation, which certainly deſerves to be well ſtudied by all 
young gentlemen deſigned for the army, he taught him in- 
finitely more than all his celebrated maſters had done, in 
the courſe of ſeveral years. I ſhall give but one ſhort in- 
{tance of his diſcourſe, which may ſerve to give the read- 
er an idea of the reſt. 

The queſtion was, What are the proper means of mak- 
ing the ſoldiers obedient and ſubmiſſive? © The way to 
t effect that,” ſays Cyrus, « ſeems to be very caſy, and 
& very certain; it is only topraiſe and reward thoſe that 
& obey, to puniſh and ſtigmati ze ſuch as fail in their du- 
« ty.” © You ſay well,” replied Cambyſes; ( that is the 
* way to make them obey you by force; but the chief 
« point is, to make them obey you willingly and freely. 
* Now, the ſure method of effecting this is, to convince 
& thoſe you command, that you know better what is for 
© their advantage, than they do themſelves; for all man- 
2 * kind readily ſubmit to thoſe of whom they have that o- 

© pinion, This is the principle from whence that blind 
** ſubmiſſion proceeds, which you ſee fick perſons pay to 
E 4 their phyſician, travellers to their guide, and a ſhip's 

* company to the pilot. Their obedience is only founded 
© upon their perſuaſion, that the phyſician, the guide, and 
q 2 8 pilot, are all more ſkilful and knowing in their reſpec- 
© tive callings than themſclves.” But what ſhall a man 
4 do, ſays Cyrus to his father, “ to appear more fkilful 
* and expert than others? He mult really be ſo,” re- 
Plied Cambyſes; and, in order to be ſo, he mult apply 
© himſelf cloſely to his . diligently ſtudy all the 
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« rules of it, confult the moſt able and experienced maf- 
de ters, neglect no circumſtance that may contribute to the 
« ſucceſs of his enterprizes; and, above all, he muſt have 
& recourſe to the protection of the gods, from whom a- 
1 lone we receive all our wiſdom, and all our ſuccefs.” 

(i) As ſoon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the firſt thing 
he did, after the uſual compliments had paſſed, was, to in- 
form himſelf of the quality and number of the forces on 
both ſides. It appeared, by the computation made of them, 
that the enemy's army amounted to two hundred thouſand 
foot, and fixty thouſand horſe ; and that the united armies 
of the Medes and Perſians ſcarce amounted to half the num- 
ber of foot; and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not fo 
many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in 
terrible fears and perplexities. He could think of no other 
expedient, than to ſend for another body of troops from 
Perſia, more numerous than that already arrived. But this 
expedient, beſides that it would have taken too much time, 
appeared in itſelf impracticable. Cyrus immediately pro- 
poſed another, more ſure and more expeditious ; which was, 
that his Perſian ſoldiers ſhould change their arms. As they 
chiefly uſed the bow and the javelin, and conſequently their 
manner of fighting was at a diſtance, in which kind of en- 
gagement the greater number was eaſily ſuperior to the leſſ- 
er; Cyrus was of opinion, that they ſhould be armed with 
ſuch weapons as ſhould oblige them to come to blows with 
the enemy immediately, and by that means render the ſu- 
periority of their numbers uſeleſs. This project was mighti- 
ly approved, and inſtantly put in execution. 

(k) Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order among the 
troops, and inſpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation, by 
the rewards he promiſed, and by his obliging and engaging 
deportment towards all. As for money, the only value he 
ſet upon it was to give it away. He was continually making 
preſents to one or other, according to their rank, or their 
merit; to one a buckler, to another a ſword, or ſomething 
of the ſame kind equally acceptable. By this generoſity, 
this greatneſs of ſoul, and beneficent diſpoſition, he oops 
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a general ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and not by the lux · 
ury of his table, or the richneſs of his cloaths, and ſtill 
leſs by his haughtineſs and i imperious demeanour. *(1) A 
« commander could not, he ſaid, ** give actual proofs of 
his munificence to every body, and for that very reaſon 
* he thought himſelf obliged to convince every body of his 
e inclination and good - will; for though a prince might ex- 
e hauſt his treaſures by making preſents, yet he could not 
« injure himſelf by benevolence and humanity ; by being 
* fincerely concerned in the good or evil that happens to 
others, and by making it appear that he is ſo,” a 
(m) One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a 
meſſenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him, 
that ſome ambaſſadors being arrived from the King of the 
Indies, he deſired his preſence immediately. For that 
« purpoſe,” ſays he, I have brought you a rich garment ; 
for the King deſires you would appear magnificently 
& drefſed before the Indians, to do the nation honour.” 
Cyrus loſt not a moment's time, but inſtantly ſet out with 
his troops, to wait upon the King; though without chang- 
ing his dreſs, which was very plain, after the Perſian faſhion, 
and not (as the * Greek text has it) polluted or ſpoiled with 
any foreign ornament, Cyaxares ſeeming at firſt a little 
diſpleaſed at it; If I had dreſſed myſelf in purple,” ſays 
Cyrus, “ and loaded myſelf with bracelets and chains of 
gold, and, with all that, had been longer in coming, 
* ſhould I have done you more honour than I do now by 
my expedition, and the ſweat of my face, and by letting 
* all the world ſee with what promptitude and * 
your orders are obeyed ?” | 
Cyaxares, ſatisfied with this anſwer, ordered the l * 
ambaſſadors to be introduced. The purport of their ſpeech 
was, that they were ſent by the King their maſter, to learn 
the cauſe of the war between the Medes and the Babyloni- 
ans; and that they had orders, as ſoon as they had heard 
what the Medes ſhould ſay, to proceed to the court of Bay 


(1) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 207. (m) Ib. p. $6. 


Ey N Ilepoixy oT0kn vey 74 ,d, A fine expreſſion, but 
not to be rendered into any other language with the ſame beauty. 
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bylon, to know what motives they had to allege on their 
part; to the end that the King their maſter, after having 
examined the reaſons on both ſides, might take part with 
thoſe who had right and juſtice on their fide. This is mak- 
ing a noble and glorious uſe of great power; to be influen- 
ced only by juſtice, to conſult no advantage from the di- 
viſion of neighbours, but to declare openly againſt the un- 
Juſt aggreſſor, in favour of the injured party. Cyaxares 
and Cyrus anſwered, they had given the Babylonians no 
ſubje& of complaint, and that they willingly accepted the 
mediation of the King of India, It appears in the ſequel, 
that he declared for the Medes, | 

n) The King of Armenia, who was vaſſal to the Medes, 
looking upon them as ready to be ſwallowed up by the 
formidable league formed againſt them, thought fit to lay 
hold on this occaſion to ſhake off their yoke. Accordingly 
he refuſed to pay them the ordinary tnbute, and to ſend 
them the number of troops he was obliged to furniſh in 
time of war. This highly embarraſſed Cyaxares, who was 
afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his 
hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himſelf exactly 
of the ſtrength and ſituation of the country, undertook the 
affair. The important point was to keep his deſign ſecret, 
without which it was not likely to ſucceed. He therefore 
appointed a great hunting-match on that ſide of the coun- 
try; for it was his cuſtom to ride out that way, and fre- 
quently to hunt with the King's ſon, and the young noble- 
men of Armenia. On the day appointed, he ſet out with a 


numerous retinue. The troops followed at a diſtance, and 
—were not to appear, till a ſignal was given. After ſome 


days hunting, when they were come pretty near the palace 
where the court reſided, Cyrus communicated his deſign 
to his officers; and ſent Chryſanthes with a detachment, 
ordering them to make themſelves maſters of a certain ſteep 


eminence, where he knew the King uſed to retire, in caſe 


of an alarm, with his family and his treaſure; _ 
( A.M. 3447. Ant. J. C. 557, Cyrop. I. l. p. $8, 6x, et l.. 
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I This being done, he ſends an herald to the King of Ar- 
5 menia, to ſummon him to perform the treaty, and in the 
ch nean time ordered his troops to advance, Never was court 


Y in greater ſurpriſe and perplexity. The King was conſcious 
my of che wrong he had done; and was not in a condition to 
li ſupport it. However, he did what he could to aſſemble 


0 his forces together from all quarters; and in the mean 
6 time diſpatched his youngelt ſon, called Sabarit, into the 
10 mountains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever 
he was molt precious. and valuable. But when he was inform - 


el, ed by his ſcouts, that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, 
he entirely loſt all courage, and all thoughts of making a 
G1 defence. The Armenians, following his example, ran away, 
he every one where he could, to ſecure what was deareſt to 
lay him, Cyrus, ſeeing. the country covered with people, that 
were endeavauring to make their eſcape, ſent them word, 
hy that no harm ſhould be done them, if they ſtayed i in their 
w houſes.z., but that as many, as were taken running away, 
wad ſhould be treated as enemies. Fhis made them all retire xa 
id thar habitations, excepting a few that followed the King. 
=o; On the other hand, they that were conducting the prin- 
Aly ceſſes to the mountains, fell into the ambuſh Chryſanthes 
the had laid for them, and were molt of them taken priſpners. 
The Queen, the King's ſon, his daughters, his eldeſt ſon's 
wife, and bis treaſures, all fell into the hands of the Perſians. 
The King, hearing this melancholy news, and not know- 
ing what would become of him, retired to a little eminence; ; 
where he was preſently inveſted by the Perſian army, and 
obliged to ſurrender. Cyrus ordered him, with alf his 
lamily, to be brought to the midſt of the army. At that 
very inſtant arrived Tigranes, the King's eldeſt ſon, who 
was jult returned from a journey, At ſo moving aſpeacle 
he could not forbear weeping, Cyrus, addreſſing: himſelf 
iv him, fad, Prince, you are come very ſeaſonably to 
be preſent. at the trial of your father,” And immediately 
he aſſembled the captains of the Perſians and Medes; and 
called in alſo. the great men of Armenia. Nor did be ſo 


„och as exclude the ladies n aſſembly, * 
et 1. ü. Vor. II. 
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there in their chariots, but gave them full liberty to hear 
and fee all that paſſed. Lakes 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded filence, 
he began with requiring of the King, that in all the queſtions 
he was going to propoſe to him, he would anſwer ſincerely, 
becauſe nothing could be more unworthy a perſon of his 
rank, than to uſe diſſimulation or falſehood. The King 
promiſed he would. Then Cyrus aſked him, but at dif- 


terent times, propoſing each article ſeparately and in order, 


Whether it was not true, that he had made war againſt 
Aſtyages, King of the Medes, his grandfather ? whether 


he had not been overcome in that war, and, in conſequence 


of his defeat, had concluded a treaty with Aſtyages ? whe- 
ther, by virtue of that treaty, he was not obliged to pay 
2 certain tribute, to furniſh a certain number of troops, 
and not to keep any fortified place in his country? It 
was impoſible for the King to deny any of theſe facts, 
which were all public and notorious, For what reaſon 
then, continued Cyrus, have you violated the treaty in e- 
very article ? For no other, replied the King, than be- 
cauſe I thought it a glorious thing 10 ſhake off a yoke, to 
live free, and to leave my children in the ſame condition, 
1t is really glorious, anſwered Cyrus, to fight in defence 
sf liberty : but if any one, after he is reduced to ſervi- 
tude, ſhould attempt to run away from his maſter, what 
wou you do with bim I muft confeſs, ſays the King, 
1avould puniſh him. And if you had given a government 
to one of your ſubjetts, and be ſhould be found to commit 
malverſations, would you continue him in his pet? No 
tertainly ; I would put another in his place. And if he 
had amaſſed great riches by his unjuft practices? Iwould 


rip him of them. But, which is ill worſe, if he had 


held intelligence with your enemies, how would you treat 
im Though I ſhould'paſs ſentence upon myſelf, replied 
the'King, I muſt declare the truth : I would put him to 


- Heath, At theſe words Tigranes tore his tiara from his 


head, and rent his garments : the women burſt out into 
lamentations and outcries, as if ſentence had actually paſſed 
ppon him. | . 
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Cyrus having again, commanded ſilence, Tigranes ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the prince to this effect. Great. prince, 
can you think it conſiſteut with your wiſdom to put my 
father to death, even againſt your own intereſt ? Heu 


- againſt my intereſt ? replies Cyrus. - Becauſe he never 


was ſo capable of doing you ſervice. How. do you make 
that appear ? do the faults we commit enhance our me- 
rit, and give us a new title to conſideration and favour ? 
They certainly do, provided they ſerve to make us wiſer, 
Fer of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : are either riches, 
courage, or addreſs, to be compared to it? Now, it i- 
evident, this Jiugle day's experience has infinitely im: 
proved my. father's wiſdom. He knows how dear the 
violation of his word has caſt bim. He has proved and 
felt haw much you are ſuperior to him in all reſpedt;, 
He has not been able to ſucceed in any of his deſigns ; 
but you have happily accompliſhed all yours ; and with 
that expedition and ſecrecy, that he hath found himſelf 
ſurrounded and taken, before he expected to be attacked ; 
and the.very place of his retreat has ſerved only to in- 
ſnare bim. But your father, replied Cyrus, hays yet 
undergone no ſufferings that can have taught him wiſdom, 
The fear of evils, anſwered Tigranes, when it js /o well 
founded as this is, has a much ſharper fling, aud it 
more capable of piercing the ſoul,. than the evil itſelf, Be- 


Ades, permit me to ſay, that gratitude is a ſtronger, and 


more prevailing motive, than any whatever ; and there 
can be no obligations in the world of an higher nature, 
than thoſe you will lay upon my father. His fortune, li- 
berty, ſceptre, life, wives, and children, all reſtored to 
bim with ſuch a generoſity ; where can you find, illuſtri- 


ous prince, in one ſingle perſon, ſo many firong and pow- 


erful ties to attach him to your ſervice? | 
Well then, replied Cyrus, . turning to the king, 'if 1 
ſhould yield to your ſon's intreaties, auith what number 
of men, and what ſum of money, will you aſſiſt us in the 
war againſt the Babylonians * My troops and treaſures, 
fays the Armenian king, are no longer mine ; they are 
entirely yours. I can raiſe forty thouſand fert and eight 
ber hone ue I 3 | 
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thouſand horſe; and as to money, I reckon, including 
the treaſure which my father left me, there are about 
three thouſand talents ready money. All theſe are wholly 
at your diſpoſal. Cyrus accepted half the number of the 
troops, and left the King the other half, for the defence 
of the country againſt the * Chaldeans, with whom he was 
nut war, The annual tribute which was due to the Medes 
he doubled, and inſtead of fifty talents exacted an hundred, 
and borrowed the like ſum over and above in his own name. 
But what would you give me, added Cyrus, for the ran- 
fom of your wives ? All that I have in che world, anſwer- 
ed the ling. And for the ranſom of your children? The 
ſame thing. From this time then you are indebted to me 
the double of all your poſſeſſions 3 and you, Tigranes, at 
what price would you redeem the liberty of your lady ? 
Now, he had but lately married her, and was paſſionately 
Ford of her. At che price, fays he, of a thouſand lives, 
if 4 had them. Cyrus thencondated them all to his tent, 
and entertained them at ſupper. It it enfy to imagine 
what tranſpurts of joy there maſt haus been an bin occaſton. 
Alfter ſupper, they were diſoourſing upon various ſub- 
jects, Cyrus aſked Tigranes, what was become of a go- 
vernor he had often ſeen hunting with him, and for whom 
he had a particular eſteem ? Alas! ſays Tigranes, he is 
no mere, and 1 dare not tell you by what accident I loft 
kim. Cyrus preſſing him to tell him; My father, conti- 
nued Tigranes, ſeeing I had a very tender affetion for 
this povernor, and that I war extremely attached to him, 
"was jenlous it might be of ſome ill conſequence, and put 
him to death, But he was fo honeſt a man, that, as he 
was ready to expire, he fent for me, and ſpoke to me in 
theſe words : Tigranes, let not my death occafion any diſ- 
affection in you towards the King your father. What he 
has done to me did not proceed from malice, but only from 
prejudice, and a falſe. notion wherewith he was unhappily 


0 2 1 never calls the people of Babylonia Chaldeans. But He- 
rodotus, I. vii. c. 63. and Strabo, I. xvi. p. 739. ſtyle them ſo, The- 
Calder meant in this TO were-a people adjoining to 9 
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blinded, © O the excellent man! cried Cyrus; © never 
«« forget the laſt advice he gave you. 

When the converſation was ended, Cyrus, before they 
parted, embraced them all, as in token of a perfect re- 
conciliation. This done, they got into their chariots, with 
their wives, and went home full of gratitude and admira- 
tion. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way: 
ſome extolling his wiſdom, others his valour; ſome admir- 
ing the ſweetneſs of his temper, others praiſing the beauty 
of his perſon, and the majeſty of his mein. And you, 
« ſays Tigranes, (addreſſing himſelf to his lady,) * what 
do you think of Cyrus's aſpect and deportment? *1 
* don't know,” replied the lady, I did not obſerve him.” 
* Upon what object then did you fix your eyes? Upon 
him that ſaid he would give a thouſand lives to lien 
* my liberty,” 

The next day, the king of Armenia ſent preſents to cy⸗ | 
rus, and refreſhments for his whole army, and brought 
him double the ſum of money he was required to furnith. 
But Cyrus took only what had been ſtipulated, and re- 
ſtored him the reſt, The Armenian troops were order- 
ed to be ready in three days time, and Vigranes deſired 
to command them. l 

I have thought proper, for Green reaſons, to give ſo 
circumſtantial an account of this affair; though I have ſo 
far abridged it, that it is not above a quarter of what we 
find of it in Xenophon. 
ln the firſt place, it may ſerve to give the reader a no- 
tion of the ſtile of that excellent hiſtorian, and excite his 
curioſity. to conſult the original, whoſe natural and unaf- 
fected beauties are ſufficient to juſtify the ſingular eſteem 


which perſons of good taſte have ever had for the noble 


ſimplicity of that author. To mention but one inſtance : 
What an idea of chaſtity and modeſty, and, at the ſame 
ume, what a wonderful ſimplicity, and delicacy of thought 
are there in the anſwer of Tigranes's wife, who hes. no 
eyes but for her huſband ! | 
In the ſecond place, thoſe ſhort, cloſe and pig in · 
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terrogations, each of which demand a direct, preciſe an- 
ſwer from the king of Armenia, diſcover the diſciple and 


ſcholar of Socrates, and ſhew in what manner he retained 


the taſte of his maſter. 

Beſides, this relation will give us ſome idea of the judg- 
ment that ought to be formed of Xenophon' $ Cyropedia; 
the ſubltance of which is true, though it is imbelliſhed with 
ſeveral circumſtances, added by the author, and introduc- 
ed expreſsly to grace his inſtruQive leſſons, and the excel- 
lent rules he lays down upon government. - Thus much 
therefore in the event we are treating of is real. The king 
of Armenia having refuſed to pay the Medes the tribute 
he owed them, Cyrus attacked him ſuddenly, and before 
he ſufpected any deſigns againſt him; made himſelf maſter 
of the only fortreſs he had, and took his family priſoners ; 
obliged him to pay the uſual tribute, and to farniſh his 
quota of tops; and after all ſo won upon him by his hu- 
manity, and courteous behaviour, that he rendered him one 
of the faithfulleſt and moſt affectionate allies the Medes e- 
ver had. The reſt is inſerted only by way of imbelliſh- 
ment, and is rather to be-aſcribed to the hiſtorian, than to 
the hiſtory itſelf, 

I ſhould never have found out myſelf, what the ory of 
the governor's being put to death by Tigranes's father ſig- 
nified, though I was very ſenſible it was a kind of enigma, 
and figurative of ſomething elſe. A perſon of quality, 
one of the greateſt wits and fineſt ſpeakers of the laſt age, 
who was perfectly well acquainted with the Greek authors, 
explained it to me many years ago, which I have not for- 
got, and which I take to be the true meaning of that e- 
nigma. He ſuppoſed Xenophon intended it as a picture 
of the death of his maſter Socrates, whom the ſtate of A- 
thens had become jealous of, on account of the extraordi- 
nary attachment all the youth of the city had to him; which 
at laſt gave occaſion to that philoſopher's condemnation 
and death, that he ſuffered without murmur or complaint. 

In the laſt place, I thought it proper not to miſs e 
opportunity of manifeſting ſuch qualities in my 8 as are 

M. le Comte de Treſvilles. 
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not always to be met with in perſons of his rank; ſuch as, 
by rendering them infinitely more valuable than all their 
military virtues, would moſt contribute to the ſucceſs of 
their deſigns, In moſt conquerors we find courage, reſo- 
lation, intrepidity, a capacity for martial exploits, and all 
ſach talents as make a noiſe in the world, and are apt to 
dazzle people by their glaring outſide : But an inward ſtock 
of goodneſs, compaſſion, and gentleneſs towards the un- 
happy, an air of moderation and reſerve even in proſperi- 
ty and victory, an inſinuating and perſuaſive behaviour, the 
art of gaining people's hearts, and attaching them to him 
more by affection than intereſt ; a conſtant, unalterable care 
always to have right on his fide, and to imprint ſuch a. 
character of juſtice and equity upon all his conduct, as his 
very enemies are forced to revere; and, laſtly, ſuch a cle- 
mency, as to diſtinguiſh thoſe that offend through impru- 
dence rather than malice, and to leave room for their re- 
pentance, by grving them opportunity to return to their 
duty ; theſe are qualities rarely found in the moſt celebrat- 
ed conquerors of antiquity, but ſhone out moſt conſpicu- 


ouſly 1 in Cyrus, 


(o) To return to my ſubje& : Cyrus, before he quitted 
the king of Armenia, was willing to do him ſome ſignal ſer- 
vice, This king was then at war with the Chaldcans, a 
neighbouring warlike people, who continually haraſſed his 
country by their inroads, and by that means hindered a great 
part of his lands from being cultivated. Cyrus, after hav- 
ing exactly informed himſelf of their character, ſtrength; 
and the ſituation of their ſtrong- holds, marched againſt 
them. On the firſt intelligence of his approach, the Chal- 
deans poſſeſſed themfelves of the eminences to which they 
were accuſtomed to retreat. Cyrus left them no time to 
aſſemble all their forces there, but marched to attack them 
directly. The Armenians, whom he had made his advanc- 
ed guard, were immediately put to flight. Cyrus expect- 
ed no other from them, and had only placed them there, 
to bring the enemy the ſooner to an engagement. And in- 
deed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Perſi - 
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ans, they were not able to ſtand their ground, but were 
intirely defeated, A great number were taken priſoners, 


and the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed. Cyrus himſelf 


ſpoke to the priſoners, aſſuring them he was not come to 


injure them, or to rayage their country, but to grant them 


peace upon reaſonable terms; and ſo ſet them at liberty. 


Deputies were immediately ſent to him, and a peace was 
concluded. For the better ſecurity of both nations, and 
with their common conſent, Cyrus cauſed a fortreſs to be 
built upon an eminence, which commanded the whole coun- 
try ; and left a good garriſon in it, which was to declare a» 
gainſt either of the two nations that ſhould violate the treaty, 

Cyrus, underſtanding that there was frequent commerce 


and communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, 


deſired that the latter would ſend perſons to accompany 
and conduct his ambaſſador, whom he was preparing to 
ſend to the king of India. The purport of this embaſly 
was, to deſire ſome ſuccours in money from that prince, in 


behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops in 


Perſia, and promiſed, that, if the gods crowned his deſigns 
with ſucceſs, that potentate ſhould have no reaſon to repent 


of having aſſiſted him. He was glad to find the Chaldeans 


ready to ſecond his requeſt ; which they could do the more 
advantageouſly, by enlarging upon the character and ex- 
ploits of Cyrus. The ambaſſador ſet out the next day, ac- 


companicd with ſome of the molt conſiderable perſons of 


Chaldea; who were directed by their maſter to act with all 
poſſible dexterity, and to do Cyrus's merit all poſſible juſtice, 

The expedition againſt the Armenians being happily 
ended, Cyrus left that country, to rejoin Cyaxares, Four 
thouſand Chaldeans, the braveſt of the nation, -attended 
him; and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered 
from his enemies, augmented the number of troops he had 
promiſed him: ſo that he arrived in Media with a great 


deal of money, and a much more numerous army than he 


had when he left it. 


* 
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SscT. IV. The expedition of Cyaxares aud Cyrus againſt 
the Babylonians, . The firſt batile. 8 


(p) Born parties had been employed three years to- 
pether in forming their alliances, and making preparations 
for wat. Cyrus, finding their troops full of ardour, and 
ready for action, propoſed to Cyaxares his leading them 
againſt Aſſyria, His reaſons for it were, That he thought 
it his duty to eaſe him, as ſoon as poſſible, of the care and 
expence of maintaining two 4: mies; that it were better 
they ſhould eat up the enemy's country than Media; that 
ſo bold a ſtep as that of going to meet the Aﬀyrians, might 
be capable of ſpreading a terror in their army, and at the 
ſame time inſpire their own with the greater conſidence; 
that, laſtly, it was a maxim with him, as it had always 
been with Cambyſes his father, That victory did not ſo 
much depend upon the number, as the valour of troops. 
Cyaxares agreed to his propoſal. 

As ſoon therefore as the cuſtomary ſacrifices were of- 
fered, they began their march, Cyrus, in the name of the 
whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the empire; be- 
ſeeching them to be favourable to them in the expediti» 
on they had undertaken ; to accompany them, conduct them, 
fight for them, inſpire them with ſach a meaſure of courage 
and prudeace as was neceſſary, and, in ſhort, to bleſs their 


arms with proſperity and ſucceſs. In acting thus, Cyrus put 


in practice that excellent advice his father had given him, 
of beginning and ending all his actions, and all his enter- 
priſes, with prayer. And indeed he never failed, either 
before or after an engagement, to acquit himſelf, in the 
preſence of the whole army, of this religious duty. When 
they were arrived on the frontiers of Aſſyria, it was ſtill 
their ſirſt care to pay their homage to the gods of the coun- 
try, and to implore their protection and ſuccour: after 
which they began to make incurſions into the country, an 
carried off a great deal of ſpoil, 

Cyrus, underſtanding that the enemy's army was about 
ten days journey from them, Nevailed upon Cyaxares to 


(AM. 3448. Ant. J. C. $56. Cyrop. I. Ui. p. 78—87. 
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advance forwards, and march up to them. When the ar- 


mies came within ſight, both ſides prepared for battle. The 


Aſſyrians were incamped in the open country; and, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, which the Romans imitated after- 
wards, had incompaſſed and fortified their camp with a 
large ditch, Cyrus, on the contrary, who was glad to de- 


prive the enemy, as much as poſlible, of the ſight and know- | 
lege of the ſmallneſs of their army, covered his troops 


with ſeveral little hills and villages, - Several days nothing 
was done on either fide, tut looking at and obſerving one 


another. At length a numerous body of the Aſſyrians moy- 


ing firſt out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with his troops 
to meet them. But before they came within reach of the 
enemy, he gave the word for rallying the men, which was 
* Fupiter protector et conductor. He then cauſed the or- 
dinary hymn to be ſounded, in honour of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux; to which the ſoldiers, full of religious ardour ($worCa;), 


- anſwered with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's 


army but chearfulneſs, emulation, courage, mutual exhor- 
tations to bravery, and an univerſal zeal to execute what- 
ever their leader ſhould command. For it is obſervable,” 
fays the hiſtorian, ** in this place, that, on theſe occaſions 
&* thoſe that fear the Deity moſt, are the leaſt afraid of 
* men.“ On the ſide of the Aſſyriam, the troops armed 
with bows, ſlings, and darts, made their diſcharges, be- 
fore their enemies were within reach. But the Perſians, 
animated by the preſence and example of Cyrus, came im- 
mediately to cloſe fight with the enemy, and broke through 
their firſt battalions, The Aſſyrians, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts uſed by Croeſus, and their own king, to en- 


courage them, were not able to ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhock, 


but immediately fled. At the ſame time the cavalry of 
the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horſe, which 
was likewiſe preſently routed. The former warmly pur- 
ſued them to the very camp, made a terrible ſlaughter, and 
the king of the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) was killed in the 


I do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, does not call 
the Perſian gods by the names of the gods of his own country. 
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ation, Cyrus, not thinking himſelf in a condition to force 
their intrenchments, ſounded a retreat. 

(q) The Aſſyrians in the mean time, their king being 
killed; and the flower of their army loſt, were in a dread- 
ful conſternation. (r) As ſoon as Croeſus found them in 
ſo great a diſorder, he fled, and left them to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. The other allies likewiſe, ſeeing their affairs in ſo 
hopeleſs a condition, thought of nothing but taking ad- 
vantage of the night to make their eſcape. 

Cyrus, who had foreſeen this, prepared to purſue them 
cloſely. But this could not be eſſected without cavalry ; 
and, as we have already obſerved, the Perſians had none. 


He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 


his deſign. Cyaxares was extremely averſe toit; and re- 
preſented to him, how dangerous it was to drive ſo power- 
ful an enemy to extremities, whom deſpair would probably 
inſpire with courage; that it was a part of wiſdom, to uſe 
good fortune with moderation, and not loſe the fruits of 
victory by too much vivacity : moreover, that he did not 
care to compel the Medes, or to refuſe them that repoſe 
to which their behaviour had juſtly intitled them. Cyrus, 
upon this, deſired his permiſſion only to take as many of 
the horſe as were willing to follow him. Cyaxares readily 
conſented to this, and thought of nothing elſe now, but of 
paſſing his time with his officers in feaſting and mirth, and 
enjoying the fruits of the victory he had juſt obtained. 
Cyrus marched away in purſuit of the enemy, and was 
followed by the greateſt part of the Median ſoldiers. Upon 
the way he met ſome couriers, that were comin g to him 
from the * Hyrcanians, who ſerved in the enemy's army, 
to aſſure him, that as ſoon as ever he appeared, thoſe Hyr- 
canians would come over to him; which in effect they did. 
Cyrus made the beſt uſe of his time; and having marched 
all night, came up with the Aſſyrians. Croefus had ſent 


(q) Cyrop. I. iv. p. 87. 104. (r) Ib. J. vi. p. 160. 
* Theſe are not the Hyrcanians by the Caſpian ſea. From ob- 
ſerving Cyrus's incampments in Babylonia, one would be apt to con- 


jecture, that the Hyrcanians here meant were about four or five ys 
journey ſouth of Babylon. 
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away, his wives in the night-time for coolneſs, (for it was 
the ſummer-ſeaſon), and followed them himſelf with a body 
of cavalry, When the Aſſyrians ſaw the enemy ſo near 
them, they were in the utmoſt confuſion and deſolation, 
Many of thoſe that ran away, being warmly purſued, were 
killed; all that ſtaid in the camp, ſurrendered; the victory 
was complete, and the ſpoil immenſe. Cyrus reſerved all 
the horſes they took inthe camp for himſelf, reſolving now 
to form a body of cavalry for the Perſian army, which hi- 
therto had none. The richeſt and moſt valuable part of the 
booty he ſet apart for Cyaxares; and for the priſoners, he 
gave them all their liberty to go home to their own country, 
without impoling any other condition upon them, than that 
they and their countrymen ſhould deliver up their arms, 
and engage no more in war; Cyrus taking it upon himſelf 
to defend them again(t their enemies, and to put them into 

a condition of cultivating their lands with entire fecurity, 
Whilſt the Medes and the Hyrcanians were {till purſuing 
the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a 
repaſt, and even baths prepared fgr them ; that at their re- 
turn they might have nothing to do, but to fit down and re- 
freſh themſclves. He likewiſe thought fit to defer the di- 
{tribution of the ſpoil till then, It was on this occaſion 
this general, whofe thoughts nothing eſcaped, exhorted 
his Perſian ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their gene- 
rolity in regard to their allies, from whom they had already 
received great ſervices, and of whom they might expect ſtill 
greater, He deſired they would wait their return, both for 
the refreſhments, and the diviſion of the ſpoil ; and that they 
would ſhew a preference of their interetts and conveniences 
before their own ; giving them to underſtand, that this 
would be a ſure means of attaching the allies to them for 
ever, and of ſecuring a new harveſt of victories to them 
over the enemy, which would procure them all the advan- 
tages they could wiſh, and make them an ample amends for 
the voluntary loſſes they might ſuſtain, for the fake of win- 
ning the affection of the allies, They all came into his 
opinion, When the Medes and Hyrcanians were.returned 
from purſuing the enemy, Cyrus made them fit down to the 
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repaſt he had prepared for them, deſiring them to ſend no- 
thing but bread to the Perſians, who were ſufficiently pro- 
vided (he ſaid) withall they wanted, either for their ragoo's, 
or their drinking. Hunger was their only ragoo, and watcr 


from the river their only drink : for that was the way of 


living,to which they had been accuſtomed from their infancy, 


The next morning came on the diviſion of the ſpoils, | 


Cyrus, in the firſt place, ordered the Magi to be called, 
and commanded them to chuſe out of all the booty what 
was properelt to be offered to the gods on ſuch an occaſion, 
Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of di- 
viding all that remained amongſt the whole army. They 
earneſtly defired, that the Perſians might preſide in the 
diſtribution ; but the Perſians abſolutely refuſed it: ſo that 
they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had 


ordered: and the diſtribution was made to the general 


ſatisfaction of all parties. 

(s) The very night that Cyrus marched to purſue the 
enemy, Cyaxares had paſſed in feaſting and jollity; and 
had made himſelf drunk with his principal officers. The 
next morning, when he waked, he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed 
to find himſelf almoſt alone, and without troops. Imme- 
diately, full of reſentment and rage, he difpatched an expreſs 
to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus ſeverely, and 
to bring back the Medes without any delay. This unreaſon- 
able proceeding did not diſmay Cyrus ; who, in return, 
writ him a reſpectful letter; in which however he expreſſ- 
ed himſelf with a generous and noble freedom, juſtified 
his own conduct, and put him in mind of the permiſſion he 


had given him, of taking as many Medes with him as were 
willing to follow him. At the ſame time Cyrus ſent into 


Perſia for an augmentation of his troops, deſigning to puſh 
his conqueſts {till farther, 


t) Amongſt the priſoners of war they had taken, there 


was a young princeſs, of moſt exquiſite beauty, which they 
reſerved for Cyrus, Her name was Panthea, the wife of 


() Cyrop. I. iv. p. 104---108. 
(t) Cyrop. I. v. p. 114, 117. et l. vi. p. 153,255. 
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Abradates, king of Suſiana. Upon the report made to Cy- | 


rus, of her extraordinary beauty, he refuſed to ſee her; for 
fear (as he faid) ſuch an obje& might engage his affection 
more than he deſired, and divert him from the proſecution 
of the great deſigns he had in view. (u) This ſingular 


moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the ex- 


cellent education he had received: for it was a principle 
among the Perſians, never to ſpeak before young people of 
any thing that tended or related to love, leſt their natural 
inclination to pleaſure, which is ſo ſtrong and violent at 
that age of levity and indiſcretion, ſhould be awakened 
and excited by ſuch diſcourſes, and ſhould hurry them in- 
to follies and debaucheries. Araſpes, a young nobleman of 
Media, who had the lady in his cuſtody, had not the ſame 
diſtruſt of his own weakneſs, but pretended, that a man may 
be always maſter of himſelf, Cyrus committed the princeſs 
to his care, and at the ſame time gave him a very prudent 
admonition. ** I have ſeen a great many perſons,” ſays 
he, “that have thought themſelves very ſtrong, wretched- 
ly overcome by that violent paſſion, in ſpite of all their 
© reſolution ; who have owned afterwards, with ſhame 
< and grief, that their paſſion was a bondage and ſlavery, 
<« from which they had not the power to redeem themſelves ; 
an incurable diſtemper, out of the reach of all remedies 
and human efforts; a kind of * bond or neceſſity, more 
«© difficult to force than the ſtrongeſt chains of iron.“ 
«« Fear nothing,” replied Araſpes, I am ſure of myſelf; 
and I'll anſwer with my life, I ſhall do nothing contrary 
« to my duty.“ Nevertheleſs, his paſſion for this young 
princeſs increaſed, and, by degrees, grew to ſuch an height, 
that, finding her invincibly averſe to his deſires, he was up- 
on the point of uſing violence with her. The princeſs at 
Jength made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct; who im- 
mediately ſent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with orders to admoniſh 
and reprove him in his name. This officer executed his 
orders in the harſheſt manner, upbraiding him with his fault 


(u) Cyrop. I. i. p. 34- 


® Ardtwrvouvg 10 xuporeps TIM Evay%, n et np td idirro. 
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in the moſt bitter terms, and with ſuch a rigorous ſeverity, 
as was enough to throw him into deſpair. Araſpes, ſtruck 
to the ſoul with grief and anguiſh, burſt into a flood of 
tears; and being overwhelmed with ſhame and fear, think- 
ing himſelf undone, had not a word to ſay for himſelf. 
Some days afterwards, Cyrus ſent for him. He went to 
the prince in fear and trembling, Cyrus took him aſide, 
and inſtead of reproaching him with ſeverity as he expect- 
ed, ſpoke gently to him; acknowleging, that he himſelf 
was to blame, for having imprudently expoſed him to ſo 
formidable an enemy. By ſuch an unexpected kindneſs, 


the young nobleman recovered both life and ſpeech. But 


his confuſion, joy, and gratitude, expreſſed themſelves firſt 
in a torrent of tears. Alas,” ſays he, © now I am come 
e to the knowlege of myſelf; and find molt plainly, that I 
have two ſouls; one, that inclines me to good, another 
e that incites me to evil. The former prevails, when 
* you ſpeak to me, and come to my relief: when I am 
* alone, and left to myſelf, I give way to, and am over- 
* powered by the latter.” Araſpes made an advantageous 
amends for his fault, and rendered Cyrus conſiderable 
ſervice by retiring among the Aſſyrians, under the pre- 
tence of diſcontent, and by giving intelligence of their 
meaſures and deſigns, 

(x) The loſs of ſo brave an officer, whom diſcontent 
was ſuppoſed to have engaged in the enemy's party, cauſ- 
ed a great concern in the whole army. Panthea, who had 
occaſioned it, promiſed Cyrus to ſupply his place with an 
officer of equal merit; whereby ſhe meant her huſband 
Abradates, Accordingly, upon her writing to him, he re- 
paired to the camp of the Perſians, and was directly carried 
to Panthea's tent, who told him with a flood of tears, how 
kindly and handſomely ſhe had been treated by the gene- 
rous conqueror. And how,” cried out Abradates, ſhall 
* I be able to acknowlege ſo important a ſervice ?” “By 


* behaving towards him,” replied Panthea, ** as he hath 


done towards me.” Whereupon he waited immediately 


(x) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 155, 156. 
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upon Cyrus, and paying his re ſpects to ſo great a benefac- 
tor, You ſee before you,” ſays he to him, © the tender - 
*« eſt friend, the moſt devoted ſervant, and the faithful- 


leſt ally you ever had; who, not being able otherwiſe 


* to acknowlege your favours, comes and devotes himſelf 
« entirely to your ſervice,” Cyrus received him with ſuch 
a noble and generous air, and withal with ſo much tender- 
neſs and humanity, as fully convinced him, that whatever 
Panthea had ſaid of the wonderful character of that great 
prince, was abundantly ſhort of the truth. 

(y) Two Aſſyrian noblemen likewiſe, who deſigned, as 
Cyrus was informed, to put themſelves under his protection, 
rendered him extraordinary ſervice. The one was called 
Gobryas, an old man, venerable both on account of his age 
and his virtue, The king of Aſſyria, lately dead, who was 
well acquainted with his merit, and had a very particular 
regard for him, had reſolved to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Gobryas's ſon, and for that reaſon had ſent for him 
to court, This young nobleman, at a match of hunting, to 
which he had been invited, happened to pierce a wild beaſt 
with his dart, which the King's ſon had mifſed : the latter, 
who was of a paſſionate and ſavage nature, immediately 
ſtuck the gentleman with his lance, through rage and vex- 
ation, and laid him dead upon the ſpot. Gobryas beſought 
Cyrus to avenge ſo unfortunate a father, and to take his 
family under his protection; and the rather, becauſe he 
had no children left now but an only daughter, who had 
long been deſigned for a wife to the young king, but could 
not bear the thought of marrying the murderer of her bro- 
ther. (z) This young king was called Laborofoarchod : he 
reigned only nine months, and was ſucceeded by Nabonid, 
called alſo Labynit, and Balthaſar, who reigned ſeven- 
teen years, | 

(a) The other Aſſyrian nobleman was called Gadates : 
he was prince of a numerous and powerful people. The 
King then reigning had treated him in a very cruel man- 
ner, after he came to the throne; becauſe one of his con- 


(y) Cyr. I. iv. P · 111. 113. (2) A. M. 3449 Ang. J. Go $55 
(a) Cyrop. I. v. p. 123, 124. 


mine, 1 


e 


en advantageouſly of the happineſs of that women whoa 
he ſhould chuſe for a wife. 

b) The expectation of this double ſuccour Was 2 
inducement to Cyrus, and made him determine to pene- 
trate into the heart of the enemy's country,” As Babylon, 
the capital city of the empire, he deſigned to conquer, was 
the chief object of his expedition, he turned his views and 
his march that way, not to attack that city immediately 
in form, but only to take a view of it, and make himſelf 


acquainted with it; to draw off as many allies as he could 


from that prince's party, and to make previous diſpoſitions 
and preparations for the ſiege he meditated, He ſet out there- 
fore with his troops, and firſt marched to the territories of 
Gobryas. The fortreſs he lived in ſeemed to be an impreg- 
nable place, ſo adyantageouſly was it ſituated, and ſo {trongly 
fortified on all ſides. This prince came out to meet him, and 
ordered refreſhments to be brought for his whole army. He 
then conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there laid an inſi- 
nite number of ſilver and golden cups, and other veſſels, at his 
fcet, together with a multitude of purſes, full of the golden 


coin of the country: then ſending for his daughter, who was 


of a majeſtic ſhape and exquiſite beauty, which the mourn» 
ing habit ſhe wore for her brother's death ſeemed ſtill to 
enhance, he preſented her to Cyrus, deſiring him to take 
her under his protection, and to accept thoſe marks of his 
acknowlegement, which he took the liberty to offer him, 
1 willingly accept your gold and ſilver, ſays Cyrus, and 


I make a preſent of it to your daughter, io augment her 


portion, Doubt not, but amongſt the nobles of my court, 
you will find a match ſuitable for her, It will neither be 
their own riches, nor yours, which they will ſet their e- 
ſtzem upon. Ican aſſure you, there are many among ſt them, 
that would make no account of all the treaſures of Ba- 
bylon, if they avere unattended with merit and virtue. 
It is their only glory, ¶ dare affirm it of them, as it is 
mine, to approve themſelves faithful to their friends, for- 


(d) Cyrop. I. v. p. 119, 123. 
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midable to their enemies, and reſpectful io the gods. Go- 
bryas preſſed him to take a repaſt with him in his houſe; 
but he ſtedfaſtly refuſed it, and returned into his camp with 
Gobryas, who ſtaid and eat with him and his officers, The 
ground, and the green turf that was upon it, was all the 
beds and couches they had; and it is to be fappoſed the 
whole entertainment was ſuitable. Gobryas, who was a 
perſon of good ſenſe, was convinced how much that noble 
ſimplicity was ſuperior to his vain magnificence; and de- 
clared, that the Aſſyrians had the art of diſtinguifhing them- 
ſelves by pride, and the Perfians by merit : and, above al} 
things, he admired the ingenious vein of humour, and the 
innocent chearfulneſs, that reigned throughout the whole 
Entertainment, 

(e) Cyrus, always intent upon his great deſign, proceed- 
ed with Gobryas towards the country of Gadates, which 
was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of this there 
was a ftrong citadel, which commanded the country of the 
* Sacae and the Caduſians, where a governor for the King 
of Babylon refided, to keep thoſe people in awe. Cyrus 
made a feint of attacking the citade}. Gadates, whoſe in- 
telligence with the Perſians was not yet known, by Cyrus's 
advice offered himſelf to the governor of it, to join with 
him'in the defence of that important place. Accordingly, 
he was admitted with all his troops, and immediately de- 
vered it up to Cyrus. The poſſeſſion of this citadel made 
him maſter of the Sacae and the Caduſians: and as he 
treated thoſe people with great kindneſs and lenity, they 
remained inviolably attached to his ſervice. The Caduſi- 
ans raifed an army of twenty thoufand foot, and four thou- 
ſand horſe; and the Sacae furniſhed ten thoufand foot and 
two thouſand horſe archers. 

The King of Aſſyria took the field, in order to puniſh 
Gadates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and defeat- 
ed him, making a great flaughter of his troops, and ob- 
liging him to retreat to Babylon. After which exploit, 
this conqueror employed ſome time in ravaging the enc- 


(e) Cyrop. I. v. p. 124140. 
Not the Sacae of Scythia. 
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my's country. His kind treatment of the priſoners of war, 
in giving them all their liberty to go home to their habi- 
tations, had ſpread the fame of his clemency where-ever 
he came, Numbers of people voluntarily furrendered to 
him, and very much augmented his army. Then advan- 
cing near the city of Babylon, he ſent the King of Aſſyria 
a perſonal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a ſingle 
combat : but his challenge was not accepted. In order 
to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies during his 
abſence, he made a kind of a truce or treaty with the King 
of Aſſyria; by which it was agreed on both ſides, that the 
huſbandmen ſhould not be moleſted, but ſhould have full 
liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap the fruits of their 
labour, Therefore, after having viewed the country, ex- 
amined the ſituation of Babylon, acquired a conſiderable 
number of friends and allies, and greatly augmented his 
cavalry, he marched away on his return to Media, 

(d) When he came near the frontiers, he ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, and 
to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think proper 
to admit ſo great an army into his country ; and an army, 
that was {till going to receive an augmentation of forty thou- 
ſand men, juſt arrived from Perſia, He therefore ſet out 
the next day with what cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus; 
who likewife advanced forwards to meet him with his ca- 
valry, that was very fine and numerous. The fight of 
thoſe troops rekindled the jealouſy and diſſatisfaction of Cy- 
axares, He received his nephew in a very cold manner, 
turned away his face from him, to avoid the receiving of 
his ſalute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus com- 
manded all the company to retire, and entered into a con- 
verſation with his uncle, for explaining himſelf with the 
more freedom. He ſpoke to him with ſo much temper, 
ſubmiſſion, and reaſon ; gave him ſuch ſtrong proofs of his 
integrity, reſpect, and invialable attachment to his perſon 
and intereſt, that in a moment he diſpelled all his ſuſpi- 
cions, and perfectly recovered his favour and good opinion. 
They embraced one another, and tears were ſhed on both 


(d) Cyrop. I. v. p. 141---147. 
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ſides. How great the joy of the Perſians and Medes was, 
who waited the event of this interview with anxiety and 
trembling, is not to be expreſſed. Cyaxares and Cyrus 
immediately remounted their horſes ; and then all the Medes 
ranged themſelves in the train of Cyaxares, according to 
the ſign given them by Cyrus, The Perſians followed Cyrus, 
and the men of each other nation their particular prince, 
When they arrived at the camp, they. conducted Cyaxares 
to the tent prepared for him. He was preſently viſited by 
almoſt all the Medes, who came to ſalute him, and to bring 
him preſents ; ſome of their own accord, and others by Cy- 
rus's direction. Cyaxares was extremely touched at this 
proceeding, and began to find, that Cyrus had not corrupt- 
ed his ſubjects, and that the Medes had the ſame affection 
for him as before, 

(e) Such was the ſucceſs of Cyrus's firſt expedition 
againſt Croeſus and the Babylonians. In the council, held 
the next day in the preſence of Cyaxares and all the offi- 
cers, it was reſolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date, that preciſely fixes 
the years wherein the ſeveral events he relates happened, 
I ſuppoſe, with Uſher, though Xenophon's relation does not 
ſeem to favour this notion, that between the two battles 
againſt Croeſus and the Babylonians, ſeveral years paſſed, 
during which all neceſſary preparations were made on both 
ſides, for carrying on the important war which was begun; 
and within this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus, 

(f) Cyrus, then, about this time had thought of making 
a tour into his own country, about ſix or ſeven years after 
his departure, at the head of the Perſian army. Cyaxares 
on this occaſion gave him a ſignal teſtimony of the value he 
had for his merit. Having no male iſſue, and but one daugh- 
ter, he offered her in marriage * to Cyrus, with an aſſurance 


(e) Cyrop. I. i. p. 148---15r. (f) Ibid. I. vin. p. 228, 229. 

* Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Babylon. But 
as Cyrus at that time was above ſixty years of age, and the princeſs not 
much leſs, and as it is improbable, that either of them ſhould wait till 
that age, before they thought of matrimony, I thought proper to give 
this fact a more early date, Belides, at that rate Cambyſes would have 
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of the kingdom of Media for her portion, Cyrus had a 
grateful ſenſe of this advantageous offer, and expreſſed the 
warmeſt acknowlegements of it; but thought himſelf not 
at liberty to accept it, till he had the conſent of his father 
and mother; leaving therein a rare example to all futare 
ages, of the reſpectful ſubmiſſion and entire dependence 
which all children ought to ſhew to their parents on the 
like occcaſion, of what age ſoever they be, or to whatever 
degree of power and greatneſs they may have arrived. 
Cyrus married this princeſs on his return from Perſia. 

When the marriage - ſolemnity was over, Cyrus returned 
to his camp, and improved the time he had to ſpare in ſe- 
curing his new conqueſts, and taking all proper meaſures 
with his allies, for accomplithing the great deſign he had 
formed, 

(g) Foreſeeing, ſays Xenophon, that the preparations for 
war might take up a great deal of time, he pitched his 
camp in a very convenient and healthy place, and forufed 
it extremely. He there kept his troops to the ſame diſci- 
pline and exerciſe, as if the enemy had been always in ſight. 
They underſtood by deſerters, and by the priſoners brought 
every day into the camp, that the King of Babylon was gone 
into Lydia, and had carried with him vaſt ſums of gold and 
ſilver, The common ſoldiers immediately concluded, that 
it was fear which made him remove his treaſures. But Cy- 
rus judged he had undertaken this journey, only to raiſe up 
ſome new enemies againſt him; and therefore he laboured 
with indefatigable application in preparing for a ſecond 
battle, 


Above all things he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen his Per- 


(g) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 187. 

been but ſeven years old when he came to the throne, and but fourteen 
or fifteen when he died; which cannot be reconcile with the expediti- 
ons he made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the reſt of his hiſtory. 
Perhaps Xenophon might date the taking of Babylon much earlier than 
we do; but I follow the chronology of Archbiſhop Uſher. I have alſo 
left out what is related in the Cyropaedia, (1. viii. p. 228.) that from 
the time Cyrus was at the court of his grandfather Aſtyages, the young 
princeſs had faid ſhe would have no other huſband than Cyrus. Her 
father Cyaxarcs was then but thirteen years old. 
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ſian cavalry, and to have a great number of chariots of war, 
built after a new form; having found great inconveniences 
in the old ones, the faſhion of which came from Troy, and 
had continued in uſe till that time throughout all Aſia, 
(h) In this interval, ambaſſadors arrived from the king 
of India, with a large ſum of money for Cyrus, from the 
king their maſter ; who had alſo ordered them to aſſure 


him, that he was very glad he had acquainted him with 


[ 


what he wanted; that he was willing to be his friend 
and ally; and, if he ſtill wanted more money, he had no- 
thing to do but to let him know; and that, in ſhort, he had 
ordered his ambaſſadors to pay him the ſame abſolute o- 
bedience as to himſelf, Cyrus received theſe obliging of- 
fers with all poſſible dignity and gratitude, He treated the 
ambaſſadors with the utmoſt regard, and made them noble 
preſents: and taking advantage of their good diſpoſition, 
deſired them to depute three of their own body to the e- 
nemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of 
propoſing an alliance with the king of Aſſyria, but in effect 
to diſcover his deſigns, and give Cyrus an account of them. 
The Indians undertook this employment with joy, and ac- 
quitted themſelves of it with great ability. 

I do not find in this laſt circumſtance the upright con- 
duct and uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, 
that it was an open violation of the laws of nations, to ſend 
ſpies to an enemy's court, under the title of ambaſſadors ; 
which is a character, that will not ſuffer thoſe inveſted with 
it to act ſo mean a part, or to be guilty of ſuch treachery ? 

(i) Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like a 
man who had nothing but great projects in view. He not 
only took care of every thing that had been reſolved in 
council, but took pleaſure in exciting a noble emulation a- 
mongſt his officers, who ſhould have the fineſt arms, be the 
beſt mounted, fling a dart or ſhoot an arrow the moſt dex- 
terouſly, or who ſhould undergo toil and fatigue with the 
greateſt patience, This he brought about by taking them 
along with Him a-hunting, and by conſtantly rewarding 
thoſe that diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt. Where-ever he 


(h) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 156, 157. (i) Ib. I. vi. p. 157+ 
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reeived that the captains took a particular care of their 
men, he praiſed them publicly, and ſhewed them all poſhble 
fayour for their encouragement. When he made them a- 
py feaſt, he never propoſed any other diverſions than mi- 
litary exerciſes, and always gave conſiderable prizes to the 
conquerors, by which means he excited an univerſal ardour 
throughout his army. In a word, he was a general, who 
in repoſe, as well as action, nay, even in his pleaſures, his 
meals, converſations, and walks, had his thoughts entirely 
bent on promoting the ſervice, It is by ſuch methods a 
man becomes an able and complete warrior, 

(k) In the mean time, the Indian ambaſſadors, being re - 
turned from the enemy's camp, brought word, that· Croe- 
ſus was choſen generaliſſimo of their army; that all the 
kings and princes in their alliance had.agreed to furniſh the 
neceſſary ſums of money for raiſing the troops; that the 
Thracians had already engaged themſelves ; that from E- 
gypt a great ſuccour was marching, conſiſting of an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men ; that another army was ex- 
pected from Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the people of the 
two Phrygia's, the Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cappado- 
cians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, were already arrived; that 
the Aſſyrians were likewiſe come up with the king of Ba- 
bylon ; that the Ionians, Xolians, with moſt part of the 
Greeks living in Aſia, had been obliged to join them; that 
Croeſus had likewiſe ſent to the Lacedaemonians, to bring 
them into a treaty of alliance; that the army was aſſembl- 
ed near the river Pactolus, from whence-it was to advance 
to Thymbra, which was the place of rendezvous for all 
the troops. This relation was confirmed by the accounts 
brought in both by the priſoners and the ſpies, 

(1) Cyrus's army was diſcouraged by this news. But that 
prince having aſſembled his officers, and repreſented to 
them the infinite difference between the enemy's troops and 
theirs, ſoon diſpelled their fears, and revived their courage. 

(m) Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his ar- 
my ſhould be provided with all neceſſaries; and had given 
orders, as well for their march, as for the battle he was 


(k) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 178. (I) P. 159. (m) P. 2 58----163, 
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preparing to give; in the doing of which he deſcended to 
an aſtoniſhing detail, which Xenophon relates at length, 
and which reached from the chief commanders down to 
the very loweſt ſubaltern officers; for he knew very well, 
that upon ſuch precautions the ſucceſs of enterprizes de- 
pends, which often miſcarry through the negle& of the 
ſmalleſt circumſtances ; in the ſame manner as it frequent- 
ly happens, that the playing or movement of the greateſt 
machines is ſtopped through the diſorder of one ſingle 
wheel, though never ſo ſmall. 

n) This prince knew all the officers of bis army by their 
names; and making uſe of a low, but ſignificant compari- 
ſon, he uſed to fay, © He thought it ſtrange, that an ar- 
& tificer ſhould know the names of all his tools, and a ge- 
&* neral ſhould be ſo indifferent, as not to know the names 
* of all his captains, which are the inſtruments he mult 
* make uſe of in all his enterprizes and operations.“ Be- 
ſides, he was perſuaded, that ſuch an attention had ſome- 
thing in it more honourable for the officers, more engag- 
ing, and more proper to excite them to do their duty, as 
it naturally leads them to believe, they are both known 
and eſteemed by their general, 

(o) When all the preparations were finiſhed, Cyrus took 
leave of Cyaxares, who ſtaid in Media with a third part of 
his troops, that the country might not be left entirely de- 
fenceleſs. 

Cyrus, who underſtood how advantageous it is always 
to make the enemy's country the ſeat of war, did not 
wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him in Media, 
but marched forwards to meet them in their territories; 
that he might both conſume their forage by his troops, and 
diſconcert their meaſures by his expedition, and the bold- 
neſs of his undertaking. After a very long march he came 
up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far 
from Sardis, the capital of the country. They did not ima- 
gine, this prince, with half the number of forces they had, 
could think of coming to attack them in their own country: 
and they were ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee him come, before 


(n) Cyrop. I. v. p. 131,132, (o) Ib. I. vi. p. 160, 161, 
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they had time to lay up the proviſions neceſſary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of their numerous army, or to aſſemble all the for - 
ces they intended to bring into the field againſt him. 


SECT, V. The battle of Thymbra, between Cyrus and 
Croeſus. 


TH1s battle is one of the moſt conſiderable events in 
antiquity, ſince it decided the empire of Aſia between the 
Aſſyrians of Babylon and the Perſians, “ It was this con- 
ſideration, that induced Mr. Freret, one of my brethren in 
the academy of polite literature, to examine it with a par- 
ticular care and exactneſs; and the rather, as he obſerves, 
becauſe it is the firſt pitched battle, of which we have any 
full or particular account, I have aſſumed the privilege 
of making uſe of the labours and learning of other perſons, 
but without robbing them of the glory, as alſo without de- 
nying myſelf the liberty of making ſuch alterations as I 
judge neceſſary. I ſhall give a more ample and particular 
deſcription of this battle, than I uſually do of ſuch matters, 
becauſe Cyrus being looked npon as one of the greateſt 
captains of antiquity, thoſe of the profeſſion may be glad 
to trace him in all his ſteps through this important action: 
moreover, the manner in which the antients made war and 
fought bartles, is an effential part of their hiſtory. 

(p) In Cyrus's army the companies of foot conſiſted of 
an hundred men each, excluſively of the captain, Each 
company was ſabdivided into four parts or platoons, which 
conſiſted of four and twenty men each, not including the 
perſon that commanded the eſcouade. Each of theſe ſub- 
diviſions was again divided into two files, conſiſting, in 
conſequence, of twelve men. Every ten companies had a 
particular ſuperior officer to command them, which ſufſi- 
ciently anſwers to what we call a colonel ; and ten of thoſe 
bodies again had another ſuperior commander, which we 
may call a brigadier. 


(p) Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 165. 


Vol. vi. of the memoirs of the academy of belles lettres. p. 532. 
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(q) 1 bave already obſerved, that Cyrus, when he firſt 
came at the head of the thirty thouſand Perſians, to the 
aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a conſiderable change in 
the arms of his troops. Two thirds of them till then only 
made uſe of javelins, or bows, and conſequently could only 
fight at a diſtance from the enemy. Inſtead of theſe, Cy- 
rus armed the greateſt part of them with cuiraſſes, buck- 
lers, and ſwords, or battle-axes ; and left few of his ſol - 
diers in light armour, 

(r) The Perſians did not know at that time what it wag 
to fight on horſeback, Cyrus, who was convinced, that 
nothing was of ſo great importance towards the gaining of 
a battle as cavalry, was ſenſible of the great inconvenience 


he laboured under in that reſpect, and therefore took wiſe 


and early precautions to remedy that evil. He ſucceeded 
in his deſign, and by little and little formed a body of Per- 
ſian cavalry, which amounted to ten thouſand men, and 
were the beſt rroops of his army, . 

I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the other change he introduc- 
ed, with reſpect to the chariots of war. It is now time for 
us to give the number of the troops of both armies, which 
cannot be fixed but by conjecture, and by putting together 
ſeveral ſcattered paſſages of Xenophon ; that author hav- 
ing omitted the material circumſtance of acquainting us pre- 
ciſely with their numbers; which appears ſurprizing in a 
man ſo expert in military affairs, as that hiſtorian was. 
Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred and 
ninety· ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. Of theſe there 
were ſeventy thouſand natural · born Perſians, viz. ten thou- 
ſand cuĩraſſiers of horſe, twenty thouſand cuiraſſie rs of foot, 
twenty thouſand pike · men, and twenty thouſand light · arm- 
ed ſoldiers. The reſt of the army, to the number of an 
hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand men, conſiſted of twen- 
ty-ſix thouſand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horſe, and 
an kundred thouſand foot of the ſame nations. 

(s) Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had three hundred cha- 
riots of war, armed with ſcythes; each chariot drawn by 


) Cyrop. I. ii. p. 39, 40. (r) Ib. I. iv. p. 99, 200, et þ 
v. p. 138. (S) Ib. |, vi. p. 152, 153, 15. 


four horſes abreaſt, covered with trappings that were ſhot- 
proof; as were alſo the horſes of the Perſian cuiraſhers, 

(t) He had likewiſe ordered a great number of chariots 
to be made of a larger ſize, upon each of which was placed 
a tower, of about eighteen or twenty feet high, in which 
were lodged twenty archers, Each chariot was drawn 
upon wheels by fixteen oxen yoked in a breaſt, _. 

(u) There was moreover a conſiderable number of ca- 
mels, upon each of which were two Arabian archers, back 
to back; ſo that one looked towards the head, and the 
other towards the tail of the camel. | , 

(x) Croeſus's army was above twice as numerous as that 
of Cyrus, amounting to four hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, of which ſixty thouſand were cavalry, The troops 
conſiſted chiefly of Babylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cap- 
padocians, of the nations about the Helleſpont, and of E- 
gyptians, to the number of three hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand men, The Egyptians alone made a body of an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand, They had bucklers that co- 
vered them from head to foot, very long pikes, and ſhort 
ſwords, but very broad. The reſt of the army was made 
up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, 
Thracians, and Ionians, | | 
) Croeſus's army, in order of battle, was all ranged in 
on@line, the infantry in the center, and the cavalry on the 
two wings. All his troops, both foot and horſe, were thir- 
ty men deep: but the Egyptians, who, as we have taken 
notice, were an hundred and twenty thouſand in number, 
and who were the principal ſtrength of Croeſus's infantry, 
in the center of which they were poſted, were divided in- 
to twelve large bodies, or ſquare battalions, of ten thou- 
ſand men each; which had an hundred men in the front, 
and as many in depth, with an interval or ſpace between 
every battalion, that they might act and fight independent 
of, and without interfering with one another. Croeſus 
would gladly have perſuaded them to range themſelves in 
leſs depth, that they might make the wider front. The 


(t) Cyrop. p. 156. (u) p. 153. 158, (x) p. 138. 
(y) p. 166, ö 
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armies were in an immenſe plain, which gave room for the 
extending of their wings to right and left: and the deſign 
of Croeſus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of vic- 
tory, was to ſurround and hem in the enemy's army, But 
he could not prevail upon the Egyptians to change the or- 
der of battle, to which they had been accuſtomed. His 
army, as it was thus drawn out into one line, took up 
near forty ſtadias, or five miles, in length. 


Araſpes, who, under the pretence of diſcontent, had re- 


ured to Croeſus's army, and had had particular orders from 
Cyrus, to obſerve well the manner of that general's rang- 
ing his troops, returned to the Perſian camp the day before 
the battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed him- 
ſelf by the diſpoſition of the enemy, of which that young 
Median nobleman had given him an exact account, 
- - (z) The Perſian troops had been generally uſed to en- 
gage four and twenty men in depth, but Cyrus thought fit 
to change that diſpoſition, It was neceſſary for him to form 
as wide a front as poſſible, without too much weakening 
bis phalanx, to prevent his army's being encloſed and hem- 
.medin, His infantry was excellent, and moſt advanta- 
geouſly armed with cuiraſſes, partiſans, battle-axes, and 
ſwords; and provided they could join the enemy in cloſe 
fight, there was little reaſon to believe the Lydian phalanx, 
that were only armed with light-bucklers and javelins, could 
ſupport the charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files of 
his infantry one half, and ranged them only twelve mea 
deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the 
right commanded by Chryſanthes, and the left by Hyſtaſ- 
pes. The whole front of the army took up but thirty-two 
ſtadias, or four miles, in extent; and conſequently was at 
each end near four ſtadias, or half a mile, ſhort of the e- 
nemy's front. 

Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus placed 
the ſpearmen, and behind them the archers. Both the one 
and the other were covered by the ſoldiers in their front, 
over whoſe heads they could fling their javelins, and ſhoot 
their arrows, at the enemy, 


(2) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 167. 
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Behind all theſe he formed another line, to ſerve for the 
rear, which conſiſted of the flower of his army. Their bu- 


ſineſs was to have their eyes upon thoſe that were placed 


before them, to encourage thoſe that did their duty, to ſuſ- 


tain and threaten thoſe that gave way, and even to kill thoſe 


as traitors that ran away; by that means to keep the cow- 
ards in awe, and make them have as great a terror of the 
troops in the rear, as they could poſſibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, which 
I have, already deſcribed. Thoſe formed a line equal and 
parallel to that 
noy the enemy by. the perpetual diſcharges of the archers 
that were in them, but might likewiſe be looked upon as 
a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the 
Perſian troops might rally, in caſe they were broken and 
puſhed by the enemy. , 

Juſt behind theſe towers were two other lines, which 
alſo were parallel and equal to the front of the army. The 
one was formed of the baggage, and the other of the cha- 
riots, which carried the women, and ſuch other perſons 
as were unfit for ſervice, | | 

(a) Tocloſe all theſe lines, and to ſecure them from the 
inſults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all two 
thouſand infantry, two thouſand horſe, and the troop of 
camels, which was pretty numerous, 

Cyrus's deſign in forming two lines of the baggage, 
&c, was not only to make his army appear more numerous 
than it really was, but likewiſe to oblige the enemies, in 
cale they were reſolved to ſurround him, as he knew they 
intended, to make the longer circuit, and conſequently to 
weaken their line, by ſtretching it out ſo far, 


We have ſtill the Perſian chariots of war armed with 


ſcythes to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into three bodies; 
of an hundred each. One of theſe bodies, commanded by 
Abradates, king of * Suſiana, was placed in the front of the 
battle, and the other two upon the two flanks of the army. 


( J. vi. p. 167. 
Lor alk N vi. p. 167 
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Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they 
were drawn out and diſpoſed the day before the eugage- 


Ab) The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus 
made a ſacriſice, during which time his army took a little 
refreſhment ; and the ſoldiers, after having offered their 
libations to the gods, put on their armour. Never was fight 
more beautiful and magnificent : coat-armours, cuiraſſes, 
bucklers, helmets, one could not tell which to admire moſt; 
men and horſes, all ſinely equipped, and glittering in brafs 
and ſcarlet, 

(c) When Abradates was juſt going to put on his cuir- 
aſs, which was only of quilted flax, according to the faſhi- 
on of his country, his' wife Panthea came, and preſented 
him with an helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, 
with a coat-armour of his own length, plaited at the bot- 
tom, and with a purple-coloured plume of feathers. She 
had got all this armour prepared without her huſband's 
knowlege, that her preſent might be the more agreeable 
from ſurpriſe, In ſpite of all her endeavours to the contrary, 
when ſhe dreſſed him in this armour, ſhe ſhed ſome tears, 
But, notwithſtanding her tenderneſs for him, ſhe exhorted 
him to die with ſword in hand, rather than not ſignalize him- 
ſelf in a manner ſuitable to his birth, and the idea ſhe had 
endeayoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth, 
* Our obligations,” ſays ſhe, ** to that prince are inſinite- 
ly great. I was his priſoner, and as ſuch was ſet apart 
for his pleaſure ; but when I came into his hands, I was 
5 neither uſed like a captive, nor had any diſhonourable 
conditions impoſed on me for my freedom, He treated 
« me as if I had been his own brother's wife; and in re- 
© turn I aſſured him, you would be capable of acknowleg- 
*© ing ſuch extraordinary goodneſs,” ** O Jupiter,” cried 
Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards heaven, ** grant 
<< that, on this occaſion, I may approve myſelf an huſband 
« worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of ſo generous 
*« a benefactor,” Having faid this, he mounted his chariot, 
Panthea, not being able to embrace him any longer, was 


(b) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 169. (e) Pag. 169, 170. 
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ready to kiſs the chariot he rode in; and when ſhe had pur- 
ſued him with her eyes as far as ſhe poſſibly could, ſhe retired. 

(d) As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſhed his ſacrifice, given 
his officers the neceſſary orders and inſtructions for the bat- 
tle, and put them in mind of paying the homage that is due 
to the gods, every man went to his polt, (e) Some of his 
officers brought him wine and victuals: he eat a little with- 
out ſitting down, and cauſed the reſt to be diſtributed a» 
mongſt thoſe that were about him. He took a little wine 
likewiſe, and poured out a part of it, as an offering to the 


gods, before he drank ; and all the company followed his 


example. After this he prayed again to the god of his fa- 
thers, deſiring he would pleaſe to be his guide, and come 
to his aſſiſtance: he then mounted his horſe, and commanded 
them all to follow him. 

As he was conſidering on which fide he ſhould dire& 
his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and 
cried out, * © Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee.” And 
thatinſtant he ſet forwards, having Chryſanthes on his right, 
who commanded the right wing of the horſe, and Arſamas 
on his left, who commanded the foot. He warned them a- 
bove all things to take care of the royal ſtandard, and to 
advance equally ina line, The ſtandard was a golden eagle 
at the end of a pike, with its wings ſtretched out, The 
ſame was ever after uſed by the kings of Perſia. He made 
his army halt three times before they arrived at the ene- 
my'sarmy ; and after having marchedabout twenty ſtadia's 
or two miles and an half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies. were within ſight of each other, 
and the enemies had obſerved how much the front of theirs 
exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre of their ar- 
my halt, whilſt the two wings advanced, projecting to the 
right and left, with deſign to incloſe Cyrus's army, and to 
begin their attack on every ſide at the ſame time. This 
movement did not at all alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expect- 
ed it, Having given the word for rallying the troops, * 


(d) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 170. (e) Ib. I. vii. p. 172. 


He had really a God for his guide, but very different from Ju- 
piter, 
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piter, leader and protector, he left his right wing, pro- 
miſing to rejoin them immediately, and help them to con- 
quer, if it was the will of the gods. 

(f) He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, 
and to encourage the ſoldiers; and he who, on all other 
occaſions, was ſo modeſt, and ſo far from the leaſt air of 
oſtentation, was now full of a noble confidence, and ſpoke 
as if he was aſſured of victory: Follow me, comrades,” 
ſays he, the victory is certainly ours; the gods are for 
© us,” He obſerved, that many of his officers, and even 
Abradates himſelf, were uneaſy at the motion which the 
two wings of the Lydian army made, in order to attack 
them onthe two flanks : © Thoſe troops alarm you,” ſays 
he; © believe me, thoſe are the very troops that will be 
te the firſt routed: and to you, Abradates, I give that as 
« a ſignal of the time, when you are to fall upon the ene- 
my with your chariots.” In the event the thing juſt hap- 
pened as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given ſuch 
orders as he thought neceſſary every where, he returned 
to the nght wing of his army. 

g) When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops 
were ſufficiently extended, Croeſus gave the ſignal to the 
main body of his army to march up directly to the front 
of the Perſian army, whilſt the two wings, that were wheel- 
ing round upon their flanks, advanced on each fide : ſo that 
Cyrus's army was incloſed on three fides, as if it had had 
three great armies to engage with; and, as Xenophon ſays, 
looked like a ſmall ſquare drawn withio a great one. 

In an inſtant, on the firſt ſignal Cyrus gave, his troops 
faced about on every fide, keeping a profound ſilence in 
expectation of the event, The prince now thought ittime 
to ling the hymn of battle. The whole army anſwered to 
it with loud ſhouts, and invocations of the god of war, Then 
Cyrus, at the head of ſome troops of horſe, briſkly fol- 
lowed by a body of the foot, fell immediately upon the ene- 
my's forces that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank ; and having attacked them in flank, as they 


intended to do him, put them into great diſorder, The 


(f) Cyrop. I. vii, p. 173---216. (g) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 176. 
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chariots then driving my upon the Lydians, compler= 
ed their defeat, 

In the ſame moment the troops of the left flank, know- 
ing by the noiſe that Cyrus had begun the battle on the 
right, advanced to the enemy. And immediately the 
ſquadron of camels was made to advance likewiſe, as Cy- 
rus had ordered. The enemy's cavalry did not expect 
this; and their horſes at à diſtance, as ſoon as ever they 
were ſenſible of the approach of thoſe animals, (for horſes 
cannot endure the ſmell of camels), began to ſnort and 
prance, to run foul upon and overturn one another, throw- 
ing their riders, and treading them under their feer, Whilſt 
they were in this confuſion, a ſmall body of horſe, com- 
manded by Artagaſes, puſhed them very warmly, to prevent 
them from rallying ; and the chariots armed with ſcythes 
falling furiouſly upon them, they were entirely routed, 
with a dreadful laughter, 

(h) This being the ſignal which Cyrus had given Abra- 
dates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, he drove 
lke lightening upon them with all his chariots, Their firſt 
ranks were not able to ſtand fo violent a charge, but gave 
way and were diſperſed, Having broken and overthrown 
them, Abradates came up to the Egyptian battalions ; which 
being covered with their bucklers, and marching in ſuch 
cloſe order, that the chariots had not room to pierce a- 
mongſt them, gave him much more trouble, and would not 
have been broken, had it not been for the- violence of the 
horſes, that trod upon them, It was a moſt dreadful ſpec- 
tacle, to ſee the heaps of men and horſes, overturned cha- 
riots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the ſharp 
ſcythes, which cut every thing in pieces that came in their 
way. But Abradates's chariot having the misfortune to be 
overturned, he and his men were killed, after they had 
Lgnalized their valour in an extraordinary manner. The 
Egyptians then marching forwards in cloſe order, and co- 
vered with their bucklers, obliged the Perſian infantry to 
give way, and drove them beyond their fourth line, as far 
as to their machines, There the Egyptians met with a freth 


(h) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 177. 
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ſtorm of arrows and javelins, that were poured upon their 
heads from the rolling towers; and the battalions of the 
Perſian rear-guard advancing ſword in hand, hindered their 
archers and ſpearmen from retreating any farther, and 
obliged them to return to the charge. 

(i) Cyrus in the mean time having put both the horſe 
and foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, did not 
amuſe himſelf in purſuing the runaways; but, puſhing on 
directly to the center, had the mortification to find his Per- 
ſian troops had been forced to give way; and rightly judg- 
ing, that the only means to prevent the Egyptians from 
gaining further ground, would be to attack them behind. 
He did ſo, and fell upon their rear. The cavalry came up 
at the ſame time, and the enemy was puſhed with great 
fury. The Egyptians, being attacked on all ſides, faced 
about every way, and defended theniſelves with wonderful 
bravery. Cyrus himſelf was in great danger: his horſe, 
which a ſoldier had ſtabbed in the belly, ſinking under him, 
he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here was an opportuni- 
ty, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how important it is for a 
commander to have the affection of his ſoldiers. Officers 
and men, equally alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw 
their leader, run headlong into the thick foreſt of pikes, 
to reſcue and fave him. He quickly mounted another horſe, 
and the battle became more bloody than ever. At length 
Cyrus, admiritg the valour of the Egyptians, and being 
concerned to ſee ſuch brave men periſh, offered them 
honourable conditions, if they would ſurrender ; letting 
them know at the ſame time, that all their allies had aban- 
doned them. The Egyptians accepted the conditions; 
and, as they were no leſs eminent in point of fidelity than 
in courage, they ſtipulated, that they ſhould not be obliged 
to carry arms againſt Croeſus, in whoſe ſervice they had 
been engaged. From thenceforward they ſerved in the 
Perſian army with inviolable fidelity. 

(k) Xenophon obſerves, that Cyrus gave them the cities 
of Lariſſa and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the ſea-coaſt, as 
allo other inland places, which were inhabited by their 


(i) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 178. (K) Ib. p. 179. 
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fleſcendents even in his time; and he adds, that theſe places 
were called the cities of the Egyptians. This obſervation 
of Xenophon's, as alſo many other in ſeveral parts of his 
Cyropedia, in order to prove the truth of the things he 
advances, ſhews plainly, that he meant that work-as a true 
hiſtory of Cyrus, at leaſt with reſpe& to the main ſubſtance 
of it, and the greateſt part of the facts and tranſactions. 
This judicious refleRion, Monſieur Freret makes upon this 
aſſage. 

(1) The battle laſted till evening. Croeſus retreated, as 
faſt as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nati- 
ons in like manner that very night directed their courſe, 
each to their own country, and made as long marches as 
they poſhbly could. The conquerors, after they had eaten 
ſomething, and poſted the guards, went to reſt. 

In deſcribing this battle I have endeavoured exactly to 
follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin tranſlation 
of which is not always faithful. Some perſons of the 
ſword, to whom I have communicated this deſcription, find 
a defect in the manner in which Cyrus diſpoſed of his troops 
in order of battle ; as he placed no troops to cover his flanks, 
to ſuſtain his armed chariots, and to oppoſe the two bodies 
of troops which Croeſus had detached to fall upon the flanks 
of Cyrus's army. It is poſſible ſuch a circumſtance * 
eſcape Xenophon in deſcribing this battle. 

m) It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing 
to his Perſian cavalry, which was a new eſtabliſhment, and 
entirely the fruit of that prince's care and activity in forming 
his people, and perfeCting them in a part of the military 
art, of which till his time they had been utterly ignorant. 
The chariots armed with ſcythes did good ſervice, and the 


uſe of them was ever afterwards retained among the Per- 


fans, The camels too were not unſerviceable in this battle; 
though Xenophon makes no great account of them, and 
obſerves, that in his time they made no other uſe of them, 


than for carrying the baggage. 


I don't undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, or 


to magnify his merit. It is ſufficient to take notice, that 


»* (1). Cyrop. I. vi. p. 180. (m) Ib. p. 180, 
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in this affair we ſee all the qualities of a great general 
ſhine out in him. Before the battle, an admirable ſagacity 
and foreſight in diſcovering and diſconcerting the enemy's 
meaſures ; an infinite exactneſs in the detail of affairs, in 
taking care that his army ſhould be provided with every 
thing neceſſary, and all his orders punctually executed at 
the times fixed; a wonderful application to gain the hearts 
of his ſoldiers, and to inſpire them with confidence and 
ardour. In the heat of action, what a ſpirit and activity; 
what a preſence of mind- in giving orders, as occaſion re- 
quires; what courage and intrepidity, and at the ſame time 
what humanity towards the enemy, whoſe valour he re- 
ſpects, and whoſe blood he is unwilling to ſhed ! We ſhall 
ſee by and by what uſe he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me ſtill more remarkable, and more 
worthy of admiration than all the reſt, is the conſtant care 
he took, on all occaſions, to pay that homage and worſhip 
to the Deity, which he thought belonged to him. Doubt- 
leſs the reader has been ſurpriſed to ſee, in the relation I 
have given of this battle, how many times Cyrus, in ſight 
of all his army, makes mention of the gods, offers ſacrifices 
and libations to them, addrefles himſelf to them by prayer 
and invocation, and implores their ſuccour and protection. 
But in this I have added nothing to the original text of the 
hiſtorian, who.was alſo a military perſon himſelf, and who 
thought it no diſhonour to himſelf or his profeſhon to relate 
theſe particular circumſtances. What a ſhame then, and a 
reproach would it be to a Chriſtian officer or general, if on 
a day of bartle he ſhould bluſh to appear as religious and 
devout as a Pagan prince; and if the Lord of hoſts, the 
God of armies, whom he acknowleges as ſuch, ſhould make 
a leſs impreſſion upon his mind, than a reſpect for the falſe 
deities of Paganiſm did upon the mind of Cyrus ? 

As for Croeſus, he makes no great figure in this action; 
not one word is ſaid of him in the whole engagement. 
But that profound ſilence, which Xenophon obſerves in 
regard to him, ſeems, in my opinion, to imply a great deal; 
and gives us to underſtand, that a man may be a powerful 
prince, or a rich potentate, without being a great warrior. 
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(un) Bur let us return to the camp of the Perſians, It 
is eaſy to imagine, that Panthea muſt be in the utmoſt af - 
fiction and diſtreſs, when the news was brought her of A- 
bradates's death. Having cauſedhis body to be brought 
to her, and holding it upon her knees, quite out of her ſen- 
ſes, with her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed upon the melancholy ob- 
ject, ſhe thought of nothing but feeding her grief, and in- 
dulging her miſery, with the ſight of that diſmal and bloody 
ſpectacle. Cyrus, being told what a condition ſhe was in, 
ran immediately to her, ſympathized with her affliction, 
and bewailed her unhappy fate with tears of compaſſion, 


doing all that he poſhbly could to give her comfort, 


and ordering extraordinary honours to be ſhewn to the 
brave deceaſed Abradates. But no ſooner was Cyrus re- 
tired, than Panthea, overpowered with prief, ſtabbed her- 
felf with a dagger, and fell dead upon the body of her 
huſband, They were both buried in one common grave 
upon the very ſpot ; and a monument was erected for them, 
which was ſtanding in the time of Xenophon. 
Sect. VI. The taking of Sardis, and of Croeſus. 


(o) Tux next day, in the morning, Cyrus marched 
towards Sardis, If we may believe Herodotus, Croeſus 
did not imagine that Cyrus intended to ſhut him up inthe 
city; and therefore marched out with his forces to meet 
him, and to give him battle. According to that hiſtorian, 
the Lydians were the braveſt and moſt warlike people of 
Aſia. Their principal ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, 
Cyrus, in order to render that the leſs ſerviceable to them, 
made his camels advance firſt, of which animals the horſe 
could neither endure the fight nor the ſmell, and therefore 
unmediately retired on their approach, Upon which the 
riders diſmounted, and came to the engagement on foot z 
which was very obſtinately maintained on both fides ; but 
at length, the Lydians gave way, and were forced to re- 
treat into the city; (p) which Cyrus quickly beſieged, 
cauſing his engines to be levelled againſt the walls, and his 
ſcaling · ladders to be prepared, as if he intended to attack 


(a) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 184-186. (o) L. i. o. 79. 84. (p) L. vi. p. 180. 
Vor. II. M 
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it by ſtorm. But whilſt he was amuſing the beſieged with 
theſe preparations, the night following he made himſelf 
maſter of the citadel, by a private way that led thereto, 
which he was informed of by a Perſian ſlave, who had been a 
ſervant to the governor of that place. At break of day he 
entered the city, where he met with no reſiſtance, His 
firſt care was to preſerveit from being plundered ; for he 
perceived the Chaldeans had quitted their ranks, and al- 
ready begun to diſperſe themſelves in ſeveral places. To 
ſtop the rapacious hands of foreign ſoldiers, and tie them 
as it were by a ſingle command, in a city ſo abounding 
with riches as Sardis was, 1s a thing not to be done but by 
ſo ſingular an authority as Cyrus had over his army, He 
gave all the citizens to underſtand, that their lives ſhould 
be ſpared, and neither their wives nor children touched, 
provided they brought him all their gold and filver, This 
condition they readily complied with; and Croeſus him- 
ſelf, whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him, 
ſet them an example, by delivering up all his riches and 
treaſures to the. conqueror. | 

(q) When Cyrus had given all neceſſary orders concern- 
ing the city, he had a particular converſation with the king; 
of whom he aſked among other things, what he now thought 
of the oracle of Delphos, and of the anſwers given by the 
god that preſided there, for whom, it was ſaid, he had al- 
ways had a great regard. Croeſus firſt acknowleged, that 
he had juſtly incurred the indignation of that god, for hay- 
ing ſhewn a diſtruſt of the truth of his anſwers, and for hay- 
mg put him to the trial by an abſurd and ridiculous queſti- 
on; and then declared, that, notwithſtanding all this, he 
ſtill had no reaſon to complain of him; for that having con- 
ſulted him, to know what he ſhould do in order to lead an 
happy life, the oracle had given him an anſwer, which im- 
plied in ſubſtance, That he ſhould enjoy a perfect and laſt- 
ing happineſs, when he once came to the knowlege of him- 
ſelf. ** For want of this knowlege, continued he, and 
« believing myſelf, through the exceſſive praiſes that were 
e Javiſhed upon me, to be ſomething very different from 


( Cyrop. p. 181---184. 
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% what I am, 1 accepted the title of generaliſſimo of the 
© whole army, and unadviſedly engaged in a war, againſt a 
s prince infinitely my ſuperior in all reſpects. But now that 
e am inſtructed by my defeat, and begin to know myſelf, 
4% believe 1 am going to begin to be happy; and if you 
„ proye favourable to me, (for my fate is in your hands), 
* I ſhall certainly be fo.” Cyrus, touched with compaſ- 
ſion at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in a mo- 
ment from ſo great an elevation, and admiring his equa» 
nimity under ſuch a reverſe of fortune, treated him with 
a great deal of clemency and kindneſs, ſuffering him to en · 
joy both the title and authority of King, under the reſtric- 
tion of not having the power to make war; that is to ſay, 
he diſcharged him (as Croe ſus acknowleged himſelf) from 


all the burdenſome part of regal power, and truly enabled 


him to lead an happy life, exempt from all care and diſ- 
quiet, From thenceforward he took him with him in all 
his expeditions, either out of eſteem for him, and to have 
the benefit of his counſel, or out of policy, and to be the 
more ſecure of his perſon, 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this ſtory 
with the addition of ſome very remarkable circumſtances, 
which I think it incumbent on me to mention, notwithſtand- 
ing they ſeem to be much mare wonderful than true. 

(r) I have already obſerved, that the only ſon Croeſus 
had living was dumb. This young prince, ſeeing a ſoldier, 
when the city was taken, ready to give the king, whom 
he did not know, a ſtroke upon the head with his ſcyme- 
tar, made ſuch a violent effort and ſtruggle, out of fear and 
tenderneſs for the life of his father, that he broke the ſtrings 
of his tongue, and cried out, Soldier, ſpare the life of Croeſus. 

(s) Croeſus being a priſoner, was condemned by the con- 
queror to be burnt alive. Accordingly, the funeral-pile 


was prepared, and that unhappy prince being laid there - 


on, and juſt upon the point of execution, recollecting the 
* converſation he had formerly had with Solon, was wofully 
(r) Her, I. i. e. 8g. (s) Ibid. c. 86----9r, Plat. in Solon, 
Ibis couverſation is alrcady related, p. 67. 
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Colon, Solon, Solon! Cyrus, who, with the chief officers 


pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with 
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convinced of the truth of that philoſopher's ad monition, 
and, in remembrance thereof, cried out aloud three times, 


of his court was preſent at this ſpectacle, was curious to 
know why Croeſus pronounced that celebrated philoſo- 
pher's name with ſo much vehemence in this extremity, 
Being told the reaſon, and reflecting upon the uncertain ſtate 
of all ſublunary things, he was touched with commiſeration 
at the prince's misfortune, cauſed him to be taken from the 


honour and reſpect. Thus had Solon the glory, with one 
fingle word, to ſave the life of one king, and give a whole- 
ſome leſſon of inſtruction to another. 

Two anſwers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, 
had induced Croeſus to engage in the war, which proved 
ſo fatal to him. The one was, That he (Croeſus) was to 
believe himſelf in danger, when the Medes ſhould have a 
mule to reign over them : the other, That when he ſhould 
paſs the river Halys, to make war againſt the Medes, he 
would deſtroy a mighty empire. From the firſt of theſe 
oracular anſwers, he concluded, conſidering the impoſſibi - 
lity of the tbing ſpoken of, that he had nothing to fear; 
and from the ſecond, he conceived hopes of ſubverting the 
empire of the Medes, When he found how things had 
happened quite contrary to his expectations, with Cyrus's 
leave, he diſpatched meſſengers to Delphos, in order to 
make a preſent to the pod in his name of a golden chain, 
and at the ſame time to reproach him for having ſo baſely 
deceived him by his oracles, notwithſtanding all the vaſt 


no great pains to juſtify his anſwers. The mule which the 
oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his extraction from 
two different nations, being a Perſian by the father's fide, 
and a Mede by the mother's; and as to the great empire 
which Croeſus was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean 
that of the Medes, but his own. 7 

It was by ſuch falſe and deceitful oracles, that the fa - 
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ratios Ben, the devil, who eee 
poſed upon mankind, in thoſe times of ignorance and dark- 
neſs, always giving his anſwers to thoſe that conſulted him, 
in ſuch ambiguous and doubtful terms, that, let the event 
be what it would, they contained a relative meaning, 

(t) When the people of Ionia and Zolia were appriſed 
of Cyrus's-having ſubdued the Lydians, they ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to him at Sardis, to defire he would receive them as 
his ſubjects, upon the ſame conditions he had granted the 
Lydians. Cyrus, who before his victory had ſolicited them 
in vain to embrace his party, and was then in a condition 
to compel them to it by force, anſwered them only by a 
fable of a fiſherman, who having played upon his pipe, in 
order to make the fiſh come to him, in vain, found there 
was no way to catch them, but by throwing his net into 
the water. Failing in their hopes of ſucceeding this way, 
they applied to the Lacedaemonians, and demanded their 
ſuccour. The Lacedaemonians thereupon ſent deputies to 
Cyrus, to let him know, that they would not ſuffer him to 
undertake any thing againſt the Greeks. Cyrus only laugh- 
ed at fuch a meſſage, and advertiſed them, in his turn, to 
take care, and put themſelves into a condition to defend 
their own territories, 

The nations of the iſles had nothing to apprehend from 

Cyrus, becauſe he had not yet ſubdued the Phoenicians, 
nor had the Perſians any ſhipping. 


ARTICLE II. 


Hiſtory of the beſieging and taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 
(u) FXYrvs ſaid in Aſia Minor, till he had entirely re- 

4 duced all the nations that inhabited it into ſub- 
jection, from the Ege an ſea, to the river Euphrates, From 
thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he alſo 
ſubjected. After which he entered into Aſſyria, and ad- 
vanced towards Babylon, the FAY of the Eaſt that ſtood 


out againft him. 


t) Herod. I. i „152, 16. I. i, c. 177. 
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The ſiege of this important place was no eaſy enterprize. 
The walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appeared 
to be inacceſſible, without mentioning the immenſe num - 
ber of people within them for their defence. Beſides, the 
city was ſtored with all ſorts of proviſions for twenty years. 
However, theſe difficulties did not diſcourage Cyrus from 
purſuing his deſign. But deſpairing to take the place by 
ſtorm or aſſault, he made them believe his deſign was to re- 
duce it by famine. To which end he cauſed a line of cir- 
cumvallation to be drawn quite round the city with a large 
and deep ditch; and, that his troops might not be over · fa- 
tigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, and aſſign 
ed each of them its month for guarding the trenches. The 
beſieged, thinking themſelves out of all danger, by reaſon 
of the ramparts and magazines, inſulted Cyrus from the 
top of their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, and all 
the trouble he gave himſelf, as ſo much uoprofitable labour. 


Sect. I. Predictiont of the principal circumſtances relat- 
ing to the ſiege and taking of Babylon, as they are ſet 
dawn in different places of the holy ſcriptures. 

As the taking of Babylon is one of the greateſt events 
in antient hiſtory, and as the principal circumſtances with 
Which it was attended, were foretold in the holy ſcriptures 
many years before it happened; I think it not improper, be- 


fore I give an account of what the profane writers ſay of 


it, briefly to put together what we find upon the ſame head 
in the ſacred pages, that the reader may be the more ca- 
pable of comparing the predictions and the accompliſhment 
of them together. 


1. The prediction of the Jewish captivity at Babylon, and 
ihe time of its duration. 


God almighty was pleaſed not only to cauſe the captivity 
which his people were to ſuffer at Babylon, to be foretold a 
long time before it came to paſs, but likewiſe to ſet down 
the exact number of years it was to laſt, - The term he 


fixed for it was ſeventy years; after which he promiſed he 


would deliver them, by bringing a remarkable and an eter- 
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nal deſtruction upon the city of Babylon, the place of their 
bondage and confinement, And theſo nations ſhall ſerve 
the king of Babylon ſeventy years, Jer. xxv. 11. 


II. The cauſes of God's orath againſt Babylon, 


That which kindled the wrath of God againſt Babylon, 
was, I. Her inſupportable pride; 2. Her inhuman cruel- 
ty towards the Jews; and, 3. The ſacrilegious impiety 
of her king. 
1. Her pride. She believeth herſelf to be invincible. 
She ſays in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I ſhall 
remain ſo for ever. There is no power equal to mine. All 
other powers are either ſubject or tributary to me, or in al- 
liance with me. I ſhall never know either barrenneſs or wi - 
dowhood. Eternity is writ in my deſtiny, according to the 
obſervation of all thoſe that have conſulted the ſtars to 
know it. | | A? 

2. Her. cruelty. It is God himſelf that complains of 
it, I was willing (ſays, he) to puniſh my people in ſuch a 
manner as a father chaſtiſeth his children. I ſent them 
for a time into baniſhment at Babylon, with a deſign to re- 
cal them, as ſoon as they were become more thankful and 
more faithful, But Babylon and her prince have convert- 
ed my paternal chaſtiſement into ſuch a cruel and inhuman 
treatment as my clemency abhors. Their deſign has been 
to deſtroy ; mine was to ſave. The baniſhment they have 
turned into a ſevere bondage and captivity, and have fliewn 
no compaſſion or regard either to age, infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The ſacrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride 
and cruelty of his predeceſſors, Balthazar added an impiety 
that was peculiar to himſelf, He did not only prefer his 
falſe divinities to the true and only God, but imagined him- 
ſelf likewiſe to have vanquiſhed his power, becauſe he was 
poſſeſſed of the veſſels which had belonged to his worſhip : 

* Dixiſti, In ſempiternum ero domina. Dicis in corde tuo, Ego 
ſum, et uon eſt practer me amplius: non ſedebo vidua, et ignorabo 
ſterilitatem. If. xIvii. 7, 8. 


Iratus ſum ſuper populum meum, et dedi eos in manu tua, Ba- 
bylon. Non poſuiſti eis miſericordiam: ſuper ſenem aggravaſti jugum 
tuum valde. Veniet ſuper te malum. II. xlvii. 6, 7, EY 
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and, as if he meant it to affront him, he affected to apply thoſe ther 
holy veſſels to profane uſes, This was the provoking cir- neil 
cumſtance that brought down the wrath of God upon him. the 
III. The decree pronounced againſt Babylon. Prediction 2 
of the calamities that were to fall upon ber, and of hat 
her utter deſtruction. cry | 
« (x) Make bright the arrows, gather the ſhields ;” it is pala 
the prophet that ſpeaks to the Medes and Perſians. The and, 
Lord hath raiſed up the ſpirit of the kings of the Medes: deft: 
& for his device is againſt Babylon, to deſtroy it; becauſe it hath 
is the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple. come 
« (y) Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand; a 
« day cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the IV. 


land deſolate. (z) Behold, I will puniſh the king of Babylon 
« and his land, as I have puniſhed the king of Aſſyria *.“ 
(a) Shout againſt her round about. Recompenſe ber 
according to her wwork ; according to all that fhe hath 
done; do unto her; and ſpare ye not her young men, de- 
rey ye utterly all her heft. (b) Every one that is found, 
ſhall be thruft through : and every one that is joined un- 
to them, ſhall fall by the fword. Their children alſo 
ſhall be daſhed to pieces before their eyes, their houſes 
ſhall be ſpoiled, and their wives raviſhed. Bebold, I 
vill ſtir up the Medes againſt them, who ſhall not regard 
filver ; and as for gold, they ſhall not delight in it. Their 
bows alſo ſhall dash the young men to pieces, and they 
thall have no pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye 
shall not ſpare children. (e) O daughter of Babylon, who 
art to be deſtroyed: happy ſhall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou haſt ſerved us. Happy chall be be that taketh thy 
children, and darheth them againſt the ſtonet. 
(d) And Babylon the glory of kingdoms, and the beguty 
of the Chaldees excellency, ſhall be at when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It ſhall never be inbadited, nei 


(x) Jer. li. 11. (y) Iſa. xii. 6, 9. (2) * 1. 28. (i) Jer. l. 
15, 29. li. 3. (b) If. xii. 15—18. (ec) rw c. 8, 1 
(4) If. xiii. 1292. I: 

In the deſtruction of Nineveh, 
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ther ſhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation: 
neither ſhall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither ſhall 
the ſhepherds make their fold there. But wild beaſts of 
the deſert shall lie there, and their bouſes ſhall be full of 
doleful creatures and owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs 
shall dance there. And the wild beaſts of the ilands ſhall. 
cry in their deſolate houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant 
palaces. (e) [ will alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, 
and pools of water : and I will fweep it with the beſom of 
defiruttion, faith the Lord of bat. The Lord of hoſts 
hath fwarn, ſaying, Surely as I have thought, fo ſhall it 

come to paſs ; and as I have purpoſed, ſo ſhall it land, 


IV. Cyrus called to deſtroy Babylon, and to deliver the 
Jews, 


Cyrus, whom the divine providence was to make uſe of, 
as an inſtrument for the executing of his deſigns of good- 
neſs and mercy towards his people, was mentioned in the 
ſcripture by his name, above two hundred years before he 
was born : and, that the world might not be ſurpriſed at 
the prodigious rapidity of his conquelts, God was pleaſed 
to declare, in very lofty and remarkable terms, that he 
himſelf would be his guide; that in all his expeditions he 
would lead him by the hand, and would ſubdue all the prin- 
ces of the earth before him. (f) Thus faith the Lord to 
* his anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have holden, 
to ſubdue nations before him: and I will looſe the loins 
© of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and 
the gates ſhall not be ſhut. I will go before thee, and 
make the crooked places ſtraight : I will break in pieces 
e the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars of iron. 
* And I will give thee the treaſures of darkneſs, and 
* hidden riches of ſecret places, that thou mayſt know, 
that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the 
God of Iſrael. For Jacob my ſervant's fake, and Iſrael 
mine ele&, I have even called thee by thy name: I have 
* firnamed thee, though thou haſt not known me.“ 


(e) IC. xiv. 23, 24. (f) U. xlv. 1—4. 
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v. God gives the fignal to the commanders, and to the 
— troops, to march againſt Babylon, 


(g) Lift ye up a banner, ſaith the Lord, upon the high 
mountain, that it may be ſeen afar off, and that all they 
who are to obey me may know my orders. Exalt the 
voice unto them that are able to hear you, Shake the hand, 
and make a ſign, to haſten the march of thoſe that are too 


far off to diſtinguiſh another ſort of command. Let the 


officers of the troops go into the gates of the nobles, into 
the pavilions of their kings. Let the people of each nation 
range themſelves around their ſovereign, and make haſte 
to offer him their ſervice, and to go unto his tent, which 
is already ſet up. 

(h) I have commanded my ſanified ones, I have given 
my orders to thoſe whom I have ſanctiſied for the execution 
of my deſigns; and theſe kings are already marching to 
obey me, though they know me not, It is I that have 
placed them upon the throne, that have made ſeveral na- 
tions ſubje& to them, in order to accompliſh my deſigns by 
their miniſtration. I have called my mighty ones (i) for 
mine anger, I have cauſed the mighty warriors to come 
up, to be the miniſters and executioners of my wrath and 
vengeance. From me they derive their courage, their mar- 
tial abilities, their patience, their wiſdom, and the ſucceſs 
of their enterprizes. If they are invincible, it is becauſe 
they ſerve me : every thing gives way and trembles before 
them, becauſe they are the miniſters of my wrath and in- 
dignation. They joyfully labour for my glory, they rejoice 
in my highneſs. The honour they have of being under my 
command, and of being ſent to deliver a people that I love, 
inſpires them with ardour and chearfulneſs : behold, they 
triumph already in a certain aſſurance of victory. 

The prophet, a witneſs in ſpirit of the orders that are 
juſt given, is aſtoniſhed at the ſwiftneſs with which they are 
executed by the princes and the people. I hear already, 
he cnes out, (k) the noiſe of a multitude in the moun- 


(g) If. xiii. 2. (h) ver. 3. (i) Lat. verſ, © in ira mea.“ 
Heb. © in iram meam,” (k) Iſa. xiii. 4. 
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tains, like as of a great people ; a tumultuous noiſe of the 
kingdoms of nations gathered together : the Lord of hoſts 
muſtereth the hoſt of the battle. (1) They come from a 
far country, from the end of heaven, where the voice of 
God, their maſter and ſovereign, has reached their ears. 
But it is not with the ſight of a formidable army, or of 
the kings of the earth, that I am now ſtruck ; it is God 
himſelf that I behold ; all the reſt are but his retinue, and 
the miniſters of his juſtice, It is even the Lord, and the 
weapons of his indignation, to deſtroy the whole land. 
(m) A grievous viſion is declared unto me: The 
* impious Baltazar, King of Babylon, continues to a& 
impiouſly ; the treacherous dealer dealeth treacherouſly, 
and the ſpoiler ſpoileth. To put an end to thele exceſſes, 
go up, thou prince of Perſia; go up, O Elam: and thou 
prince of the Medes, beſiege thou Babylon: Beffege, 0 
Media: all the ſigbing, aubich she was the cauſe of, have 
I made to ceaſe, That wicked city is taken and pillaged; 
her power is at an end, and my people is delivered, 


VI. Particular circumſiances ſet down, relating to the 
frege and the taking of Babylon. 


There is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper 
to raiſe a profound reverence in us for religion, and to give 
us a great idea of the Deity, than to obſerve with what 
exactneſs he reveals to his prophets the principal circum- 
{tances of the beſieging and taking of Babylon, not only 
many years, but ſeveral ages, before it happened, 

1. We have already ſeen, that the army, by which Ba- 
bylon will be taken, is to conſiſt of Medes and Perſians, 
and to be commanded by Cyrus, 

2. This city ſhall be attacked after a very extraordinary 
manner, in a way that ſhe did not at all expect: (n) There- 
fore hall evil come upon thee ; thou thalt not know from 
whence it riſeth, She ſhall be all on a ſudden and in an 
inſtant overwhelmed with calamities, which ſhe did not fore- 
ſee: (o) Deſolation shall come upon thee ſuddenly, which 

(1) If. xiii. 5. (m) Chap. xxi. 2. (n) Id. xlvii.zx. (o) Ibid, 
® This is the ſenſe of the Hebrew word, | 
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thou ſhalt not know, In a word, ſhe ſhall be taken, as it 
were, in a net or a pin, before ſhe perceiveth that any ſnares 
have been laid for her: (p) 7 have laid a ſnare for thee, and 
thou art alſo taken, O Babylon, and thou waſt not aware, 
3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was ſufficient 
to render her impregnable, and triumphed in her being ſo 
advantageouſly ſituated and defended by ſo deep a river: 
(q) O thou that dwelleſi upon many waters, It is God 
himſelf who points out Babylon under that deſcription. And 
yet that very river Euphrates ſhall be the cauſe of her ruin, 
Cyrus, by a {tratagem, (of which there had never been any 
example before, nor has there been any thing like it ſince), 
ſhall divert the courſe of that river, ſhall lay its channel dry, 
and by that means open himſelf a paſſage into the city : 
(r) I will dry up her ſea, and make her ſprings dry. A 
drought is upon her waters, and they shall be dried up. 
Cyrus ſhall take poſſeſſion of the keys of the river; and the 
waters, which rendered Babylon inacceſſible, ſhall be dried 
up, as if they had been conſumed by fire: (s) The paſſages 
are flopped, and the reeds they have burnt with fire, 
4. She ſhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of 
feaſting and rejoicing, even whilſt her inhabitants are at 
table, and think upon nothing but eating and drinking: (t) 
In their heat I will make their. feaſts, and I will make 
them drunken, that they may rejoice, and ſleep a perpetual 
Jeep, and not wake, ſaith the Lord. It is remarkable, 
that it is God who does all this, who lays a ſnare for Baby- 
lon; (u) I have laid a ſnare for thee ; who drieth up the 
waters of the river; I will dry up ber fea; and who 
brings that drunkenneſs and drowſineſs upon her princes ; 
(x) I will make drunk her princes. 

5. The king ſhall be ſeized in an inſtant with an ineredi- 
ble terror and perturbation of mind: (y) My leins are 
filled with pain; pangs have taken hold upon me, as the 
fangs of a woman that travaileth : I was bowed down 
at the hearing of it; I was diſmayed at the ſeeing of it. 
My heart panted, fearfulneſs affrighted me : the night 


(p) Jer. I. 24. () 1d. E. 13. (r) 1d. H. 36.1. 38. (s) 18. l. 33. 
(t) Id. l. 39. (u) Id. I. 24. l. 36. (2) Id. l. 37. () I. XII. 3,4 
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of my pleaſure hath be turned into fear unto me. This 
is the condition Baltazar was in, when, in the middle of 
the entertainment, he ſaw an hand come out of the wall, 
which wrote ſuch characters upon it, as none of his diviners 
could either explain or read; but more eſpecially, when 
Daniel declared to him, that thoſe characters imported the 
ſentence of his death. (z) Then, ſays the ſcripture, the 
king's countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled 
bim, fo that the joints of his loins were looſed, and his 
knees ſmote one againſt another. The terror, aſtoniſhment, 
fainting, and trembling of Baltazar, are here deſcribed 
and expreſſed in the ſame manner by the prophet who 
was an eye-witneſs of them, as they were by the prophet 
who foretold them two hundred years before. 

But Iſaiah muſt have had an extraordinary meaſure of di- 
vine illumination, to be able to add, immediatelyafter the de- 
ſcription of Beltazar's conſternation, the following words: 
(a) Prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower, eat, 
drink. The Prophet foreſees, that Baltazar, though ter- 
ribly diſmayed and confounded at firſt, ſhall recover his ſpi- 
rit and courage again, through the exhortations of his cour- 
tiers, but more particularly through the perſuaſion of the 
queen his mother, who repreſented to him the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of being affected with ſuch unmanly fears and un- 
neceſſary alarms: (b) Let not thy thoughts trauble thee, 
nor let thy countenance be changed. They exhorted him 


therefore to make himſelf eaſy, to ſatisfy himſelf with giy - 


ing proper orders, and with the aſſurance of being adver-. 
tiſed of every thing by the vigilance of the centinels ; 

to order the reſt of the ſupper to be ſerved, as if nothing 

had happened; and to recal that gaiety and joy which his 

exceſſive fears had baniſhed from the table: Prepare the 

table, watch in the watch-tower, eat, drink, 

6. Bur at theſame time that men are giving their orders, 
God, on his part, is likewiſe giving his: (c) Ariſe ye prin- 
ces, and anoint the ſhield, It is God himſelf that com- 
mands the princes to advance, to take their arms, and to 
enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, and buried in ſleep, 


(z) Dan. v. 6. (a) Iſa. xxi. 5: (b) Dan, v. 10. (e) If, xi. 5, 12 
Vor. II. N 
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7. Ifaiah acquaints us with two material and im- 
portant circumſtances concerning the taking of Babylon, 
The firſt is, that the troops with which it is filled, ſhall not 
keep their ground, or ſtand firm any where, neither at the 
palace nor the citadel, nor any other public place whatſo- 
ever; that they ſhall deſert and leave one another with- 
out thinking of any thing but making their eſcape 3 that 
in running away, they ſhall diſperſe themſelves, and take 
different roads, juſt as a flock of deer, or of ſheep, is diſ- 
perſed and ſcattered, when they are affrighted: (d) And 
it ghall be as a chaſed roe, and as a ytheep that no man 
taketh up. The ſecond circumſtance is, that the greateſt 
part of thoſe troops, though they were in the Babylonian 
ſervice and pay, were not Babylonians ; and that they ſhall 
return into the provinces from whence they came, without 
being purſued by the conquerors; becauſe the divine ven- 
geance was Chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon: 
(e) They shall every man turn to his own people, and flee 
every one into his own land. 

8. Laſtly, Not to mention the dreadful laughter which 
is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no 
mercy will be ſhewn either to old men, women, or children, 
or even to the child that is ſtill within its mother's womb, 
as has been already taken notice of; the laſt circumſtance, 
I ſay, the prophet foretells, is the death of the King him- 
ſelf, whoſe body is to have no burial, and the entire ex- 
tinction of the royal family; both which calamities are de- 
ſcribed in ſcripture, affer a manner equally terrible and in- 
ſtructive to all princes. (f) But thou art caſt out of thy 
grave, like an abominable branch. Thou ſhalt not be join- 
cd with them (thy anceſtors) in burial, becauſe thou haſt 
deſtreyed thy land, and /lain thy people. That king is juſt- 
ly forgot, who has never remembered, that he ought to 
be the protector and father of his people. He that has liv- 
ed only to ruin and deſtroy his country, is unworthy of the 
common privilege of burial. As he has been an enemy 
to mankind, living or dead, he ought to have no place a- 
mongft them. He was like unto the wild beaſts of the field, 


* (8) II, xi. 14. (e) Ibid, (f) Ifa, xiv. 19, 20, 
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and like them he ſhall be buried: and ſince he had no ſen- 
timents of humanity himſelf, he deſerves to meet with no 
humanity from others. This is the ſentence which God 
himſelf pronounceth againſt Baltazar. And the maledic- 
tion extends itſelf to his children, who were looked upon 
as his aſſociates in the throne, and as the ſource of a long 
poſterity and ſucceſſion of kings; and were entertained with 
nothing, by the flattering courtiers, but the pleaſing pro- 
ſpe cts and ideas of their future grandeur; (g) Prepare laugh» 

er for his children, for the iniquity of their fathers : 
that they do not riſe, nor poſſeſs the land. For I will riſe 
up againſt them, faith the Lord of hoſts, and cut off from 
Babylon the name, and remnant, and ſon, and nephew, 


faith the Lord. 


SE er. II. 4 deſcription of the taking of Babylon. 


AFTER having ſeen the predictions of every thing that 
was to happen to impious Babylon, it is now time to come 
to the completion and accompliſhment of thoſe prophecies: 
and, in order thereto, we muſt reſume the thread of our 
hiſtory, with reſpe& to the taking of that.city 

As ſoon as Cyrus ſaw the ditch which they had long 


worked upon was finiſhed, he began to think ſeriouſly up- 


on the execution of his vaſt deſign, which as yet he had 
communicated to no body, Providence ſoon furniſhed him 
with as fit an opportunity for this purpoſe as he could de- 
fire. He was informed, that in the city, on ſuch a day, a 
great feſtival was to be celebrated; and that the Babyloni- 
ans, on occaſion of that ſolemnity, were accuſtomed to 
paſs the whole night in drinking and debauchery. 

(h) Baltazar himſelf was more concerned in this pu- 
blic rejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent en- 
tertainment to the chief officers of the kingdom, and the 
ladies of the court, In the heat of his wine, he ordered 
the gold and filver veſſels which had been taken from the 
temple of Jeruſalem, to be brought out ; and, as an inſult 
upon the God of Iſrael, he, his whole court, and all his 
concubines, drank out of thoſe cred veſſels, God, who 


(s) If. xiv. 21, 22. (h) Dan. v. 1--29, x 
N 2 
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Was —ä— at ſuch inſolence and impiety, in the very 
action made him ſenſible, who it was that he affronted, by 
a ſudden apparition. of an hand writing certain characters 


upon the wall. The King, terribly ſurpriſed and frighted 


at this viſion, immediately ſent for all his wiſe men, his di- 
viners and aſtrologers, that they might read the writing 
to him, and explain the meaning of it. But they all came 
in vain; nat one of them being able to expound the mat- 
ter, or even to read the * characters. It is probably in 
relation to this occurrence, that Iſaiah, after having fore 
told to Babylon, that ſhe ſhall be overwhelmed with cala- 
mities which ſhe did not expect, adds, Stand now with thine 


. Snchantments, and adiihᷣ the multitude of thy forceries, Let 


now the aſtrologers, the flar-gazers, the monthly prognoſti- 
cators ſtand up, and ſave thee from theſe things that /hall 
come upon thee, Iſ. xIvii. 12, 13. The Queen-mother (Ni- 
tocris, a princeſs of great merit) coming upon the noiſe of 
this prodigy into the banqueting-room, endeavoured to com- 
poſe the ſpirit of the King, her ſon; adviſing him to ſend 
for Daniel, with whoſe abilities in ſuch matters ſhe was 
well acquainted, and whom ſhe had always employed in 
the government of the ſtate, | 

+ Daniel was therefore immediately ſent for, and ſpoke 
to the King with a freedom and liberty becoming a pro- 
het. He put him in mind of the dreadful manner in which 


| God had puniſhed the pride of his grand-father . Nebu- 


chadnezzar, and the + crying abuſe he made of his power 


when he acknowleged nolaw but his own will, and thought 


himſelf maſter to exalt and to abaſe, to inflict deſtruction 
and death whereſoever he would, only becauſe ſuch was 
his will and pleaſure, ** And thou his ſon” (ſays he to the 
King) © haſt not humbled thine heart, though thou knew- 
* eſt all this, but haſt lifted up thyſelf againſt the Lord 


* The reaſon why they could not read this ſentence was, that it 
was written in Hebrew letters, which are now called Samaritan cha- 
racters, and which the Babylonians did not underſtand. 


+ Whom he would he flew, and whom he would he kept alive, 
and whom he would he ſet up, and whom he would he 5 down, 
Dan. v. 19. 


e, 
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tc of heaven; and they have brought the veſſels of his houſe 


te before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives, and thy 
© concubines, have drank wine in them; and thou halt 
« praiſed the gods of ſilver and gold, of braſs, iron, wood, 


4 and ſtone, which ſee not,” nor hear, nor know: and the 
God, in whoſe hand thy breath is, and whoſe are all thy 
.« ways, haſt thou not glorified. Then was the part of the 


& hand ſent from him, and this writing was written. And 
te this is the writing that was written,“ Mene, TExEL, (i) 
UPHARSIN.. © This is the interpretation of the thing: Me - 
© xE, God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finiſhed it; 
© TEKEL, thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
« wanting ; PERES, thy kingdom is divided, and given to 
te the Medes and Perſians.” This interpretation, one would 
think, ſhould have enhanced the King's trouble; but ſome 
way or other they found means to diſpel his fears, and 
make him eaſy ; probably upon a perſuaſion, that the cala- 
mity was not denounced as preſent or immediate; and that 
time might furniſh them with ex pedients to avert it, This 
however is certain, that, for fear of diſturbing the general 
joy of the preſent feſtival, they put off the diſcuſſion of ſeri- 
ous matters to another time, ſat down again to their mirth 
and liquor, and continued their revellings to a very late hour. 

(k) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the con- 
fuſion that was generally occaſioned by this feſtival, both in 
the palace and the city, had poſted a part of his troops on 


that ſide where the river entered into the city, and ano- 


ther part on that fide where it went out; and had com- 
manded them to enter the city that very night, by march- 
ing along the channel of the river, as ſoon as ever they 
found it fordable. Having given all neceſſary orders, and 
exhorted his officers to follow him, by repreſenting to them, 
that he marched under the conduct of the gods; in the e- 
vening he made them open the great receptacles, or ditch- 
es, on both ſides the town, above and below, that the wa- 


ter of the river might run into them. By this means the 


() Or PER ES. (x) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 169—193. 
. three words ſignify —_ weight, diviſion, 
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Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its channel became dry, 
Then the two forementioned bodies of troops, according to 
their orders, went into the channel, the one commanded by 


- Gobryas, and the other by Gadates, and advanced towards 


each other without meeting with any obſtacle. The inviſ- 
ible Guide, who had promiſed to open all the gates to Cy- 
rus, made the general negligence and diſorder of that riot- 
ous night ſerve to the leaving open of the gates of braſs, 
which were made to ſhut up the deſcents from the keys to 


the river, and which alone, if they had not been left open, 


were ſufficient to have defeated the whole enterprize. Thus 
did theſe two bodies of troops penetrate into the very heart 
of the city, without any oppoſition ; and meeting together 


at the royal palace, according to their agreement, ſurpriz- 


ed the guards, and cut them to pieces. Some of the com- 
pany that were within the palace opening the doors, to know 


What noiſe it was they heard without, the ſoldiers ruſhed 
in, and quickly made themſelves maſters of it. And meet- 


ing the king, who came up to them ſword in hand, at the 


head of thoſe that were in the way to ſuccour him, they kill- 


ed him, and put all thoſe that attended him to the ſword. 
The firſt thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank 
the gods for having at laſt puniſned that impious king. 


Theſe words are Xenophon's, and are very remarkable, 


as they ſo perfectly agree with what the ſcriptures have 


. recorded of the impious Baltazar. 


(1) The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylo- 
nian empire, after a duration of two hundred and ten years 
from the beginning of Nabuchodonoſor's reign, who was 


the founder thereof. Thus was the power of that proud 


city aboliſhed, juſt fifty years after ſhe had deſtroyed the 


city of Jeruſalem and her temple. And herein were accom- 


pliſhed thoſe predictions, which the prophets Haiah, Jere- 


miah, and Daniel, had denounced againſt her, and of which 


we have already given a particular account, There is (till 
one more, the moſt important, and the moſt incredible of 
them all, and yet the ſcripture has ſet it down in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, and marked it out with the greateſt exactneſs; 


(1) A. M. 3466. Ant. J. C. 538, 
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a prekliction literally fulſilled in all its points; the proof of 
which ſtill actually ſubſiſts, is the moſt eaſy to be verified, 
and indeed of a nature not to be conteſted, What I mean, 
is the prediction of ſo total and abſolute a ruin of Babylon, 
that not the leaſt remains or footſteps ſhould be left of it. 
I think it may not be improper to give an account of the per- 
fect accompliſhment of this famous prophecy, before we pro- 
cced to ſpeak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 
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Sgr. III. The completion of the prophecy which fore- 
told the total ruin and deſtruction of Babylon. 


Tuis prediction we find recorded in ſeveral of the pro- 
phets, but particularly in Iſaiah, in the xiith chapter, from 
the 19th to the 22d verſes, and in the 23d and 24th verſ- 
es of the xivth chapter, I have already inſerted it at large, 
p. 130, 1. It is there declared that Babylon ſhould be 
utterly deſtroyed, as the criminal cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah formerly were; that ſhe ſhall be no more inhabit- 
ed; that ſhe ſhall never be rebuilt; that the Arabs ſhall not 
ſo much as ſet up their tents there; that neither herdſman, 
or ſhepherd, ſhall come thither even to reſt his herd, or his 
flock ; that it ſhall become a dwelling-place for the wild 
beaſts, and a retreat for the birds of the night; that the 
place where it ſtood ſhall be covered over witha marſh, or a 
fen, ſo that no mark or footſtep ſhall be left to ſhew where 
Babylon had been. It is God himſelf who pronounced this 
ſentence, and it is for the ſervice of religion, to ſhew how 
exactly every article of it has been ſucceſſively accomplithed, 

I. In the firſt place, Babylon ceaſed to be a royal city, the 
kings of Perſia chuſing to reſide elſewhere. They delight- 
ed more in Shuſan, Ecbatana, Perſepolis, or any other place; 
and did themſelves deſtroy a good part of Babylon. 

(m) II. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the 
Macedonians, who ſucceeded the Perſians, did not only ne- 
glect it, and forbear to make any imbelliſhments, or even re- 
parations in it ; but that, moreover, they built *Scleucia in 
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the neighbourhood, on purpoſe to draw away its inhabi- 
tants, and cauſe it to be deſerted. Nothing can better 
explain what the prophet had foretold, /t ſhall not be in- 
hbabited. Its own maſters endeavoured to depopulate it, 

III. The new kings of Perſia, who afterwards became 
maſters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by building 
*Cteſiphon, which carried away all the remainder of the 
inhabitants; ſo that from the time the anathema was pro- 
nounced againſt that city, it ſeems as if thoſe very perſons 


that ought to have protected her, were become her ene- 


mies; as if they all had thought it their duty to reduce 
her to a ſtate of ſolitude, by indirect means though, and 
without uſing any violence; that it might the more mani- 
feſtly appear to be the hand of God, rather than the hand 
of man, which brought about her deſtruction. 

(n) IV. She was fo totally forſaken, that nothing of her 
was left remaining but the walls. And to this condition 
was ſhe reduced at the time when + Pauſanias wrote his 
remarks upon Greece. Illa autem Babylon, omnium qua. 
unguam fol aſpexit urbium maxima, jam praeter muros 
nihil habet reliqui. Paul. in Arcad. p. 509. 

V. The kings of Perſia, finding the place deſerted, made 
a park of it, in which they kept wild beaſts for hunting, 
Thus did it . as the prophet had foretold, a dwell - 
ing- place for ravenous beaſts, that are enemies to man, or 
for timerous animals, that flee before him, Inſtead of ci- 
tizens, ſhe was now inhabited by wild boars, Teopards, 
bears, deer, and wild aſſes. Babylon was now Ae retreat 


of fierce, ſavage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and 


delight in darkneſs. ** (o) Wild beaſts of the deſert ſhall 
« le there, and dragons ſhall dwell in their pleaſant palaces.” 


(n) A. C. 96. (o) If. xi. 21, 22 
Macedonum negligentia; maxime poſtquam leucus Nicator Seleuci- 
am ad Tigrim condidit, ſtadiis tantum trecentis a Babylone diſſitam. 
Strab. I. xvi. p. 38. 

In ſolitudinem rediit exhauſta vicinitate Selenciae, ob id conditae Ni- 
catore intra nonageſimum (or quadrageſimum) lapidem. Plin. l. vi. c. 26. 

Pro illa Seleuciam et Cteſiphontem urbes Perſarum inclytas fece- 
runt. S. Hieron. in cap. xii. If. 


+ He wrote ia the reign of Antoninus, ſucceſſor to Adrian, | 
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(p) St. Jerom has tranſmitted us the following valuable 
remark, which he had from a Perſian monk, that had him- 


ſelf ſeen what he related to him. Didicimus a quodam 


« fratre Elamita, qui de illis finibus egrediens, nunc Hie- 
« roſolymis vitam exigit monachorum, venationes regias 
* efſe in Babylone, et omnis generis beſtias murorum e- 
jus ambitu tantum contineri.” In cap. Iſ. xiii. 22. 
VI. But it was ſtill too much that the walls of Babylon 
were ſtanding, At length they fell down in ſeveral plac- 
es, and were never repaired, Various accidents deſtroy- 
ed the remainder. The animals, which ſerved for pleaſure 


to the Perſian kings, abandoned the place: ſerpents and 


ſcorpions remained; ſo that it became a dreadful place for 
perſons that ſhould have the curioſity to viſit, or ſearch af- 
ter its antiquities, The Euphrates, that uſed to run through 
the city, having no longer a free channel, took its courſe a- 
nother way; ſo that in * Theodoret's time there was but 
a very little ſtream of water left, which run acroſs the ru- 
ins, and not meeting with a deſcent, or free paſſage, ne- 
ceſſarily degenerated into a marſh, 

(q) In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had 
quitted its ordinary channel, by reaſon of the outlets and 
canals which Cyrus had made, and of which we have al- 
ready given an account : theſe outlets, being ill ſtopped up, 
had occaſioned a great inundation in the country. Alex- 
ander, deſigning to fix the ſeat of his empire at Babylon, 
projected the bringing back of the Euphrates into its na- 
tural and former channel, and had actually ſet his men to 
work. But the Almighty, who watched over the fulfill - 
ing of his prophecy, and who had declared, he would de- 
ſtroy even to the very remains and footſteps of Babylon, (r) 
[7 will cut off from Babylon the name and remnant i], de- 
feated this enterp by the death of Alexander, which 
happened ſoon uf It is eaſy to comprehend how, after 
this, Babylon being neglected to ſuch a degree as we have 


(p) A. C. 400. (q) Arrian. de exped. Alex. 1. vill. (r) Iſ. xiv. 12. 

* Euphrates quondam urbem ipſam mediam dividebat : nunc au- 
tem fluvius converſus eſt in aliam viam, et per rudera minimus aqua- 
rum meatus fluit. Theodor. in cap. I. Jerem. v. 38, 39. 
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ſeen, its river was converted into an inacceſſible pool, which 


covered the very place where that impious city had ſtood, 
us Ifaiah had foretold; (s) Iwill make it pools of water, 
And this was neceſſary, leſt the place where Babylon had 


ſtood, ſhould be diſcovered hereafter by the courſe of the 


. Euphrates. 


VII. By means of all theſe changes, Babylon beckme 


an utter deſert, and all the country round fell into the ſame 
tate of deſolation and horror; ſo that the moſt able“ geo- 


graphers at this day cannot determine the place where it 
ſtood. In this manner God's prediction was literally ful- 
filled; (t) I will make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and 
pools of water ; and I will faveep it with the beſom of de- 
ftrudtion, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, I myſelf, ſaith the Lord, 
will examine, with a jealous eye, to ſee if there be any remains 
of that city, which was an enemy to my name, and to Je- 


tuſalem. I will thoroughly ſweep the place where it ſtood, 


and will clear it ſo effectually, by defacing every footſtep 


. of the city, that no perſon ſhall be able to preſerve the 


memory of the place choſen by Nimrod, and which I, who 
am the Lord, have aboliſhed. I will fweep it with the 
beſom of deſtruction, faith the Lord of hoſts. 

VIII. God was not fatisfied with cauſing all theſe al- 
terations to be foretold, but, to give the greater aſſurance 
of their certainty, thought fit to ſeal the prediction of them 
by an oath. (u) The Lord of hoſts hath ſworn, ſaying, 
Surely as I have thought, ſo (hall it come to paſs; and as 
T have purpoſed, ſo «hall it tand. But if we would take 
this dreadful oath in its full latitude, we muſt not confine 
it either to Babylon, or to its inhabitants, or to the princes 
that reigned therein. The malediction relates to the whole 
world; it is the general anathema pronounced againſt the 
wicked; it is the terrible decree, by which the two cities 
of Babylon and Jeruſalem ſhall be ſeparated for ever, and 


an eternal divorce be put between the good and the wicked. 


The ſcriptures, that have foretold it, ſhall ſubſiſt till the 


(s) If. xiv. 23. (t) Ibid. (u) If. xiv. 24. 
* Nunc omnino deſtructa, ita ut vix ejus ſuperſint rudera. Baud- 
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day of its execution. The ſentence is written therein, and 
depolited, as it were, in the public archives of religion. The 
Lord of hofts hath fworn, ſaying, Surely as Ihave thought, 
fo ſhall it come to paſs and as 1 have purpoſed, ſo hall 
it tand. | 

What I have ſaid of this prophecy concerning Babylon, 
is almoſt entirely taken out of an excellent treatiſe upon Iſai- 
ah, which is (till in manuſcript. 


| Srcr. IV. What followed upon the taking of Babylon, 


(x) Cyrus entered the city after the manner we have 
deſcribed, put all eo the ſword that were found in the ſtreets; 
then commanded the citizens to bring him all their arms, 
and afterwards to ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, The 
next morning, by break of day, the garriſon, which kept 
the citadel, being appriſed that the city was taken, and 
their King killed, ſurrendered themſelves to Cyrus, Thus 
did this prince, almoſt without ſtriking a blow, and with- 
out any reſiſtance, find himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrongeſt place in the world. 

The firſt thing he did, was to thank the gods for the 
ſucceſs they had given him. And then having aſſembled 
his principal officers, he publicly applauded their courage 
and prudence, their zeal and attachment to his perſon, and 
diſtributed rewards to his whole army. (y) After which 
he repreſented to them, that the only means of preſerving 
what they had acquired, was to perſevere in their antient 
virtue; that the proper end of victory was not to give them- 
ſelres up to idleneſs and pleaſure; that, after having con- 
que red their enemies by force of arms, it would be ſhameful 
to ſuffer themſelves to be overthrown. by the allurements 
of pleaſure ; that, in order to maintain their antient glo- 
ry, it behoved them to keep up amongſt the Perſians at 
Babylon, the ſame diſcipline they had obſerved in their 
own country ; and, as a means thereto, take a particular 
care to give their children education. This (ſays he) will 
neceſſarily engage us daily to-make further advancements 
in virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent and careful 


(u) Cyrop. I. vii. P. 192. (y) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 197. 200. 
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in ſetting them goed examples: nor will it be eaſy for 
them to be corrupted, when they ſhall neither hear nor 
ſee any thing amongſt us, but what excites them to virtue, 
and ſhall be continually employed in honourable and laud · 
able exerciſes. 

(z) Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of 
his government to different perſons, according to their va- 
rious talents and qualifications : but the care of forming and 
appointing general officers, governors of provinces, miniſters 
and ambaſſadors, he reſerved to himſelf, looking upon that 
as the proper duty and employment of a king, upon which 
depended his glory, the ſucceſs of his affairs, and the happi- 
neſs and tranquillity of his kingdom. His great talent was, 
to ſtudy the particular character of men, in order to place 
every one in his proper ſphere, to give them authority in 
proportion to their merit, to make their private advancement 
concur with the public good, and to make the whole machine 
of the ſtate move in ſo regular a manner, that every part 
ſhould have a dependence upon, and mutually contribute 
to ſupport each other; and that the ſtrength of one ſhould 
not exert itſelf but for the benefit and advantage of the reſt. 
Each perſon had his diſtrict, and his particular ſphere of 
buſineſs, of which he gave an account to another above him, 
and he again to a third, and ſo on, till, by theſe different 
degrees, and regular ſubordination, the cogniſance of affairs 
came to the king himſelf ; who did not ſtand idle in the 
midſt of all this motion, but was, as it were, the ſoul to the 
body of the ſtate ;- which, by this means, he governed with 


as much eaſe as a father governs his private family. 


(a) When he afterwards ſent governors, called /atrapae, 
into the provinces under his ſubjection, he would not ſuffer 
the particular governors of places, or the commanding offi- 
cers of the troops kept on foot for the ſecurity of the coun- 
try, to depend upon thoſe provincial governors, or to be 
ſubje& to any one but him; that if any of the ſatrapae, 
elate with his power or riches, made an ill uſe of his autho- 
rity, there might be found witneſſes and cenſors of his male- 


adminiſtration within his own government, For there was 


(z) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 20a; (a) Ib. I. viii, p. 229. 
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nothing he fo carefully avoided, as the truſting of any one 
man with an abſolute power; as knowing that a prince will 
quickly have reaſon to repent his having exalted one perſon 
ſo high, that alt others are thereby abaſed and kept under. 
Thus Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order with reſpect 
to his military affairs, his treaſury, civil government. (b) In 
all the provinces he had perſons of approved integrity, who 
gave him an account of every thing that paſſed. He made 
it his principal care to honour and reward all ſuch as di- 
ſtinguiſned themſelves by their merit, or were eminent in 
any reſpect whatever, He inſinitely preferred elemency to 
martial courage, becauſe the latter is often the cauſe of 
ruin and deſolation to whole nations, whereas the former 
is always beneficent and uſefal. (e) He was ſenſible, that 
good laws contribute very much to the forming and pre- 
ſerving of good manners; but, in his opinion, the prince, by 
his example, was to be a living law to his people: (d) nor 
did he think a man worthy to reign over others,. unleſs he 
was more wiſe and virtuous than thoſe he governed. (e) 
He was alſo perſuaded, that the ſureſt means for a prince 
to gain the reſpe of his courtiers, and of ſuch as approach - 
ed his perſon, was, to have ſo much regard for them, as 
never to do or to ſay any thing before them, contrary to 
che rules of deceney and good manners. 

(f) Liberality' he he looked upon as a virtue truly royal ; 
nor did he think there was any thing great or valuable in 
riches, but the pleaſure of diſtributing them to others. 
6 © 1 have prodigious-riches,” ſays be to his courtiers, 
*'I own, and I am glad the world knows it; but you may 
* aſſure yourſelves they are as much yours as mine. For 
* to what end ſhould I heap up wealth? for-my own uſe, 
te and to · conſume it myſelf? That would be impoſſible, if 
« I defired' it. No: the chief end I aim at is, to have it 
in my power to reward · thoſe who ſerve the public faith - 
fully, and to ſuecour and relieve thoſe that will acquaint 
"© me wir thelt vun and neceſiries; = 
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(h) Croeſus one day repreſented to him, that, by conti- 
nual giving, he would at laſt make himſelf. poor ; whereas 
he might have amaſſed infinite trenſures, and have been the 
richeſt prince in the world. And to what ſum,” replied 
Cyrus, do you think thoſe treaſures might have amount- 
& ed?” Croeſus named a certain ſum, which was immenſely 
great, Cyrus thereupon ordered a little note to be writ 
to the lords of his court; in which it was ſignified to them, 
that he had occaſion for money, Immediately a much 
larger ſum was brought to him than Croeſus had mention- 
ed. Look here,” ſays Cyrus to him, here are my 
*« treaſures; the cheſts I keep my riches in, are the hearts 
sand affections of my ſubjects. | 
But as much as he eſteemed liberality, he till laid a 
greater ſtreſs upon kindneſs and condeſcenſion, affability 
and humanity ; which are qualities ſtill more engaging, 
and more apt to acquire the affection of a people, which 
is properly to reign, For a prince to be more generous 
than others in giving, when he is infinitely more rich 
than they, has nothing in it ſo ſurpriſing or extraordinary, 
as to deſcend in a manner from the throne, and to put 
himſelf upon a level with his ſubjects. | 
(i) But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was 
the worſhip of the gods, and a reſpect for religion. Upon 
this therefore he thought himſelf obliged to beſtow his firſt 
and principal care, as ſoon as he became more at leiſure, 
and more maſter of his time, by the conqueſt of Babylon, 
He began by eſtabliſhing a number of Magi, to ſing daily 
a morning-ſervice of praiſe to the honour of the gods, and 
to offer ſacrifices; which was always practiſed amongſt 
them in ſucceeding ages, A | 
The pꝓrince's diſpoſition quickly became, as is uſual, the 
prevailing diſpoſition among his people, and his example 
became the rule of their conduct. The Perſians, who ſaw 
that Cyrus's reign had been but one continued chain and 
ſeries of proſperity and ſucceſs, believed, that, by ſerving 


the gods as he did, they ſhould be bleſſed with the like 


(h) Cyrop. I. vüi. p. 210. ; 0 Ib. p. 20s; T_T 
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happineſs and proſperity : beſides, they were ſenſible, it 
was the ſureſt way to pleaſe their prince, and to make 
their court to him ſucceſMFully, - Cyrus, on the other hand, 
was extremely glad to find them have ſuch ſentiments of 
religion; being convinced, that whoſoever ſincerely fears 
and worſhips God, will at the ſame time be faithful to bis 
king, and preſerve an inviolable attachment to his perſon, 
and to the welfare of the ſtate, All this is excellent, but 
is only true and real in the true religion. 

(k) Cyrus being reſolved to ſettle his chief reſidence 


at Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very well 


affected to him, thought it neceſſary to be more cautious 
than he had been hitherto in regard to the ſafety of his 
perſon, The moſt dangerous hours for princes within their 
palaces, and the molt likely for treaſonable attempts upon 
their lives, are thoſe of bathing, eating, and ſleeping. He 
determined therefore to ſuffer no body to be near him at 
thoſe times, but ſuch perſons on whoſe fidelity he could 
abſolutely rely: and on this account he thought eunuchs 


preferable to all others; becauſe, as they had neither wives, 


children, nor families, and beſides, were generally deſpiſed 
on account of the meanneſs of their birth, and the ignominy 
of their condition, they were engaged by all ſorts of reaſons 
to an entire attachment to their maſter, on whoſe life their 


whole fortune depended, and on whoſe account alone it 


was that they were of any conſideration. Cyrus therefore 
filled all the offices of his houſhold with eunuchs ; and as 
this had been the praQtice before his time, from thenceforth 
it became the general cuſtom of all the eaſtern countries. 

It is well known, that in after times this uſage prevailed 
alſo among the Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs 
were the reigning all- powerful favourites: nor is it any 
wonder. It was very natural for the prince, after having 
confided his perſon to their care, and experienced their 
zeal, fidelity, and merit, to intruſt them alſo with the mias., 


nagement of affairs, and by degrees to give himſelf up to 


them, Theſe expert courtiers knew how to improve thoſe 


(k) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 196. 
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favourable moments, when ſovereigus, delivered from the 
weight of their dignity, which is a burden to them, become 
men, and familiarize themſelves with their officers. And 
by this policy, having got poſſeſſion af their maſters minds 
and confidence, they came to be in great credit at court, 
to have the adminiſtration of public affairs, and the diſpo- 
ſal of employments and honours, and to arrive themſelves 
at the higbeſt offices and dignities in the ſtate. 

(1) But the good emperors, ſuch as Alexander Server- 
us, had the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon them as 
creatures fold and attached only to their fortune, and e- 
nemies by principle to the public good; perſons whoſe whole 
view was to get poſſeſſion of the prince's mind, to keep all 
perſons of merit from him, to conceal aſſairs as much as 
poſſible from his knowlege, and to keep him ſhut up and 
impriſoned, in a manner, within the narrow circle of three 
or four officers, who had an entire aſoendant and dominion 
over him: Claudeutes principem 3 of agentes ante 
omnia ne quid ſciat. 

[m) When Cyrus had given orders about every thing 
relating to the government, he reſolved to ſhew himſelf 
publicly to his people, and to his new-conquered ſubjeds, 
in a ſolemn auguſt ceremony of religion, by marching in a 
pompous cavalcade to the plates conſecrated to the gods, 
in order to offer ſacrifices to them. In this proceſſion Cyrus 
thought ſit to diſplay all poſſihle ſplendor and maguiſicence, 
to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. This was the 
firſt time that prince ever aimed at procuring r reſpect to hin- 
ſelf, not only by the tranſactions of virtue, (fays the hiſ- 
torian), but by ſuch an external pomp, as was proper to 
attract the multitnde, and worked like a * charm or in- 
chantment upon their imaginations. He ordered the ſupe- 
rior officers of the Perſiaus and allies to attend him; and 
gave each of them a ſuit of cloaths after the Median faſhi- 
on, that is to ſay, long garments, which. hung down to 
| the feet. Theſe cloaths were of various colours, all of the 


<< Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. „ () Cyrop. 1. viii. pe Try 120. 
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fineſt and brighteſt dye, and richly embroidered with gold 


and ſilver. Beſides thoſe that were for themfelves, he gave 
them others, very ſplendid alſo, but leſs coltly, to pre- 
ſent to the ſubaltern officers. It was on this occaſion the 
Perſians firſt dreſſed themfelves after che manner of the 
Medes, (n) and began to imitate them in colouring their 
eyes, to make them appear more lively, and i in N 
their faces, in order do beautify cheir 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, 
the whole company aſſembled at the king's palace by break 
of day. Four thwuſand of che guards, drawn up four deep, 
placed themſelves in frant of the palace, and two thouſand 


on the two ſides of it, ranged in the fame order. The whole 


cavalry were alſo drawn out, the Perſians on the right, and 
that of the allies on the left. The chariots of war were 
ranged, half on dne fide, and half on the other. As foon 
as the palace-gates were opened, a great number of bulls, 
of exquiſite beaury, were led out by four and four : thefc 
were to be ſacrificed to Jupiter, and other gods, according 
to the ceremonies preſcribed by the Magi. Next followed 
the horſes that were to be ſacrificed to the fun. Immediare- 
ly after them a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the 
pole of which was gilt: this was to be offered to Jupiter. 
Then came a ſecond chariot of the fame colour, and adorn- 
ed in the ſame manner, to be offered to the fan, After 
theſe followed a third, the horſes of which were capariſon- 
ed with ſcarlet houſings. Behind came the men who carried 
the ſacred fire on a large hearth. When all theſe were on 
their match, Cyrus himſelf began to appear upon his car, 
with his upright tiara upon his head, incireled with the 
royal diadem. His under tunic was of purple mixed with 
white; which was a colour peculiar to kings, Over his 


other garments he wore a large purple cloak. His: hands 


were uncovered, A little below him fat his maſter of the 
horſe, who was of a comely ſtature, but not ſo tall as Cy- 
rus; for which reaſon the ſtature of the latter appeared 


till more en As ſoon as the people _—_—_ 
(n) Cyrop. L vill, p- 206. A Ps 1 134 1 * 
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15² The HISTORY 
the prince, they all fell proſtrate before him, and worſhip- 
ped him; whether it was, that certain perſons appointed 
on purpoſe, and placed at proper diſtances, led others on 
by their example; or that the people were moved to do 
it of their own accord, being ſtruck with the appearance 
of ſo much pomp and magnificence, and with ſo many aw- 
ful circumſtances of majeſty and ſplendor. The Perſians _ 
had never proſtrated themſelves on this manner before 
Cyrus, till on this occaſion, 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, the 
four thouſand guards began to march : the other two thou- 
ſand moved at the ſame time, and placed themſelves on each 
fide the chariot. The eunuchs, or great officers of the 
King's houſhold, to the number of three hundred, richly 
clad, with javelins in their hands, and mounted upon ſtate- 
ly horſes, marched immediately after the chariot. After 
zhem followed two hundred led horſes of the king's ſtable, 
each of them having imbroidered furniture, and bits of gold, 
Next came the Perſian cavalry, divided into four bodies, 
each conſiſting of ten thouſand men; then the Median 
horſe, and after thoſe the cavalry of the allies. The cha- 
riots of war, four in a breaſt, marched in the rear, and 
cloſed: the proceſſion. 

When they came to the fields conſecrated: to the gods, 
they offered their ſacrifices, firſt to Jupiter, and then to the 
fan. To the honour of the firſt were burnt bulls, and to the 
honour of the ſecond, horſes. They likewiſe ſactiſiced 
ſome victims to the earth, according to the appointment 
of the Magi; then to the demi- "gods, the e and 
protectors of * Syria. 

In order to recreate the people * this grave and ſo- 
lemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it ſhould conclude 
with games, and horſe and chariot. races. The place 
where they were was large and ſpacious He ordered a 
certain portion of it to be marked out hut the quantity 
of five ſtadia; and propoſed prizes for the victors of each 
nation, which were to encounter ſeparately,” and among 


* Among the antients, 4 is often put for 5 
+ A little above half a nie. 
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themſelves. He himſelf won the prize in the Perſian horſe- 
races, for no body was ſo complete an horſeman as he. The 
chariots run but two at a time, one againſt another. 

This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards 
amongſt the Perſians, except only, that it was not always 
attended with ſacrifices. All the ceremonies being ended, 
they returned to the city in the ſame order. 

(o) Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he 
had obtained in the horſe · races, gave a great entertainment 
to all his chief officers, as well ſtrangers as Medes and 
Perſians. They had never yet ſeen any thing of the kind 
ſo ſumptuous and magnificent. At the concluſion of the 
feaſt he made every one a noble preſent ; fo that they all 
went home with hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, 
and gratitude, And all-powerful as he was, maſter of all 
the eaſt, and of ſo many kingdoms, he did not think it 
deſcending from his majeſty to condu the whole compa- 
ny to the door of his apartment, Such were the manners 
and behaviour of thoſe antient times, when men under- 
ſtood how to unite great ſimplicity with the higheſt degree 
of human grandeur. 
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time of his death. 

(CYRUS finding himſelf maſter of all the eaſt, by the 

taking of Babylon, did not imitate the example of 
moſt other conquerors, who ſully the glory of their victories 
by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to which they fancy 
they may juſtly abandon themſelves after their paſt toils, 
and the long courſe of hardſhips they have gone through. 
He thought it incumbent upon him to maintain his reputa- 
tion by the ſame methods he had acquired it; that is, by 
a prudent conduct, by a laborious and aftive life, and a 
continual application to the duties of his high ſtation. * 


(o) Cyrop. I, viii. P · 220-324. 
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Srcr, I. Cyrus takes a journey into Perſia. At his 
return from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan of 
government for the whole empire. Daniel's credit 


and power.” 


(p) Wrzn Cyrus judged he had ſufficiently regulated 
his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to take a journey 
into Perſia, In his way thither he went through Media, 
to viſit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried very mag- 
nificent preſents, telling him at the ſame time, that he would 


find a noble palace at Babylon, all read” prepared for him, 


whenever he would pleaſe to go thither ; and that he was 
to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long 
as his uncle lived, held the empire only in copartnerfhip 
with him, though he had emirely conquered and acquired 
it by his own ralour. Nay, To far did he carry his com- 
plaiſance, that he let his uncle enjoy the firſt rank. (q) This 
is the Cyaxares which is called in ſcripture Darius the 
Mede; and we ſhall find, that, under his reign, which 
laſted but two years, Daniel had feveral revelations. 1 
appears, that Cyrus, when he returned from Perſia, carried 
Cyaxares with him to Babylon. 

When they were artived there, they concerted together 
a ſcheme of government for the whole empire, (r) They 
divided it into an hundred and twenty provinces, (s) And 
that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the greater 
expedition, Cyrus cauſed poſt-houſes to be erected at pro- 
per diſtances, where the expreſſes, that travelled day and 
night, found horſes always ready, and by that means per- 
formed their journeys with incredible difpatch. (t) The 
government of theſe provinces was given to thoſe perſons 
that had aſſiſted Cyrus molt; and rendered him the greateſt 
ſervice in the war, (u) Over theſe governors were appoint- 
ed three ſuperintendants, who were always to reſide at 
court, and to whom the governors we Wo give an account 
from time to time of every thing that paſſed in their reſpect 


(p) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 227. (q) A. M. 3466. * J. C. 538. 
(r) Dan. vi. 1. (s) Cycp. I. vii. p. 232. (t) r-. 330, 
lu) Dan. Vi. a, 3. * 
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ive provinces, and from whom they were to receive the 
prince's orders and inſtructions; ſo that theſe three principal 
miniſters had the ſuperintendency over, and the chief ad- 
miniſtration of the great affairs of the whole empire, Of 
theſe three Daniel was made the chief. He highly deſerved 
ſuch a preference, not only on account of his great wiſdom, 
which was celebrated throughout all the eaſt, and had ap- 
peared in a diſtinguiſhed manner at Baltazar's feaſt, but 
likewiſe on account of his great age and conſummate ex- 
perience, For at that time it was full ſixty- ſeven years, 
from the fourth of Nebuchodonoſor, that he had been 
employed as prime miniſter of the kings of Babylon. 

(x) As this diftinftion made him the ſecond perſon in 
the empire, and placed him immediately under the king, 
the other courtiers conceived fo great a jealouſy of him, 
that they conſpired to deſtroy him. As there was no hold 
to be taken of him, unleſs it were on account of the law 
of his God, to which they knew him im iolably attached, 
they obtained an edict from Darius, whereby all perſons 
were forbidden to aſk any thing whatſoever, for the ſpace 
of thirty days, either of any god, or any man, fave of the 
king; and that upon pain of beingreaft into the den of 
lions, Now, as Daniel was ſaying his ufual prayers, with 
his face turned towards Jeruſalem, he was ſurpriſed, ac- 
cuſed, and caſt into the den of lions. But being miracu- 
loufly preſerved, and coming out ſafe and unhurt, his ac- 
cuſers were thrown in, 'and immediately devoured by 
thoſe animals. This event ſtill augmented Daniel's ae 
and reputation, 

(y) Towards the end of the ſame year, which was ree - 
koned the firſt of Darius the Mede, Daniel, knowing, by 
the computation he made, that the ſeventy years of Ju- 
dah's captivity, determined by the prophet Jeremiah, were 
drawing towards an end, he prayed earneſtly to God, that 
he would remember bis people, rebuild Jeruſalem, and look 
with an eye of mercy upon his holy city, and the ſanctuary 
he had placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel 
aſſured him in a viſion, not only of the deliverance of the 


(x) Dan. vi. 4---27. (y) Chap. ix. 1---a7. 
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Jews from their temporal captivity, but likewiſe of another 


deliverance much more conſiderable, namely, a deliver- 
ance from the bondage of ſin and Satan, which God would 
procure to his church, and which was to be accompliſhed 
at the end of ſeventy weeks, that were to paſs from the 
time the order ſhould be given for the rebuilding of Jeru- 
ſalem, that is, after the ſpace of four hundred and ninety 
years. For, taking each day for a year, according to the lan- 
guage ſometimes uſed in holy ſcripture, thoſe ſeventy weeks 
of years make up exactly four hundred and ninety years. 
(.) Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given orders 
for all his forces to join him there. On the general review 
made of them, he found they conſiſted of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand horſe, of two thouſand chariots armed 
with ſcyrhes, and fix hundred thouſand foot. When he had 
furviſhed the garriſons. with as many of them as were ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of the ſeveral parts of the empire, 
he marched with the remainder into Zyria, where he regu- 
lated the affairs of that province, and then ſubdued all 
' thoſe countries, as far as the Red n and the confines 1 
Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was 
caſt into the den of lions, and miraculouſly delivered from 
them, as we have juſt now related. 

Perhaps in the ſame interval alſo were thoſe Sem pieces 
of gold coined, which are called Darics, from the name of 
Darius the Mede, which, for their ſineneſs and beauty, 
were for ſeveral ages preferred to all other money —_— 
out the whole caſt, 


SECT, II. The beginning of the united empire of the Per- 
ant and Medes. The famous edict of Cyrus, Da- 
niel's prophecies. Ce 


HE RE, properly ſpeaking, begins the empire of the Per- 
ſians and Medes, united under one and the ſame authority. 
This empire, from Cyrus the firſt king and founder of it, to 
Darius Codomanus, who was vanquiſhed by Alexander the 


(z) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 233. 
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Great, laſted for the ſpace of two hundred and ſix years, 
namely, from the year of the world 3408 to the year 


3674. But in this volume I propoſe to ſpeak only of the 


three firſt kings; and little remains to be ſaid of the found - 
er of this new empire. 3 | 
Cyrus. (a) Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, 


and Cambyſes likewiſe ending his days in Perſia, Cyrus re- 


turned to Babylon, and took upon him the government of 
the empire. 
(b) The years of Cyrus's reign are computed different- 


ly. Some make it thirty years, beginning from his firſt ſet- 
ting out from Perſia, at the head of an army, to ſuccour / 


his uncle Cyaxares: others make the duration of it to be 
but ſeven years, becauſe they date it only from the time, 


when, by the death of Cyaxares and Cambyſes, he became 


ſole monarch of the whole empire. 

In the firſt of theſe ſeven years preciſely expired the ſe- 
ventieth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, when Cyrus pub- 
liſhed the famous edi, whereby the Jews were permitted 
to return to Jeruſalem. There is no queſtion but this e- 
dict was obtained by the care and ſolicitations of Daniel, 
who was in great eredit and authority at court. That he 
might the more effectually induce the king to grant him this 
requeſt, he ſnewed him undoubtedly the prophecies of Iſa- 
iah (e), wherein above two hundred years before his birth, 
he was marked out by name, as a prince appointed by God 
to be a great conqueror, and to reduce a multitude of na- 
tions under his dominion; and at the ſame time to b2 the 
deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to 
be rebuilt, and Jeruſalem and Judea to be repoſſeſſed by 
their antient inhabitants. I think it may not be improper 
in this place to inſert that edi at length, which is certain- 
ly the moſt glorious circumſtance in the life of Cyrus, and 
for which it may be preſumed God had endued him with 
ſo many heroic virtues, and bleſſed him with ſuch an un- 
interrupted ſeries of victories and ſucceſs. 

(d) © In the firſt year of Cyrus, king of the Perſians, 


(a) A. M. 3468. Ant. J. C. 536. (b) Cic. I. i. de div. n. 46. 
(e) II. xliv. & xlv. (d) 1 Eſdras ü. 17. 
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< that the word of the Lord might be accompliſhed that lat 
* he had promiſed by the mouth of Jeremy; the Lord the 
* raiſed' up the ſpirit of Cyrus the king of the: Perſians, and 
* he made proclamation through all his kingdom, and al- 8 
&* ſo by writing, ſaying, Thus ſaith Cyrus, king of the Per- ind 
ce ſians, The Lord of Iſrael, the moſt high Lord, hath made ww 
me king of the whole world, and commanded me to build a 
e him an houſe at jeruſalem in Jewry. If therefore there 1 
<« be any of you that are of his people, let the Lord, even 5 
&© his Lord, be with him, and let him go up to Jeruſalem thi 
<« thatis in ſudea, and build the houſe of the Lord of Iſra- Po 
&« ef; for he is the Lord, that dwelleth in Jeruſalem, Who- 3 
* ſoever then dwell in the places about, let chem help him 15 
5 (thoſe, I ſay, that are his neighbours) with gold and with my 
s ſilver, with gifts, with horſes, and with cattle, and other 1 
te things, which have been ſet forth by vow, for the tem- 7: 
ple of the Lord at Jeruſalem.” . 
Cyrus reſtored at the ſame time to the Jews all the veſ- c " 
ſels of the temple of the Lord, which Nabuchodonoſor had 2) 
brought from- Jeruſalem, and placed-in the temple of his wy 
god Baal. Shortly after the Jews departed, under the con- „ 
duct of Zorobabel, to return into their own country. — l 
(e) The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declar- ky 
ed enemies of the Jews, did all they poſſchly could. to hin- os 
der the building of the temple; and though they could not 9 
alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed; by brabes and un- * 
derhand dealings, with the miniſters and other officers con- nie] 
ceerned therein, to obſtruct the execution of it; fo that for * 
ſeveral years the building went on very ſlowly. - Sits. 
(f) It ſeems: to have been-out of grief to ſee the execu- a 
tion of this decree ſo long retarded; that in the third year the | 
of Cyrus, in the firſt month of that year, Daniel gave him- 
ſelf up to-mourning and faſting for three: weeks together. 
He was then near the river Tigris in Perſia, When this I 
time of faſting was ended, he ſaw: the viſion concerning the (s 
ſucceſſion of the kings of Perſia, the empire of the Mace- — 5 
donians, and the canqueſts of the Romans. 'This reve- _ + | 
(e) x Eſdras iv. 1----5; (tf) A M. 3470. Ant. J. C. 334. = 
Dan. x. 1---3, 8 5 
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lation is related in the 1oth, 11th, and 12th chapters of 
the prophecies of Daniel, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. | 

* By what we find in the concluſion of the laſt chapter, 
we have reaſon to conjecture, that he died ſoon after: and 
indeed his great age makes it unlikely that he could live 
much longer; for at this time he muſt have been at leaſt 
eighty-five years of age, if we ſuppoſe him to have been 
twelve when he was carried to Babylon with the other cap- 
tives. From that early age he had given proofs of ſome- 
thing more than human wifdom, in the judgment of Suſan- 


nah. He was ever afterwards very much conſidered by all 


the princes who reigned at Babylon, and was always em- 
played by them with diſtinction in the adminiſtration of 
their affairs. | 

Daniel's wiſdom did not only reach to things divine and 
political, but alſo to arts and ſciences, and particularly to 
that of architeAure. (g) Joſephus ſpeaks of a famous edi- 
fice built by him at + Suſa, in the manner of a caſtle, (which 
he ſays (till ſubſiſted in his time), and finiſhed with ſuch 
wonderful art, that it then ſeemed as freſh and beautiful, 
as if it had been but newly built. Within this palace the 
Perſian and Parthian kings were uſually buried ; and for 
the ſake of the founder, the keeping of it was committed 
to one of the Jewiſh nation, even to his time. It was a 
common tradition in thoſe parts for many ages, that Da- 
niel died in that { city, and there they ſhew his monument 
even to this day, It is certain that he uſed to go thither 
from time to time; and he himſelf tells us, that (h) * he 
* did the king's buſineſs there, that is, was governor for 
the king of Babylon, 


Reflections upon Daniels prophecies. 


I have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the 


(g) Antiq. I. x. c. 12..---{h) Dan. viii. 27. 

But go thou thy way till the end be: for thou ſhalt reſt, and ſtand 
in thy lot at the end of the days, Dan. xii. 13. 

+ So it onght to be read, according to St. Jerom, who relates the 
ſame fact, Com. in Dan. viii. 2. and not Ecbatana, as it is now read 
in the text of Joſephus. 

$ Now called Tuſter. 
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prophecies of Daniel, which certainly, to any reaſonable 


mind, are a very convincing proof of the truth of our reli- 
gion. (i) I ſhall not dwell upon that which perſonally re- 
lated to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, 
for the puniſhment of his pride, he ſhould be reduced to the 
condition of the beaſts of the field, and after a certain num- 
ber of years reſtored again to his underſtanding and to his 
It is well known, the thing happened exactly ac- 
cording to Daniel's prediction: the king himſelf relates it 
in a declaration, addreſſed to all the people and nations of 
his empire. Was it poſſible for Daniel to aſcribe ſuch a 
manifeſto or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not 
been genuine; to ſpeak of it, as a thing ſent into all the 
provinces, if no body had ſeen it; and in the midſt of Ba- 
bylon, that was full both of Jews and Gentiles, to publiſh 
an atteſtation of ſo important a matter, and ſo injurious to 
the king, and of which the falſhood muſt have been no- 
torious to all the world ? 

I ſhall content myſelf with repreſenting very briefly, and 
under one and the ſame point of view, the prophecies of 
Daniel, which ſignify the ſucceſhon of four great empires, 
and which for that reaſon have an eſſential and neceſſary 
relation to the ſubject- matter of this work, which is only 
the hiſtory of thoſe very empires. | 

(k) The firſt of theſe prophecies was occaſioned by the 
dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image compoſed of 
different metals, gold, filver, braſs, and iron ; which image 
was broken in pieces, and beat as ſmall as duſt, by a little 
ſtone from the mountain, which afterwards became itſelf 
a mountain of extraordinary height and magnitude, This 
dream I have already (I) ſpoken of at large. 

About fifty * years after, the ſame Daniel ſaw another 
viſion, very like that which I have juſt been ſpeaking of. 
This was the vifion of the four large beaſts, which came 
out of the ſea. The firſt was like a lion, and had eagle's 
wings; the ſecond was like a bear; the third was like a 
leopard, which had four heads; the fourth and laſt, ſtill 


(i) Dan. iv. (k) Dan. l. (1) p. 43, 44. 
This was the firſt year of Baltazar, king of Babylon, Pan. vi" 
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more ſtrong and terrible than the other, had great iron 
teeth ; it devoured and brake in pieces, and ſtamped the 
reſidue with its feet. From the midſt of the ten horns, 
which this beaſt had, there came up a little one, which had 
eyes like thoſe of a man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things; 
and this horn became greater than the other, The ſame 
horn made war with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt them, 
until the Antient of days, that is, the everlaſting God, came, 
and fitting upon his throne, ſurrounded with a thouſand mil - 
lions of angels, pronounced an irreverſible judgment upon 
the four beaſts, whoſe time and duration he had determin- 
ed, and gave the ſon of man power over all the nations, and 
all the tribes, an everlaſting power and dominion which ſhall 
not paſs away, and a kingdom which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 
It is generally agreed, that theſe two viſions, the one 
of the image compoſed of different metals, the other of 
the four beaſts that came out of the ſea, ſignified ſo many 
different monarchies, which were to ſucceed one another, 
were to be ſucceſhvely deſtroyed by each other, and were 
all to give place to the eternal empire of Jeſus Chriſt, for 
whom alone they had ſubſiſted. It is alſo agreed, that theſe 
four monarchies, were thoſe of the Babylonians, of the Per- 
fans and Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the“ Ro- 
mans, - This is plainly demonſtrated by the very order of 
their ſucceſſion, But where did Daniel ſee this ſucceſſion 
and this order ? Who could reveal the changes of empires 
to him, but he only who is the maſter of times and mo- 
narchies, who has determined every thing by his own de- 
crees, and who, by a ſupernatural revelation imparts the 
knowlege of them to whom he pleaſes + ? 
(m) In the following chapter this prophet ſtill ſpeaks 


with greater clearneſs and preciſion, For after having re- 


(m) Chap. viii, 
Some interpreters, inſtead of the Romans, put the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, Alexander's ſucceſſors. | 


+ He changeth the times and the ſeaſons : he removeth and ſetteth 
up kings. He revealeth the deep and ſecret things: and the light 
oveclleth with him. Dan, ii. 21, 22. 
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preſented the Perſian and Macedonian monarchies under 
the figure of two beaſts, he thus expounds his meaning in 
the plaineſt manner. The ram, which hath two unequal 
horns, repreſents the king of the Medes and Perſians ; the 
goat, which overthrows and tramples him under his feet, 
is the king of the Grecians ; and the great horn, which that 
animal has between his eyes, repreſents the firſt king and 
founder of that monarchy. How did Daniel ſee, that the 
Perſian empire ſhould be compoſed of two different nati- 
ons, Medes and Perſians; and that this empire ſhould be 
deſtroyed by the power of the Grecians ? How did he fore- 
ſee the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which he fo apt- 
ly deſcribes, by ſaying, that he touched not the ground ? 
How did he learn, that Alexander ſhould not have any 
ſucceſſor equal to himſelf, and that the firſt monarch of the 
Grecian empire ſhould be likewiſe the moſt powerful ? *By 
what other light than that of divine revelation could he diſ 
cover, that Alexander would have no ſon to ſucceed him; 
that his empire would be diſmembered and divided into 
four principal kingdoms ; and his ſucceſſors would be of his 
nation, but not of his blood; and that out of the ruins of a 


- monarchy ſo ſuddenly formed, ſeveral ſtates would be eſ- 


tabliſhed, of which ſome would be in the eaſt, others in 
the welt, ſome in the ſouth, and others in the north? 
The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of 
the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no leſs aſto - 
niſhing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign, f foretell, 
that the { fourth of Cyrus's ſucceſſors ſhould gather toge- 
ther all his forces, to attack the Grecian ftates ? How could 
this prophet, who lived ſo long before the times of the Ma- 
cabees, particularly deſcribe all the'perſecutions, which An · 


* And a mighty king ſhall ſtand up, that ſhall rule with great do- 
minion ; and his kiagdom fhall be divided towards the four winds of 
heaven ; and not to his poſterity, nor according to his dominion which 
he ruled, Dan. xi. 3, 4. Four kingdoms ſhall ſtand up out of the na- 
tion, but not in his power, Dan. viii. 22. 

+ Behold, there ſhall ſtand up yet three kings in Perſia, and the fourth 
ſhall be far richer than they all: and by his ſtrength through his riches 
he ſhall ſtir up all againſt the realm of Grecia, Dan. xi. 2. 
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tiochus would bring upon the Jews ; the manner of his a- 
boliſhing the ſacrifices which were daily offered in the tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem; the profanation of that holy place by 
ſetting up an idol therein; and the vengeance which God 
would inflict on him for it? (n) How could he, in the firſt 
year of the Perſian empire, foretell the wars which Alex- 
ander's ſucceſſors would make in the kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt, their mutual invaſions of one another's territories, 
their inſincerity in their treaties, and their marriage-alli- 
ances, which would only be made to cloak their fraudulent 
and perfidious deſigns ? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw 
the concluſion which naturally reſults from theſe predic- 
tions of Daniel; for they are ſo clear and expreſs, that 
Porphyry (0), a profeſſed enemy of the Chriſtian religion, 
could find no other way of diſputing the divine original of 
them, but by pretending, that they were writ after the c- 
vents, and rather a narration of things paſt, than a pre- 
dition of things to come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, I 
muſt defire the reader to remark, what an oppoſition the 
Holy Ghoſt has put between the empires of the world and 
the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. In the former, every thing 
appears great, ſplendid, and magnificent. Strength, pow- 
er, glory, and majeſty, ſeem to be their natural attend- 
ants, In them we eaſily difcern thoſe great warriors, 
thoſe famous conquerors, thoſe thunderbolts of war, who 
ſpread terror every where, and whom nothing could with- 
ſtand. But then they are repreſented as wild beaſts, as 
bears, lions, and leopards, whoſe ſole attribute is to tear 
in pieces, to devour, and to deſtroy. What an image and 
picture is this of conquerors ! How admirably does it in- 
ſtru& us to leſſen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of 
empires, as their founders or governors ! 

In the empire of Jeſus Chriſt it is quite otherwiſe, Let 


us conſider its origin and firſt riſe, or carefully examine its 


(n) Dan. xi. 5---45, (o) S. Hieron. in prooem. ad com. in Dan. 
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progtefg and growth at all times, and we ſhall find, that 
weakneſs ud meanneſs, if I may be allowed to ſay fo, have 
always outwardly been one of its true characteriſtics, It is 
the leaven, the grain of muſtard - ſeed, the little ſtone cut 
out of the mountain, And yet in reality there is no true 
greatneſs but in this empire. The eternal Word is the 
founder and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth 
come to pay homage to his, and to bow themſelves before 
him. The end of his reign is the ſalvation of mankind : it 
is to make them eternally happy, and to form to himſelf a 
nation of ſaints and juſt perſons, who are all of them ſo 
many kings and conquerors. It is for their ſakes only, 
that the whole world doth ſubſiſt; and when the number 
of them ſhall be complete, © then,” ſays St. Paul (p), *com- 
eth the end and conſummation of all things, when Jeſus 
5 Chriſt ſhall have delivered up the kingdom to God, e- 


* yen the Father; when he ſhall have put down all rule, 


and all authority and power.“ 

Can a writer, who ſees in the prophecies of Daniel, that 
the ſeveral empires of the world, after having ſubſiſted the 
time determined for them by the ſovereign Diſpoſer of king- 
doms, do all terminate and centre in the empire of Jeſus 
Chriſt: can a writer, I ſay, amidit all theſe profane objects, 
forbear turning his eyes now and then towards that great 

.and divine one, and not have it always in view, at leaſt at 
a diſtance, as the end and conſummation of all others ? 


SECT. III. The laſt years of Cyrus, The death of that 


prince, 


(q) LET us return to Cyrus, Being equally beloved 
by his own natural ſubjects, and by thoſe of the conquer- 
cd nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours 
and victories. His empire was bounded on the eaſt by the 
river Indus, on the north by the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, 
on the welt by the Egean ſea, and on the ſouth by Ethiopia 
and the ſea of Arabia, He eſtabliſhed his reſidence in the 
midſt of all theſe countries, ſpending generally ſeven months 
of the year at Babylon, in the winter-ſeaſon, becauſe of 


(p) 1 Cor. xv. 24, (q) Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 233, &c. 
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the warmth of that climate; three months at Suſa in the 
ſpring- time; and two months at Ecbatana, during the 
heat of the ſummer. | 

Seven years being ſpent in this ſtate of tranquillity, Cy- 
rus returned into Perſia, which was the ſeventh time from 
his acceſhon to the whole monarchy : and this ſhews, that 
he uſed to go regularly into Perſia once a year, Cambyſes 
had been now dead for ſome time, and Cyrus himſelf was 
grown pretty old, being at this time about ſeventy years of 
age; thirty of which had paſſed ſince his being firſt made 
general of the Perſian forces, nine from the taking of Ba- 
bylon, and ſeven from his beginning to reign alone after 
the death of Cyaxares. * 

To the very laſt, he * enjoyed a vigorous ſtate of health, 
which was the fruit of his ſober and temperate life. And 
as they who give themſelves up to drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery, often feel all the infirmities of age, even whilſt 
they are young; Cyrus on the contrary, in a very advanc- 
ed age, enjoyed all the vigour and advantages of youth, 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, 
he ordered his children, and the chief officers of the (tate, 
to be aſſembled about him ; and, after having thanked the 
gods for all their favours towards him through the courſe 
of his life, and implored the like protection for his child- 
ren, his country, and his friends, he declared his eldeſt 
ſon, Cambyſes, his ſucceſſor; and left the other, whoſe 


name was Tanaoxares, ſeveral very conſiderable govern- 


ments. He gave them both excellent inſtructions, by re- 
preſenting to them, that the main ſtrength and ſupport of 
the throne was neither the vaſt extent of conntries, nor 
the number of forces, nor immenſe riches ; but a due re- 
ſpe for the gods, a good underſtanding between breth- 
ren, and the art of acquiring and preſerving true and faith- 
ful friends. I conjure you therefore,” ſaid hy, * my 
* dear children, in the- name of the gods, to rc ſpect and 


Cyrus quidem apud Xenophontem eo ſermone, quem moriens 
habuit, cum admodum ſenex cſſet. negat ſe unquara {ne ſenectu- 
tem ſuam imbecilliorem factam, quam adoleſcentia fuiſſet. Cic, de 
ſenect. n. 30. 
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& love one another, if you would retain any. deſire to 
© pleaſe me for the future. For I do not think you will e- 
ce ſteem me to be no longer any thing, becauſe you will 
s not ſee me after my death. You never ſaw my foul to this 
te inſtant: you muſt have known however by its actions 
te that it really exiſted, Do you believe, that honours 
& would (till be paid to thoſe whoſe bodies are now but 
& aſhes, if their ſouls had no longer any being or power? 
* No, no, my ſons; I could never imagine, that the ſoul 
« only lived whilſt in a mortal body, and died when ſe- 
ce parated from it. But if I miſtake, and nothing of me 
&« ſhall remain after death, at leaſt fear the gods, who ne- 
« yer die, who ſee all things, and whoſe power is infinite, 
« Fear them; and let that fear prevent you from ever 
doing, or deliberating to do, any thing contrary to re- 
« ligion and juſtice, Next to them fear mankind, and the 
ic ages to come. The gods have not buried you in obſcurity, 
* but have expoſed you upon this great theatre to the view 
of the whole univerſe, If your actions are guiltleſs and 
e upright, be aſſured they will augment your glory and 
© power. For my body, my ſons, when life has forſook 
« it, incloſe it neither in gold nor ſilver, nor any other 
e matter whatſoever. RESTORE IT IMMEDIATELY TO 
* THE EARTH. Can it be more happy than in being blend- 
* ed, and in a manner incorporated with the benefactreſs 
% and common mother of human kind ?” After having 
given his hand to be kiſſed by all that were preſent, find- 
ing himſelf at the point of death, he added theſe laſt words: 
„Adieu, dear children; may your lives be happy; carry 
« my laſt remembrance to your mother. And for you, my 
« faithful friends, as well abſent as preſent, receive this 
„ laſt farewell, and may you live in peace.“ (r) After 
having ſaid this, he covered his face, and died equally la- 
mented by all his people. 

The order given by Cyrus to RESTORE HIS BODY TO 
THE EARTH, is, in my opinion, very remarkable. He 
would have thought it diſgraced and injured, if incloſed in 


(r) A. M. 3475. Ant. J. C. 529, 
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gold or ſilver. AES TORE IT TO THE EARTH, ſays he. 
Where did that prince learn, that it was from thence it de- 
rived its original? Behold one of thoſe precious traces of 
tradition as old as the world, Cyrus, after having done 
good to his ſubjects during his whole life, demands to be 
incorporated with the earth, that bene factreſs of human 
race, to perpetuate chat t good, in ſome meaſure, even after 
his death. 


Character and praiſe of Cyrus. 


Cyrus may juſtly be conſidered as the wiſeſt conqueror, 
and the moſt accompliſhed prince to be found in profane 
hiſtory, He was poſſeſſed of all the qualities requiſite to 
form a great man; wiſdom, moderation, courage, magna- 
nimity, noble ſentiments, a wonderful ability in manag- 
ing mens tempers, and gaining their affections, a thorough 
knowlege of all the parts of the military art as far as that 
age had carried it, a vaſt extent of genius and capacity 
for formiog, and an equal ſteadineſs and prudence for ex- 
ecuting, the greateſt projects. 

It is very common for thoſe heroes who ſhine in the 
field, and make a great figure in the time of action, to make 
but a very poor one upon other occaſions, and in matters 
of a different nature. We are aſtoniſhed when we ſee them 
alone and without their armies, to find what a difference 
there is between a general and a great man; to ſee what 
low ſentiments and mean things they are capable of in pri- 
vate life ; how they are influenced by jealouſy, and go- 
verned by intereſt ; how diſagreeable and odious they ren- 
der themſelves by their haughty deportment and arrogance, 
which they think neceſſary to preſerve their authority, and 
which only ſerve to make them hated and deſpiſed. 

Cyrus had none of theſe defects. He appeared always 
the ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt indiffe- 
rent matters. Being aſſured of his greatneſs, of which real 
merit was the foundation and ſupport, he thought of no- 
thing more than to render himſelf affable, and eaſy of ac- 
ceſs: and whatever he ſeemed to loſe by this condeſcend- 
ing, humble demeanour, was abundantly compenſated by 
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the cordial affection and ſincere reſpect it procured him from 
his people. 

Never was any prince a greater maſter of the art of in - 
ſinuation, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that govern, and yet ſo 
little underſtood or practiſed. He knew perfectly what ad- 
vantage may reſult from a ſingle word, rightly timed, from 
an obliging carriage, from a command tempered with rea- 
ſon, froma little praiſe in granting a favour, and from ſof- 

tening a refuſal with expreſſions of concern and good-will, 
His hiſtory abounds with beauties of this kind, 

He was rich in a ſort of wealth, which moſt ſovereigns 
want, who are poſſeſſed of every thing but faithful friends, 
and whoſe indigence in that particular is concealed by the 
ſplendor and afluence with which they are ſurrounded, 
* Cyrus was beloved, becauſe he himſelf had a love for o- 
thers: for has a man any friends, or does he deſerve to 
have any, when he himſelf is void of friendſhip? Nothing 
affects us more, than to ſee, in Xenophon, the manner in 
which Cyrus lived and converſed with his friends, always 
preſerving as much dignity as was requiſite to keep up a 
due decorum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill- 
judged haughtineſs, which deprives the great of the moſt 
innocent and agreeable pleaſure in life, that of converſing 
freely and ſociably with perſons of merit, though of an in- 
ferior (tation. | | 

The uſe he made of his friends may ſerve as a perfect 
model to all perſons in authority. (s) His friends had re- 
ceived from him not only the liberty, but an expreſs com- 
mand, to tell him whatever they thought, And though 

he was much ſuperior to all his officers in underſtanding, 
yet he never undertook any thing without aſking their ad- 
vice : and whatever was to be done, whether it was to re- 
form any thing in the government, to make changes in the 
army, or to form a new enterprize, he would always have 
every man ſpeak his ſentiments, and would often make uſe 
of them to correct his own: ſo different was he from the 


(s) Plat. I. iii. de leg. p. 694. 
* Habes amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Paneg. Trajan. 
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perſon mentioned by Tacitus, (t) who thought it a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for rejecting the molt excellent project or ad- 
vice, that it did not proceed from himſelf: Conſilii, quam- 
vis egregii, quod ipſe non afferret, inimicus, 

(a) Cicero obſerves, that during the whole time of Cy- 
rus's government, he was never heard to ſpeak one rough 
or angry word: Cajus ſummo in imperio nemo unguam 
verbum ullum aſperius audivit, What a great enco- 
mium for a prince is comprehended in that ſhort ſentence ! 
Cyrus muſt have been a very great maſter of himſelf, to 
be able, in the midſt of ſo much agitation, and in ſpite of 
all the intoxicating effects of ſovereign power, always to 
preſerve his mind in ſuch a ſtate of calmneſs and compo- 
ſure, that no croſſes, diſappointments, or unforeſeen ac- 
cidents ſhould ever ruffle its tranquillity, or provoke him 
to utter any harſh or offenſive expreſſion. 

But what was ſtill greater in him, and more truly . 
than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all his labours 
and endeavours ought to tend to the happinels of his people ; 


(x) and that it was not by the ſplendor of riches, by pom- 


pous equipages, luxurious living, or a magnificent table, 
that a king ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf from his ſubjects ; 
but by a ſuperiority of merit in every kind, and particularly 
by a conſtant indefatigable care and vigilance to promote 
their intereſts, and ſecure the public welfare and tranquillity, 
He ſaid himſelf one day, as he was diſcourſing with his cour- 
tiers upon the duties of a king, that a prince ought to con- 
ſider himſelf as a * ſhepherd, (the image under which both 
ſacred and profane antiquity repreſented good kings) ; and 
that he ought to have the ſame vigilance, care, and good- 
neſs, It is his duty, ſays he, to watch, that his peo- 
ple may live in ſafety and quiet ; to charge himſelf with 
anxieties and cares, that they may be exempt from them ; to 
chuſe whatever is ſalutary for them, and remove what 


is hurtful and prejudicial; to place his * in ſeeing 


(t) Hiſt. I. i. c. 26. 

(u) Lib. x. epiſt. 2. ad Q. fratrem. (x) Cyrop. I. i. p. 27. 

* Thou ſhalt feed my people, (ſaid God to David,) 2 Sam. v. 2. 
Tower Axwr, Homer, in many places. 
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them increaſe and multiply, and valiantly expoſe his caun 
perſon in their defence and protection. This, lays he, 
ir the natural idea and the juſt image of a good king, 
It is reaſonable at the ſame time, that his ſubjedts ſhould 
render him all the ſervice he ſtands in need of, but it 
is ſtill more reaſonable, that he ſhould labour to make 
them happy ; becauſe it is for that very end that he is 
their king, as much as it is the end and office of a ſbep- 
herd to take care of his flock, | 

Indeed to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to be 
king ; to be for the people, and to be their ſovereign, is 
but one and the ſame thing, A man is born for others, 
when he is born to govern; becauſe the reaſon and end of 
governing others, is only to be uſeful and ſerviceable to 
them, The very baſis and foundation of the condition of 
princes, is not to be for themſelves : the very character of 
their greatneſs is, that they are conſecrated to the public 
good. They may properly be conſidered as light, which is 
placed on high, only to diffuſe and ſhed its beams on every 


thing below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any diſparage - 


ment to the dignity of the regal ſtate ? 

It was by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that Cyrus 
founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a time; that 
he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conqueſts for ſeveral 
years ; that he made himſelf ſo much eſteemed and beloved, 
not only by his own natural ſubjects, but by all the nations 
he had conquered; that after his death he was univerſally 
regretted as the common father of all the people. 

We ought not for our parts to be ſurpriſed, that Cyrus 
was ſo accompliſhed in every virtue, (it will eafily be under- 
ſtood, that I ſpeak only of Pagan virtues), becauſe we know 
it was God himſelf, who had formed him to be the inſtru- 
ment and agent of his gracious deſigns towards his pe- 
culiar people. 

When I ſay that God himſelf had formed this prince, I 
do not mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, or that 
he immediately made him ſuch as we admire him in the 
accounts we have of him in hiſtory, God gave him a happy 
genius, and implanted in his mind the ſeeds of all the no- 
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bleſt qualities, diſpoſing his heart at the ſame time to aſpire 
after the molt excellent and ſublime virtues. But, above 
all, he took care, that this happy genius ſhould be cultivat- 
ed by a good education, and by that means be prepared for 
the great deſigns for which he intended him, We may 
venture to ſay, without fear of being miſtaken, that the 
greateſt excellencies in Cyrus were owing to his educa- 
tion; where the confounding him in ſome ſort with the reſt 
of the ſubjects, and the keeping him under the ſame ſub- 
jection to the authority of his teachers, ſerved to eradicate 
that pride which is ſo natural to princes; taught him to 
hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to command; 

inured him to hardſhip and toil ; accuſtomed him to tem- 
derance and ſobriety; and, in a word, rendered him ſuch, 


as we have ſeen him throughout his whole conduct, gentle, 


modeſt, affable, obliging, compaſſionate; an enemy to all 
luxury and pride, and (till more ſo to flattery, 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch a prince is one of the 
moſt precious and valuable gifts that Heaven can make to 
mortal men. The Infidels themſelves have acknowleged 
this truth: nor has the darkneſs of their falſe religion been 
able to hide theſe two remarkable truths from their obſer- 
vation, That all good kings are the gift of God; and, That 
fuch a gift includes many others : for nothing can be ſo 
excellent as that which bears the molt perfect reſemblance 
to the Deity; and the nobleſt image of the Deity is a juſt, 
moderate, chaſte, and virtuous prince, who reigns with no 
other view, than to eſtabliſh the reign of juſtice and vir- 
tue. This is the portraiture which Pliny has left us of 


Trajan, and which has a great reſemblance with that of 


Cyrus, (y) Nullum eft praeflabilius et pulcrius Dei 
munus erga mortales, quam caſtus, et ſanctus, et Dos 
fimillimus princeps, 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, e 
there ſeems to have been one circumſtance wanting to his 
glory, which would have enhanced it exceedingly; I mean 
that of having ſtruggled under ſome grievous calamity for 


(y) Faneg. Traj. 
Vor. II. 
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ſome time, and of having his virtue tried by ſome ſudden 
turn of fortune. I know indeed, that the emperor Galba, 
when he adopted Piſo, told him, that the ſtings of proſperity 
were infinitely ſharper than thoſe of adverſity, and that the 
former put the ſoul to a much ſeverer trial than the latter : 
(z) Fortunam adhuc tantum adverſam tuliſti ; ſecundae 
res acrioribus ſlimulis explorant animos. And the reaſon 
he gives, is, That when misfortunes come with their 
whole weight upon a man's ſoul, ſhe exerts herſelf, and 
ſummons all her ſtrength, to bear up the burden; whereas 
proſperity, attacking the mind ſecretly or inſenſibly, leaves 
it all its weakneſs, and inſinuates a poiſon into it, by ſo 
much the more dangerous, as it is the more ſubtil : Quia 
miſeriae telerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it muſt be owned, that adverſity, when ſup- 
ported with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmounted by an 
invincible patience, adds a great luſtre to a prince's glory, 
and gives him occaſion to diſplay many fine qualities and 
virtues, which would have been concealed in the boſom of 
proſperity; as, a greatneſs of mind, independent of every 
thing without; an unſhaken conſtancy, proof againſt the 
ſevereſt ſtrokes of fortune; an intrepidity of ſoul, animat- 
ed at the fight of danger; a fruitfulneſs in expedients, im- 
proving even from croſſes and diſappointments ; a preſence 
c mind, which views, and provides againſt every thing; 
and, laſtly, a firmneſs of ſoul, that not only ſuffices to 
itſelf, but is capable of ſupporting others. 

(a) Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſelf in- 
forms us, that during the whole courſe of his life, which 
was pretty. long, the happineſs of it was never interrupted 
by any unfdreſeen accident; and that in all his deſigns the 
ſucceſs had anſwered his atmoſt expectation. But he ac- 


——quaints us at the ſame time with another thing almoſt in- 


credible, and which was the ſource of all that moderation 
and evenneſs of temper, ſo conſpicuous in him, and for 
which he can never be ſufficiemly admired, namely, that 
in the midſt of his uninterrupted proſperity, he (till pre- 
ſerxed in his heart a ſecret fear, proceeding from the changes 


{z) Hiſt. Ib. i. c. 15. (a) Cyrop. I. vill. p. 234. 
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and misfortunes that might happen: and this prudent fear 
was not only a (b) preſervative againſt inſolence, but even 
againſt intemperate joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined with re- 
gard to this prince's reputation and character; I mean the 
nature of his victories and conqueſts, upon which I ſhall 
touch but lightly. If theſe were founded only upon ambitt- 
on, injuſtice, and violence, Cyrus would be ſo far from 
meriting the praiſes beſtowed upon him, that he would de- 
ſerve to be ranked among thoſe famous robbers of the 
univerſe, thoſe public enemies to mankind, * who acknow- 
leged no right but that of force; who looked upon the 
common rules of juſtice, as laws which only private perſons 
were obliged to obſerve, and derogatory to the majeſty of 
kings; who ſet no other bounds to their deſigns and preten- 
ſions, than their incapacity of carrying them any further; 
who ſacrificed the lives of millions to their particular ambi- 
tion; who made their glory conſiſt in ſpreading deſolation 
and deſtruction, like fires and torrents; and + who reigned 
as bears and lions would do, if they were maſters, 

This is indeed the true character of the greateſt part of 
thoſe pretended heroes the world admires; and by ſuch 
ideas as theſe we ought to correct the impreſſion made upon 
our minds by the undue praiſes of ſome hiſtorians, and the 
ſentiments of many deceived by falſe images of greatneſs. 

I do not know, whether I am not biaſſed in favour of 
Cyrus; but he ſeems to me to have been of a very different 
character from thoſe conquerors whom I have juſt now - 
deſcribed, Not that I would juſtify Cyrus in every reſpect, 
or repreſent him as exempt from ambition, which undoubt- 
edly was the ſoul of all his undertakings; but he certainly 
reverenced the laws, and knew that there are unjuſt wars, 
which whoever undertakes, without a juſt foundation, ren- 


(b) Oux ki per yer ppovery, v3? evppareoFar kt rt g. 

Id in ſumma fortuna aequius quod validius. Et ſua retinere pri- 
vatae domus: de alienis certare regiam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Annal. 
lib. xv. cap. x. 

} Quae alia vita eſſet, ſi leones urſique regnarent Sen. de clem. 
ld, i. cap. 26. 
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ders himſelf accountable for all the blood that is ſhed, 
Now, every war is of this ſort, to which the prince is in - 
duced by no other motive than that of enlarging his con- 
queſts, of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himſelf 
terrible to his neighbours, | 
(c) Cyrus, as we have ſeen, at the beginning of the war, 
founded all his hopes of ſucceſs on the juſtice of his cauſe, 
and repreſented to his ſoldiers, in order to inſpire them 
with the greater courage and confidence, that they were 
not the aggreſſors; that it was the enemy that attacked 
them; and that therefore they were entitled to the pro- 
tection of the gods, who ſeemed themſelves to have put 
their arms into their hands, that they might fight in de- 
fence of their friends and allies, unjuſtly oppreſſed. If we 
carefully examine Cyrus's conqueſts, we ſhall find, that 
they were all conſequences of the victories he obtained 
over Croeſus, king of Lydia, who was maſter of the great- 
eſt part of the Leſſer Aſia; and over the king of Babylon, 
who was maſter of all Upper Aſia, and many other coun- 
tries; both which princes were the aggreſſors, 
With good reaſon therefore is Cyrus repreſented as one 
of the greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory ; and his reign 
, juſtly propoſed as the model of a perfect government, 
which it could not be, unleſs juſtice had been the baſis 
and foundation ef it: (d) Cyrus a Xenephonte ſcriptus ad 
Juſti effigiem imperit. 
Sect, IV. Wherein Herodotus and Xenophon diſſer in 
| their accounts of Cyrus. 


HreroDoOTVUS and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in 
the ſubſtance and moſt efſential part of Cyrus's hiltory, 
and particularly in what relates to his expedition againſt 
Babylon, and his other conqueſts ; yet differ extremely in 
the accounts they give of ſeveral very importants facts, as 
the birth and death of that prince, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the Perſian empire. I therefore think myſelf obliged 
to give a ſuccin& account of what Herodotus relates as 
to theſe points. | 5 


(e) Cyrop. I. i. p. 25. (d) Cic. I. 1. epiſt, 1. ad Q fratrem, 
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(e) He tells us, as Juſtin does after him, that Aſtyages 
king of the Medes, being warned by a frightful dream, that 
the ſon who was to be born of his daughter, would de- 
throne him, did therefore marry his daughter Mandana to 
a Perſian of an obſcure birth and fortune, whoſe name was 
Cambyſes. This daughter being delivered of a fon, the 
king commanded Harpagus, one of his principal officers, 
to deſtroy the infant. He, inſtead of killing the child, put 
it into the hands of one of the king's ſhepherds, ard or- 
dered him to leave it expoſed in a foreſt. But the child, 
being miraculouſly preſerved, and ſecretly brought up by 
the ſhepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be the ſame 
by his grandfather, who contented himſelf with baniſhing 
him to the moſt remote parts of Perſia ; and vented all his 
wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited 
to a feaſt, and entertained with the fleſh of his own ſon. 
Several years after, young Cyrus, being informed by Har- 
pagus who he was, and being encouraged by his counſels 
and remonſtrances, raiſed an army in Perſia, marched a- 
gainſt Aſtyages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and 
ſo transferred the empire from the Medes to the Perſians. 
(f) The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner 
little becoming ſo great a conqueror. This prince, accord- 
ing to him, carried his arms againſt the Scythians; and, 
after having attacked them, in the firſt battle feigned a 
flight, leaving a great quantity of wine and proviſions be- 
hind him in the feld. The Scythians did not fail to ſeize 
the booty. When they had drank largely, and were aſleep, 
Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an eaſy victory, 
taking a vaſt number of priſoners; amongſt whom was the 
ſon of the Queen, named Tomyris, who commanded the 
army, This young captive prince, whom Cyrus refuſed to 
reſtore to his mother, being recovered from his drunken fir, 
and not able to endure to fee himſelf a priſoner, killed 
himſelf with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
with the deſire of revenge, gave the Perſians a ſecond bat- 


— 


(e) Her. I. i. c. 10-130. ; Juſtin. I. i. e. 4, 6, 
(f) Her. I. i. c. 205---214:; Juſtin. I. i. c. 8. 
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+ tle; and feigning a flight, as they had done before, by that 


means drew them into an ambuſh, and killed above two - 
* hundred thouſand of their men, together with their king, 9 
Cyrus, Then ordering Cyrus's head to be cut off, ſhe © 
flung it into a veſſel full of blood, inſulting him at the ſame 7 
time with theſe opprobrious words, Now glut thyſelf * 
with blood, in which thou haſt always delighted, and of cr 
auhich thy thirſt has always been inſatiable, us 
The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy and of 

firſt adventures, has much more the air of a romance, than | 


of an hiſtory. And, as to the manner of his death, what 
probability is there, that a prince ſo experienced in war, 
and no leſs renowned for his prudence than for his bravery, 
ſhould ſo eaſily fall into an ambuſcade laid by a woman for 
him ? (g) What the ſame hiſtorian relates. concerning his 
haſty violent paſſion, and his childiſh revenge upon the 
+ river, in which one of his ſacred horſes was drowned, 
and which he immediately canſed to be cut by his army 
into three hundred and ſixty channels, is directly repugnant 
to the idea we have of Cyrus, who was a prince of extra- 
ordinary moderation and temper: Beſides, (h) is it at all 
| probable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the conqueſt of 
Babylon, ſhould ſo idly waſte his time when ſo precious to 
him, ſhould ſpend the ardour of his troops in fuch an unpro- 
fitable piece of work, and miſs the opportunity of ſurpriſing 
the Babylonians, by amuſing himſelf: with a ridiculous war 
with a river, inſtead of carrying it againſt his enemies? 
But, what decides this point unanſwerably in favour of 
Xenophon, is the conformity we find between him and the 
holy ſcripture ; where we ſee, that inſtead of Cyrus's having 
raiſed the Perſian empire upon the ruins of that of the Medes, 
(as Herodotus relates it), thoſe two nations attacked Baby- 
Jon together, and united their forces, to reduce the formi- 
dable power of the Babylonian monarchy. | 
From whence then could ſo great a difference, as there is 
between theſe two hiſtorians, proceed ? Herodotus himſelf 
explains it to us. In the very place, where he gives ths 
(g) Her. I. i. c. 189: (h) Sen. I. iti, de ira, c. 21. 


* Satia te, inquir, ſanguine, quem ſitiſti, cujuſque inſatiabilis ſewpes 
fuiſti. Juſt. I. i. c. 8. + Gyndes, 
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death, he acquaints us, that even at that time thoſe two 
great events were related different ways. Herodotus follow- 


ed that which pleaſed him beſt; for it appears that he was 


fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and was very 
credulous. Xenophon was of a graver diſpoſition, and of leſs 
credulity; and in the very beginning of his hiſtory acquaints 
us, that he had taken great care and pains to inform himſelf 
of Cyrus's * education, and character. 


216 H A. u. 
| The hiſtory of Cambyſes. 


| 0 oAs Gon as Cambyſes was ſeated in the throne, he 


reſolved to make war againſt Egypt, for a parti - 
cular affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pretend- 
pd. to have received from Amaſis. Of this 1 havgalready 


given an account. But it. is more probable, that Amaſis, 


who had ſubmitted to Cyrus, and become tributary to him, 
might draw this war upon himſelf, by refuſing, after Cy- 
rus's death, to pay the ſame homage and tribute to his ſucy 
ceſſor, and by attempting to ſhake off his yoke. 

(K) Cambyſes, i in order to carry on the war with ſueceſs, 
made vaſt preparations both by ſea and land, -The Cy- 
priots and Phoenicians furniſhed him with ſhips. As for his 
land army, he added to his own troops a great number 
of Grecians, Ionians, and Æolians, which made up the prin- 
cipal part of his forces. But none was of greater ſervice 
to him in this war, than Phanes of Halicarnaſſus, who, be- 
ing the commander of ſome auxiliary Grecks, in the ſervice 
of Amaſis, and being ſome way or other diſſatisfied with 
that prince, came over to Cambyſes, and gave him ſuch in» 
telligence concerning the nature of the country, the ſtrength 
of the enemy, and the ſtate of his affairs, as very much fa- 
cilitated the ſucceſs of his expedition, It was particularly 
by his advice, that he contracted with an Arabian king, 
holy territories lay between the confines of Paleſtine and 


(i) A. M. 3478. Ant. J. C. 529. Her. I. ii. c. 13. 
(k) Ib. I. M. c. 4-9. 
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account of Cyrus s birth, and in that where he ſpeaks of his 
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178 The HIS TOR 
Egypt, to furniſh his army with water during their march 
through the deſert, that lay between thoſe two countries : 
which agreement that prince fulfilled, by ſending the wa- 
ter on the backs of camels, without which Cambyſes could 
never have marched his army, that wax. | 
(1) Having made all theſe preparations, he invaded E- 
gypt in the fourth year of his reign. When he was arriv- 


ed upon the frontiers, he was informed that Amaſis was juſt | 


dead, and that Pſammenitus, his ſon, who ſucceeded him, 
was buſy in gathering all his forces together, to hinder him 
from penetrating into his kingdom, Before Cambyſes could 
open a paſſage into the country, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
render himſelf maſter of Peluſium, which was the key of 
Egypt on the ſide he invaded it, Now Peluſium was ſo 
ſtrong a place, that in all likelihood it muſt have ſtopped 
him a great while. But according to Polyenus, to facili- 
tate this enterprize, (m) Cambyſes invented the following 
ſtratagem. Being informed, that the whole garriſon con- 
ſiſted of Egyptians, he placed in the front of his army a 
great number of cats, dogs, ſheep, and other animals, which 
were looked upon as ſacred by that nation; and then at- 
tacked the city by ſtorm. The ſoldiers of the garriſon not 
daring either to fling a dart, or ſhoot an arrow that way, 
for fear of hitting ſome of thoſe animals, Cambyſes be- 
came maſter of the place without oppoſition, , _ 

(n) When Cambyfes had got poſſeſſion of the city, Plam- 
menitus advanced with a great army to ſtop his progreſs; 
and a conſiderable battle enſued between them. But be- 
fore they engaged, the Greeks, who were in Plammeni- 
tus's army, in order to be revenged on Phanes for his re- 
volt, took his children, which he had been obliged to leave 
in Egypt when he fled, cut their throats between the two 
camps, and. in preſence of the two armies, drank their 
blood. This outrageous cruelty did not procure them the 

victory. The Perſians, enraged at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, 
fell upon them with great fury, quickly routed and over- 
threw the whole Egyptian army, of which the greateſt part 
ch Herod: I. ii, c. 10. (m) Polyen. L vi, (u) Herod. l. 


ili. C. 11. 
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were killed upon the ſpot. Thoſe that could fave them- 
ſelves eſcaped to Memphis 

(o) On occaſion of this battle Herodotus takes notice 
of an extraordinary circumſtance, of which he himfelf was 
a-witneſs, The bones of the Perſians and Egyptians were 
ſtill in the place where the battle was fought, but ſepa- 
rated from one another. The ſculls of the Egyptians 
were ſo hard, that a violent ſtroke of a ſtone would hard- 
ly break them; and thoſe of the Perſians ſo ſoft, that you 
might break them, or pierce them through with the great- 
eſt caſe imaginable. The reaſon of this difference was, 
that the former from their infancy were accuſtomed to have 
their heads ſhaved, and to go uncovered ; whereas the lat- 
ter had their heads always covered with their tiara's, which 
is one of their principal ornaments, 

(p) Cambyſes, having purſued the runaways to Mem- 
phis, ſent an herald into the city, in a veſſel of Mitylene, 
by the river Nile, on which Memphis ſtood, to ſummon the 
inhabitants to ſurrender, But the people, tranſported with 
rage, fell upon the herald, and tore him to pieces, and all 
that were with him, Cambyſes, having ſoon after taken 
the place, fully revenged the indignity, cauſing ten times as 
many Egyptians, of the prime nobility, as there had been 
of his people maſſacred, to be publicly executed. Among 
theſe was the eldeſt ſon of Pſammenitus. As for the king 
himſelf, Cambyſes was inclined to treat him kindly. . He 
not only ſpared his life, but appointed him an honourable 
maintenance, But the Egyptian monarch, little affected 
with this kind uſage, did what he could to raiſe new trou- 
bles and commotions, in order to recover his kingdom; as 


a puniſhment for which he was made to drink bull's blood, 


and died immediately. His reign laſted but fix months 
after which all Egypt ſubmitted to the conqueror; On the 
news of this ſucceſs, the Lybians, the Cyrenians, and the 
Barceans, all ſent ambaſſadors with preſeats to Cambyſes, 
to make him their ſubmiſſions. | 

(q) From Memphis he went to the city of Sas, Sh 


(0) Her, I. ii. c. 12. (p) e. 13, (J) e. 26, 
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he entered the palace, he cauſed the body of Amaſis to be 

taken out of its tomb; and, after having expoſed it to a 

thouſand indignities in his own preſence, he ordered it to 

be caſt into the fire, and to be burnt ; which was a thing 

equally contrary to the cuſtoms of the Perſians and Egypti- 

ans. The rage this prince teſtified againſt the dead car- 

caſe of Amaſis, ſhews to what a degree he hated his perſon, 

Whatever was the cauſe of that averſion, it ſeems to have 
been one of the chief motives Cambyſes had of carrying 
his arms into Egypt. 

(r) The next year, which was the ſixth of his reign, he 
reſolved to make war in three different countries; againſt 
the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the Ethiopians, 
The firſt of theſe projects he was obliged to lay aſide, be- 
cauſe the Phoenicians, without whoſe aſſiſtance he could 
not carry on that war, refuſed to ſuccour him againſt the 
Carthaginians, who were deſcended from them, Carthage 
being originally a Tynan colony. 

(s) But, being determined to invade the other two nati- 


ons, he ſent ambaſſadors into Ethiopia, who under that 


character were to act as ſpies for him, to learn the ſtate and 
ſtrength of the country, and give him intelligence of both, 
They carried preſents along with them, ſuch as the Per- 
ſans were uſed to make, as purple, golden bracelets, com - 
pound perfumes, and wine. Theſe preſents, amongſt which 
there was nothing uſeful, or ſerviceable for life, except the 
wine, were deſpiſed by the Ethiopians; neither did they 
make much more account of his ambaſſadors, whom they 
took for what they really were, ſpies and enemies in diſ- 
guiſe. However, the king of Ethiopia was willing after 
his way to make a preſent to the king of Perſia; and ta- 
king a bow in his hands, which a Perſian was ſo far from 
being able to draw, that he could ſcarce lift it, he drew it 
in preſence of the ambaſſadors, and told them : ** This is 
« the preſent and the counſel the king of Ethiopia gives 


* the king of Perſia, When the Perſians ſhall be able to 


e uſe a bow of this bigneſs and ſtrength, with as much eaſe 


4 as I have now bent it, then let them come to attack the 


(r) Her, I. iü. c. 27, 15.5 ” (s) c. 29—-24. 
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a Ethiopians, and bring more troops with them than Cam- 
e byſes is maſter of. In the mean time let them thank 
ce the gods for not having put it into the hearts of the E- 
_ thiopians to extend their dominions beyond * own 
„% country.” 


(t) This anſwer having enraged Cambyſes, kei com- 


manded his army to begin their march immediately, with - 
out conſidering, that he neither had proviſions, nor any 
thing neceſſary for ſuch an expedition: but he left the 
Grecians behind him in his new conquered country, to 
1 it in ſubjection during his abſence. 

(u) As ſoon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
he detached fifty thouſand of his men againſt the Ammo- 
nians, ordering them to ravage the country, and to deſtroy 


the temple of jupiter Ammon, which was famous there. 


But, after they had made ſeveral days march in the de- 
ſert, a violent wind blowing from the ſouth, brought ſuch 
a vaſt quantity of ſand upon the army, that the men were 
all overwhelmed, and buried under it. 

In the mean time, Cambyſes marched forwards "IE a 
madman towards the Ethiopians, notwithſtanding his being 
deſtitute of all ſorts of proviſions; which quickly cauſed a 
terrible famine in his army. He had ſtill time, ſays Herodo- 


tus, to remedy this evil: but Cambyſes would have thought 


it a diſhonour to have deſiſted from his undertaking, and 
therefore he proceeded in his expedition. At firſt his ar- 
my was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of 
trees: but, coming afterwards into a country entirely bar- 
ren, they were reduced to the neceſſity of eating their beaſts 
of burden. At laſt they were brought to ſuch a cruel ex- 
tremity, as to be obliged to eat one another; every tenth 
man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to ſerveas meat 
for his companions; a meat, ſays Seneca, more cruel and 
terrible than famine itſelf: (x) Decimum quemęue ſorti- 
tt, alimentum habuerunt fame ſaevius. Notwithſtanding 
all this, the king (till perſiſted in his deſign, or rather in his 
madneſs ; nor did the miſerable deſolation of his army make 
him ſenſible of his error, But at length, beginning to be a- 


(t) Her. I. Bi. c.-25.- (u) c. 25, 26. (x) Sen. de ira, I. iti. e. 20. 
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fraid for his own perſon, he ordered them ta return. Dur- 
ing all this dreadful famine among the troops, (who would h 
believe it?) there was no abatement of delicacies at his 
table, and camels were {till reſerved to carry his kitchen- 
furniture, and the inſtruments of his luxury: (y) Servaban- A: 
tur illi interim generoſae aves, et inſtrumenta epularum 
camelis vehebantur, cum ſortirentur milites ejus quiz 
male periret, quis pejus viveret. 

The remainder of his army,of which the greateſt part was 
loſt in this expedition, he brought back to Thebes ; (z) 
where he ſucceeded much better in the war he declared a- 
gainſt the gods, whom he found more eaſy to be conquer- 
ed than men, Thebes was full of temples, that were in- 
credibly rich and magnificent, All theſe Cambyſes pillag- 
ed, and then ſet them on fire. The richneſs of theſe tem- 
ples muſt have been vaſtly great, fince the very remains, 
ſaved from the flames, amounted to animmenſe ſum, three 
hundred talents of gold, and two thouſand three hundred 
talents. of filver. (a) He likewiſe carried away at this time 
the famous circle of gold that encompaſſed the tomb of 
King Ozymandias, being three hundred and fifty-five cu- 
bits in circumference, and in which were repreſented all 
the motions of the ſeveral conſtellations, 

(b) From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he 
diſmiſſed all the Greeks, and ſent them to their reſpective 
homes : but on his return into the city, finding it full of 
rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, ſuppoſing all this to 
bave been for the ill ſucceſs of his expedition, He there- 
fore called the magiſtrates before him, to know the mean- 
ing of theſe public rejoicings ; and upon their telling him, 
that it was becauſe they had found their god Apis, he 
would not believe them, but cauſed them to be put to death, 
as impoſtors that inſulted him and his misfortunes. And 
then he ſent for the prieſts; who made him the ſame an- 
ſwer. Upon which he replied, that ſince their god was ſo 
kind and familiar as to appear among them, he would be 
acquainted with hinf, and therefore commanded him forth: 


(Y) Sen. de ira, I. iii. c. 20. (xz) Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 43. 
(. Ib. p. 45, (b) Her, 1, it, c. 279. 
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with to be brought to him. But, when inſtead of a god 
he ſaw acalf, he was ſtrangely aſtoniſhed, and falling again 
into a rage, he drew out his dagger, and run it- into the 
thigh of the beaſt ; and then upbraiding the prieſts for their 
ſtupidity, in worſhipping a brute for a god, ordered them 
to be ſeverely whipped, and all the Egyptians in Memphis 
that ſhould be found celebrating the feaſt of Apis, to be 
ſlain. The god was carried back to the temple, where 
he languiſhed of his wound for ſome time, and then died. 

(e) The Egyptians ſay, that after this fact, which they 
reckon to have been the higheſt inſtance of impiety that 
ever was committed among them, Cambyſes grew mad, 
But his actions ſhewed him to have been mad long before, 
of which he continued to give various inſtances. Among 
the reſt are theſe following. 

(d) He had a brother, the only ſon of Cyrus beſides 
himſelf, and born of the ſame mother, His name, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares; but Herodotus calls 
him Smerdis, and Juſtin, Mergis. He accompanied Cam- 
byſes in his Egyptian expedition. But being the only perſon 
among all the Perſians that could draw the bow which Cam- 
byſes's' ambaſſadors brought him from the King of Ethio- 
pia, Cambyſes from hence conceived ſuch a jealouſy a- 
gainſt him, that he could bear him no longer in the army, 
but ſent him back into Perſia. And not long after dream- 
ing, that ſome body told him that Smerdis ſat on the 
throne, he conceived a ſuſpicion that his brother aſpired 
to the throne; and ſent after him into Perſia Prexaſpes, 
one of his chief confidents, with orders to put him to 
death, which he accordingly' executed. 

(e) This murder was the cauſe of another ſtill more crimi- 
nal. Cambyſes had with him in the camp his youngeſt ſiſter, 
whoſe name was Meroe. Herodotus acquaints us after what 
a ſtrange manner this ſiſter became his wife. As the princeſs 
was exceedingly beautiful, Cambyſes abſolutely reſolved to 
marry her. To that end he called together all the judges of 


(e) Her, I. iii. e. 30, (d) Thid. 


(e) e. 31. 33s 
Vor. II. 
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the Perſian nation, to whom belonged the interpretation of 
their laws, to know of them, whether there was any law that 
would allow a brother to marry a ſiſter. The judges, being 
unwilling, on one hand, directly to authoriſe ſuch an inceſtu- 
ous marriage, and, on the other, fearing the King's vio- 
lent temper, "ſhould they contradict him, endeavoured to 
find out a ſalvo, and gave him this crafty anſwer, That 
they had no law indeed which permitted a brother to mar - 
ry his ſiſter, but they had a law which allowed the King of 
Perſia to do what he pleaſed. Which ſerving his purpoſe 
as well as a direct approbation, he ſolemnly married her; 
and hereby gave the firſt example of that inceſt, which 
Was afterwards practiſed by moſt of his ſucceſſors, and by 
ſome of them carried ſo far as to marry their own daugh- 
ters, how repugnant ſoever it be to modeſty and good or- 
der, This lady he carried with him in all his expeditions; 
and her name being Meroe, he from her gave that name 
to an iſland in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, on 
the conquering of it; for ſo far he advanced in his wild 
march againſt the Ethiopians, The thing that gave occa- 
ſion to his murdering this princeſs, was as follows. One 
day Cambyſes was diverting himſelf, in ſeeing a combat 
between a young lion and a young dog : the lion having 
the better, another dog, brother to him that-was engaged, 
came to his aſſiſtance, and helped him to maſter the lion, 
"Chis adventure mightily delighted Cambyſes ; but drew 
tears from Meroe ; who being obliged to tell her huſband 
the reaſon of her weeping, confeſſed, that this combat made 
her call to mind the fate of her brother Smetdis, who had not 
had the ſame good fortune as that little dog. There need- 
ed no more than this to excite the rage of this brutal prince; 
who immediately gave her, notwithſtanding her being with 
child, ſuch a blow with his foot on the belly, that ſhe died 
of it. So abominable a mgrriage deſerved no better an end, 
(f) He cauſed alſo ſeveral of the principal of his follow- 

ers to be buried alive, and daily ſacrificed ſome or other 
of them to his wild fury, He had obliged Prexaſpes, one 


(0) Her, I. it. c. 34, 35.3 Sen. I. iff, de ira, c. 14. 
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of his principal officers and fayourites, to declare to him 
what his Perſian ſubjects thought and ſaid of him. They 
« admire, Sir,” ſays Prexaſpes, ** a great many excellent 
« qualities they ſee in you, but they are ſomewhat morti- 
« fied at your immoderate love of wine.” ” © I underſtand 
« you,” replied the king; “ that is, they pretend that 


vine deprives me of my reaſon. You ſhall be judge 


*« of that immediately.” Upon which he began to drink 
exceſhvely, pouring it down tn larger quantities, than ever 
he had done at any time before. Then ordering Prexaſpes's 
ſon, who was his chief cupbearer, to ſtand upright at the 
end of the room, with his left hand upon his head, he 
took his bow, and levelled it at him; and declaring that he 
aimed at his heart, let fly, and actually ſhot himin the heart. 
He then ordered his ſide to be opened; and ſhewing the 
father the heart of his ſon, which the arrow had pierced, 
aſked him, in an inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he had not 
a ſteady hand? The wretched. father, who ovght not to 
have had either voice or life remaining after a ſtroke like 
this, was ſo mean - ſpirited as to reply, Apollo himſelf 
could not have ſhot better.” Seneca, who copied this 
ſtory from Herodotus, after having ſhewn his deteſtation 
of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns (till more 
the cowardly and monſtrous flattery of the father : Scele- 
ratius telum illud laudatum eſt, quam miſſum. 

g) When Croeſus took upon him to adviſe Cambyſes 
againſt theſe proceedings, and laid before him the ill conſe- 
quences they would lead to, he ordered him to be put to 
death. And when thoſe who reccived his orders, knowing 
he would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, 
he cauſed them all to be put to death, becauſe they had 
not obeyed his commands, though at the ſame time he ex- 
preſſed great joy that Croeſus was alive, 

It was about this time, Oretes, one of Cambyſes's ſa- 
trapae, who had the government of Sardis, after a very 


ſtrange and extraordinary manner brought about the death 


g) Her, I. iii, c. 36. 
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of Polycrates tyrant of Samos. The ſtory of this Poly- 


crates is of ſo ſingular a nature, that the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed if I repeat it here. 

(h) This Polycrates was a prince, who, through the 
whole courſe of his life, had been perfectly proſperous and 
ſucceſsful in all his affairs, and had never met with the leaſt 
diſappointment, or unfortunate accident, to diſturb his fe- 
licity. Amaſis King of Egypt, his friend and ally, thought 
himſelf obliged to ſend him a letter of admonition upon that 
ſubject. In this letter he declared to him, that he had ter- 
rible apprehenſions concerning his condition; and that ſuch 
a long and uninterrupted courſe of proſperity, was to be 
ſuſpected; that ſome malignant, invidious god, who looks 
upon the fortane of men with a jealous eye, would certain- 
ly, ſooner or later, bring ruin and deſtruction upon bim; 
that, in order to prevent ſuch a fatal ſtroke, he adviſed him 
to procure ſome misfortune to himſelf, by ſome voluntary 
loſs, that he was perſuaded would prove a ſenſible morti- 
fication to him, 

The Tyrant followed this advice. Having an emerald 
ring, which be mightily eſteemed, particularly for its cu- 
rious workmanſhip, as he was walking upon the deck of 
one of his galleys, with his courtiers, he threw it into the 
ſea, without any one's perceiving what he had done, Not 
many days after, ſome fiſhermen, having caught a fiſh of an 
extraordinary bigneſs, made a preſent of it to Polyerates, 
When the fiſh came to be opened, the King's ring was found 


in the belly of it, His get was very great, and his joy 


ſtill greater. 

When Amaſis heard what had happened, he was very 
differently affected with ĩt. He writ another letter to Poly- 
Crates, telling him, that, to avoid the mortification of ſee- 
ing his friend and ally falling into ſome grievous calamity, 
he from that time renounced his friendſhip and alliance. A 
ſtrange, whimſical notion this! as if friendihip was merely 
a name or a title, deſtitute of all ſubſtance and reality. 


(h) Her, J. ut, C. 3943. 
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(i) Be that as it will, the thing however did really hap- 
pen, as the Egyptian King apprehended. Some years af- 
ter, about the time Cambyſes fell ſick, Oretes, who, as 
I faid before, was his governor at Sardis, not being able 
to bear the reproach which another /atrapa had made him 
in a private quarrel, of his not having yet conquered the 
iſle of Samos, which lay ſo near his government, and would 
be ſocommodious for his maſter ; Oretes upon this reſolved 
at any rate to deſtroy Polycrates, that he might get poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iſland, The way he took to effect his de- 
ſign was this. He feigned an inclination, upon ſome pre- 
tended diſcontent, to revolt from Cambyſes; but muſt firſt 
take care, he ſaid, how to ſecure his treaſure and effects; 
for which end he was determined to depoſit them in the 
hands of Polycrates, and at the ſame time make him a 
preſent of one half of it, which would enable him to 
conquer Ionia, and the adjacent iſlands, a thing he had 
long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, 
and paſſionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. He 
therefore laid that double bait before him, by which he e- 
qually tempted his avarice and ambition, Polycrates, that 
he might not raſhly engage in an affair of that importance, 
thought it proper to inform himſelf more ſurely of the truth 
of the matter, and to that end ſent a meſſenger of his own 
to Sardis, When he came there, they ſhewed him a vaſt 
number of bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth 
filled with ſtones, and having only the mouth of them co- 
vered over with gold. As ſoon as he waSreturned home, 
Polycrates, impatient to go and ſeize his prey, ſer out for 
Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his friends; and took 
along with him Democedes, a celebrated phyſician of Cro- 
tona, Immediately on his arrival Oretes had him arreſted, 
as an enemy to the ſtate, and as ſuch cauſed him to be 
hanged, In ſuch an ignominious and ſhameful manner did 
he end a life, which had been but one continued ſeries of 
proſperity and good fortune. | 


(i) Her. I. ii. c. 120-125. 
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(k) Cambyſes, in the beginning of the eight year of his 


reign, left Egypt, in order to return into Perſia, When — 
he came into Syria, he found an herald there ſent from Su- od 
ſa to the army, to let them know, that Smerdis the ſon of * 
Cyrus was proclaimed King, and to command them all to * 
obey him. This event had been brought about in this man- Of \ 
ner. Cambyſes, at his departure from Suſa on his Egyp- hos 
tian expedition, had left the adminiſtration of affairs du- toget 
ring his abſence, in the hands of Patiſithes, one of the * 
chief of the Magi. This Patiſithes had a brother extreme - cn 
ly like Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, and who, perhaps for wn 
that reaſon, was called by the ſame name. As ſoon as Pa- gain 1 
tiſithes was fully afſured of the death of that prince, which to tak 
was concealed from the public, knowing at the ſame The ! 
time, that Cambyſes indulged his extravagance to ſuch a his tn 
degree that he was grown inſupportable; he placed his quiet] 
own brother upon the throne, giving out, that he was the Fran 
true Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus; and immediately diſpatch - (a) 
ed heralds into all the parts of the empire, to give notice of criptuy 
Smerdis's acceſſion, and to require all the ſubjects thereof the cro 
to pay him their obedience, directly 
(1) cambyſes cauſed the herald, that came with theſe or- temple 
ders into Syria, to be arreſted ; and, having ſtrictly ex- did not 
amined him in the preſence of Prexaſpes, who had received out of { 
orders to kill his brother, he found that the true Smerdis but in 3 
was certainly dead, and he, who had uſurped the throne, diſcoura 
was no other than Smerdis the Magian. Upon this he made went on 
great lamentations, that, being deceived by a dream, and 
the identity of the names, he had been induced to deſtroy 
his own brother; and immediately gave orders for his ar- 
my to march, and cut off the uſurper. But, as he was | 
mounting his horſe for this expedition, his ſword ſlipped 
out of its ſcabbard, and gave him a wound in the thigh, HI 
of which he died ſoon after. The Egyptians remarking, Go 
that it was in the ſame part of the body where he had WF of Camby 
wounded their god Apis, reckoned it as a judgment upon to him, ſet 
him for that ſacrilegious impiety. 10us peop] 


(m) While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the oracle 
of Butus, which was famous in that country, he was told, 


(XK) Her. I. ili, c. 61. (I) Ib. c. C32 64. (m) Ib. c. 64-66, 
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that he ſhould die at Ecbatana; which underſtanding of 
Ecbatana in Media, he reſolved to preſerve his life by ne- 
ver going thither, But what he thought to avoid in Media, 
he found in Syria, For the town, where he lay ſick of this 
wound, was of the ſame name, being alſo called Ecbatana, 
Of which when he was informed, taking it for certain that 
he muſt die there, he aſſembled all the chief of the Perſians 
together, and repreſenting to them the true ſtate of the caſe, 
that it was Smerdis the Magian who had uſurped the throne, 
earneſtly exhorted them not to ſubmit to that impoſtor, 
nor to ſuffer the ſovereignty to paſs from the Perſians a- 
gain to the Medes, of which nation the Magian was, but 
to take care to ſet up a king over them of their own people, 


- The Perſians, thinking that he ſaid all this out of hatred to 
a his brother, had no regard to it; but upon his death 
8 quietly ſubmitted to him whom they found on the throne, 
Cc ſuppoſing him to be the true Smerdis. 
\- (n) Cambyſes reigned ſeven years and five months, In 
of ſcripture he is called Ahaſuerus. When he firlt came to 
of the crown, the enemies of the Jews made their addreſſes 
directly to him, deſiring him to hinder the building of their 
r- temple. And their application was not in vain. Indeed he 
X- did not openly revoke the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps 
ed out of ſome remains of reſpect for his father's memory; 


but in a great meaſure fruſtrated its intent, by the many 
diſcouragements he laid the Jews under; ſo that the work 
went on very ſlowly during his reign. 


CHAP. 1. 
The hiflory of Smerdis the Magian. 


HIS prince is called in ſcripture Artaxerxet. As 

ſoon as he was ſettled on the throne, by the death 
of Cambyſes, (o) the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter 
to him, ſetting forth what a turbulent, ſeditious, and rebel- 
lious people the Jews were. By virtue of this letter they 


(n) 1 Eſd. iv. 4, 6. 
(o) A. M. 3482. Ant. J. C. 522. 1 Eſd. iv. 7-24. 
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obtained an order from the king, prohibiting the Jews 
from proceeding any farther in the rebuilding of their city 
and temple, So that the work was ſuſpended till the ſecond 
year of Darius, for about the ſpace of two years. 

The Magian, ſenſible how important it was for him, that 
the impoſture ſhould not be diſcovered, affected, according 
to the cuſtom of the eaſtern monarehs in thoſe times, never 
to appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, and 
there tranſact all his affairs by the intercourſe of his eu- 
nuchs, without admitting any but his moſt inumate con- 
fidents to his preſence, | 

(p) And, the better to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
the throne he had uſurped, he ſtudied, from his firſt acceſ- 
fion, to gain the affections of his ſubjects, by granting them 
an exemption from taxes, and from all military ſervice, for 
three years: and did ſo many things for their benefit, that 
his death was much lamented by the generality of the 
Perſians, on the revolution that happened afterwards, 

(q) But theſe very precautions he made uſe of to keep 
himſelf out of the way of being diſcovered, either by the 
nobility or the people, did but make it the more ſuſpected, 
that he was not the true Smerdis. He had married all his 
predeceſſor's wives, and, among the reſt, Atoſſa, a daugh- 
ter of Cyrus, and Phedyma, a daughter of Otanes, a noble 
Perſian of the firſt quality. This nobleman ſent a truſty 
meſſenger to his daughter, to know of her, whether the 
king was really Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, or ſome other 
man, She anſwered, that having never ſeen Smerdis the 
ſon of Cyrus, ſhe could not tell, He then, by a ſecond 
meſſage, deſired her to enquire of Atoſſa, (who could not 
but know her own brother), whether this were he or not, 
Whereupon ſhe informed him, that the preſent king kept 
all his wives apart, ſo that they never could converſe with 
one another, and that therefore ſhe could not come at Atoſſa, 
to aſk this queſtion of her. He ſent her a third meſſage, 
whereby he directed her, that when he ſhould next lie with 
her, ſhe ſhould take the opportunity, when he was faſt a- 
Nzep, to feel whether he had any ears or no. For Cyrus 


(p) Her. I. ti. c. 67. (q) c. 69. 
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Raving cauſed the ears of Smerdis the Magian to be cut off 
for ſome crime, he told her, that if the perſon ſhe lay with 
had ears, ſhe might ſatisfy herſelf, that he was Smerdis 
the ſon of Cyrus; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, 
and therefore unworthy of poſſeſſing either the crown or her. 
Phedyma, having received theſe inſtructions, took the next 

opportunity of making the trial ſhe was directed to; and ſind- 

| ing that the perſon ſhe lay with had no ears, ſhe ſent word to 


her father of it; whereby the whole fraud was diſcovered. © 


(r) Otanes immediately entered into a conſpiracy with 
five more of the chief Perſian nobility ; and Darius, an 
f illuſtrious Perſian nobleman, whoſe father Hyſtaſpes was 
1 governor of * Perſia, coming very ſeaſonably, as they were 
forming their plan, was admitted into the aſſociation, and 


n . . . | 
py vigorouſly promoted the execution, The affair was con- 
it ducted with great ſecrecy, and the very day fixed, leſt it 
0 ſhould be diſcovered, 

(s) While they were concerting their meaſures, an ex- 
ep traordinary occurrence, which they had not the leaſt ex- 


he pectation of, ſtrangely perplexed the Magians. In order to 
4 remove all ſuſpicion, they had propoſed to Prexaſpes, and 
* obtained a promiſe from him, that he would publicly declare 
* before the people, who were to be aſſembled for that pur- 
ble poſe, that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis the 
ſon of Cyrus. When the people were aſſembled, which 


ſt | 

— was on the very ſame day, Prexaſpes ſpoke from the top 
det of a tower, and, to the great aſtoniſhment of all preſent, 
| ſincerely declared all that had paſſed; that he had killed, 


with his own hand, Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, by Cambyſes's 
order; that the perſon who now poſſeſſed the throne was 
Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged pardon of the gods 
and men for the crime he had committed by compulſion, 


kept | 

10 and againſt his will. Having ſaid this, he threw himſelf 
offa, headlong from the top of the tower, and broke his neck. 
ſage, It is eaſy to imagine, what confuſion the news of this ac- 


cident occaſioned in the palace. 
(t) The conſpirators, without knowing any thing of what 


(r) Her. I. iii. e. 70-73. (s) c. 74, 75. (t) c. 76---78, 
The province ſo called. | 
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had happened, were going to the palace at this juncture, 
and were ſuffered to enter unſuſpected. For the outer guard, 
knowing them to be perſons of the firſt rank at court, did not 
fo much as aſſæ them any queſtions. But coming near the 
king's apartment, and finding the officers there unwilling 
to give them admittance, they drew their ſcymitars, fell 
upon the guards, and forced their paſſage, Smerdis the 
Magian, and his brother, who were deliberating together 
upon the affair of Prexaſpes, hearing a ſudden uproar, 
ſnatched up their arms, made the beſt defence they could, 
and wounded ſome of the conſpirators. One of the two 
brothers being quickly killed, the other fled into a diſtant 
room to ſave himſelf, but was purſued thither by Gobryas 
and Darius. Gobryas having ſeized him, held him faſt in 
his arms ; but, as it was quite dark in that place, Darius 
was afraid to kill him, leſt at the ſame time he ſhould kill 
bis friend. Gobryas, judging what it was that reſtrained 
him, obliged him to run his ſword through the Magian's 
body, though he thould happen to kill them both together, 
But Darius did it with ſo much dexterity and good fortune, 
that he killed the Magian without hurting his companion. 

(a) In the ſame inſtant, with their hands all ſmeared with 
blood, they went out of the palace, expoſed the heads of 
the falſe Smerdis, and his brother Patiſithes, to the eyes of 
the people, and declared the whole impoſture; Upon this 
the people grew ſo enraged againſt the impoſtors, that they 
fell upon their whole ſe&, and flew as many of them as they 
could find, For which reaſon, the day on which this was 
done, thenceforward became an annual feſtival among the 
Perſians, by whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. 
It was called the /aughter of the Magi nor durſt any 
of that ſe& appear in public upon that feſtival, 

When the tumult and diſorder inſeparable from ſuch an 
event were appeaſed, the lords who had lain the uſurper, 
entered into conſultation among themſelves what ſort of go- 
vernment was moſt proper for them to eſtabliſh, Otancs, 
who ſpoke ſirſt, declared directly againſt monarchy, ſtrongly 
repreſenting and exaggerating the dangers and inconv enien- 


(u) Her, I. ul, c. 79. 
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of S MER DIS. 193 
ees to which that form of government is liable; chiefly flow- 
ing, according to him, from the abſolute and unlimited 
power annexed to it, by which the moſt virtuous man is 
almoſt unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by 
declaring for a popular government, Megabyſus, who next 
delivered his opinion, admitting all that the other had ſaid 
againſt a monarchial government, confuted his reaſons for 
a democracy. He reprefented the people as a violent, 
fierce, and ungovernable animal, that acts only by caprice 
and paſhon, A ling, aid he, knows what he does : but 
the people neither know, nor hear any thing: and blindly 
give themſelves up to thoſe that know how to amuſe them. 
He therefore declared for an ariſtocracy, wherein the ſu- 
preme power is confined to a few wiſe and experienced 
perſons. Darius, who ſpoke laſt, ſhewed the inconveniences 
of an ariſtocracy, otherwiſe ealled oligarchy ; wherein 
reign diſtruſt, envy, diſſenſions, and ambition, all natural 
ſources of faction, ſedition, and murder; for which there 
is uſually no other remedy than ſubmitting to one man's 
authority; and this is called monarchy: which of all forms 
of government is the moſt commendable, the ſafeſt, and 
the moſt advantageous; inexpreſſibly great being the good 
that can be done by a prince, whoſe power is equal to the 
goodneſs of his inclinations. In fort, ſaid he, to deter- 
mine thi; point by a fad which to me ſeems deciſive and 
undenjable, to what form of government is owing the 
preſent greatneſs of the Perſian empire? Is it not to 
that which I am now recommending ? Darius's opinion 
was embraced by the reſt of the lords ; and they reſolved, 
that the monarchy ſhould be continued on the ſame foot 
whereon it had been eſtabliſhed by Cyrus, 

(x) The next queſtion was to know, which of them 
ſhould be king, and how they ſhould proceed to the elec- 
tion, This they thought fit to refer to the gods. Accord- 
ingly, they agreed to meet the next morning by ſun-riſing, 
on horſeback, at a certain place in the ſuburbs of the ci- 
ty; and he, whoſe horſe firſt neighed, ſhould be king. For” 
the ſun being the chief deity of the Perſians, "OM imagin- 


(x) Her, I. ui. c. 84---$7, 
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194 The MANN EAS of 
ed, that, taking this courſe, would be giving him the ho- 
nour of the election. Darius's groom, hearing of this a- 
greement, made uſe of the following artiſice to ſecure the 
crown to his maſter, He carried the night before, a mare 
into the place appointed for their meeting the next day, 
and brought to her his maſter's horſe. The lords aſſem- 
bling the next morning at the rendezvous, no ſooner was 
Darius's horſe come to the place where he had ſmelt the 
mare, but he fell a neighing ; whereupon Darius was ſa- 
luted King by the others, and placed on the throne. He 
was the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, a Perſian by birth, and of the 
royal family of Achaemenes. 

(y) The Perſian empire being thus reſtored and ſettled 


raiſed by the new king to the higheſt dignities, and honour- 
ed with the moſt ample privileges. They had acceſs to his 


pgs d 
rſon whenever they would, and in all public affairs were 3 ; 
the firſt to deliver their opipions. Whereas the Perſians WIL 


wore their tiara or turban with the top bent backwards, ef "ad 
except the king, who wore his erect; theſe lords had the 70 
privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent forwards, be- 
cauſe, when they attacked the Magi, they had bent theirs Sect, 
in that manner, the better to know one another in the hur- reſp 
ry and confuſion. From that time forwards, the Perſian ing. 
kings of this family always had ſeven counſellors, honour- 
ed with the ſame privilege, „Mor 


revenu 


Here I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Perſian empire, of all o 
reſerving the remainder of it for the following volumes. adapted 
| expoſed 

G W N . For theſ 

Plato, A 

The manners and cuſtoms of the ASS$YRIANS, BABYLO- have tho! 
NIANS, LyDIans, MEDEsS, and PERSIANS., thers. J 

| ed amony 

ing utter. 


SHALL give in this place a joint account of the man- 
1 ners and cuſtoms of all theſe ſeveral nations, becauſe 2) T 
they agree in ſeveral points; and if I was to treat them le- WF Prince on 
parately, I ſhould be obliged to make frequent repetitions; (2) Nut. 
{y) Her, I. ii. c. 8487. | ) Vor 


the ASSYRIANS, etc. 95 


and that, excepting the Perſians, the antient authors ſay 
| very little of the manners of the other nations, I ſhall re- 
duce what I have to ſay of them to theſe four heads. 
I. Their government. 
II. Their art of war. 


G I. Their arts and ſciences. And, 

« IV. Their religion, 

5 After which I ſhall lay down the cauſes of the 415 
i Gon and ruin of the great Perſian empire. 

. ARARATTIC LE 1 

; Of Government. 

: 

re FTER a ſhort account of the nature of the govern- 
ar - ment of Perſia, and the manner of educating the chil- 
his dren of their kings, I ſhall proceed to conſider theſe, few 
ere things, their public council, wherein the affairs of ſtate 
ans were conſidered; the adminiſtration of juſtice; ; their care 
ds, of their provinces ; and the good order obſery ed 1 in their 
the revenues. 
| bes , | 
\eirs Sect, I. Their monarchical form of abe Die 
hur- reſpect they paid their kings. The manner of educat- 
rſian ing their children. 5 n 
Moxakchicat, or regal Sen 6 as we all is i * 
Sch of all others the moſt antient, the moſt univerſal, the bei 
* adapted to keep the people in peace and union, and the leaſt 


expoſed to the revolutions and viciſſitudes incident to ſtates. 
For theſe, reaſons the wiſeſt writers among the antients, as 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodotus, 
ro- have thought fit to prefer this form of government to all o- 
| thers, It is likewiſe the only form that was ever eſtabliih- 
ed among the eaſtern nations, a republican governmentbe- 
man- ing utterly unknon in that part of the world. 
decauſe 2) Thoſe people paid extraordinary honours To the 
em ſe · ¶ prince on the throne, becauſe in his perſon they reſpeged 
1130853 (z) Plut. in Then, P. 125. Ae. dars. P- 780. 1 
Vor. II. a 8 5 
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was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by 
the hands of the ſupreme governor of the world, and cloth · 
ed with his authority and power, in order to be the mini- 
ſter of his providence, and the diſpenſer of his goodneſs to- 
wards the people. In this manner did the Pagans them - 
ſelves in old times both think and ſpeak : (a) Principem 
dat Deus, qui erga omne hominum genus vice ſua fungatur, 
Theſe ſentiments are very laudable and juſt. For cer- 
tainly the moſt profound reſpect and reverence are due to 
the ſupreme power; becauſe it cometh from God, and is 
entirely appointed for the good of the public: beſides, it 
is evident, that an authority not reſpected according to the 
full extent of his commiſſion, muſt thereby either becoms 
uſeleſs, or at leaſt very much limited in the good effects 
which ought to flow from it, But in the times of Paganiſm 
theſe honours and homages, though juſt and reaſonable in 
themſelves, were often carried too far; the Chriſtian being 
the only religion that has known how to keep within bounds 
in that particular, * We honour the emperor, ſaid Ter- 
tullian in the name of all the Chriſtians ; but in ſuch a man- 
ner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him; that is, as a 
man, who is next after God in rank and authority, from 
whom he has received all that he is, and whatever he has, frlt, fax 
and who knows no ſuperior but God alone. For this rea- the wor; 
ſon he calls, in another place, the emperor a ſecond majeſ- and the | 
ty, inferior to nothing but the firſt : (b) Religio ſecundae WM ſtructed 
majefſtatis, . | Vas to a 
Among the Aſſyrians, and more particularly among the 
Perſians, the prince uſed to be ſtyled, The great king, the 
linge kings. Two reaſons might induce thoſe princes to 
take that oſtentatious title: The one, becauſe their empire 
was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under 
one head; the other, becauſe they had ſeveral kings, their 
vaſſals, either in their court, or dependent upon them. 


- 4 | that 
ba) Plio, in paneg, Traj. (b) Apolog. c. 1. P. 35- l A 
* Colimus Imperatorem, fic, quomodo et nobis licet, et ipſi expe ingu 
dit; ut hominem a Deo ſecundum, et quicquid eſt, a Deo conſecu- (e) Plat. 
tum, et ſolo Deo minorem. Tertul, 1, ad. Scap,,  _ 
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(e) The crown was hereditary among them, deſcending 


from father to ſon, and generally to the eldeſt. When an 


heir to the crown was born, all the empire teſtiſied their 
joy by ſacrifices, feaſts, and alt manner of public rejoicings ; 
and his birth-day was thenceforwald an annual feſtival, and 
day of ſolemnity for all the Perſians. 

(d) The manner of educating the future maſter of the 
empire, is admired by Plato, and recommended to the 
Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education. 


He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurſe, 


who generally was a woman of mean and low condition. 
But from among the eunuchs, that is, the chief officers of 
the houſhold, ſome of the moſt approved merit and probi- 
ty were choſen, to take care of the young prince's perſon 
and health, till he was ſeven years of age, and to begin to 
form his manners and behaviour. He was then taken from 
them, and put into the hands of other maſters, who were- 
to continue the care of his education, to teach him to ride 
as ſoon as his ſtrength would permit, and to exerciſe him 
in hunting, | 

At. fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to at- 
tain ſome maturity, four of the wiſeſt and molt virtuous 
men of the ſtate, were appointed to be his preceptors. The 
firlt, ſays Plato, taught him magie; that is, in their language, 
the worſhip of the gods according to their antient maxims, 
and the laws of Zoroaſter, the ſon of Oromaſus ; he alſo in- 


ſtructed him in the principles of government. The ſecond 


was to accuſtom him to ſpeak truth, and to adminiſter juſ- 
tice, The third was to teach him not to be overcome by 
pleaſures, that he might be truly a king, and always free, 
maſter of himſelf and his deſires. The fourth was to for- 
tify his courage againſt fear, which would have made him 
a ſlave, and to inſpire him with a noble and prudent aſſur- 
ance, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that are born to command. Each 
of theſe governors excelled in his way, and was eminent in 
that part of education aſſigned to him. One was particular- 
ly diſtinguiſhed for his knowlege in religion, and the art of 
(e) Plat, in Alcib, e. 1. P. 121. (d) Ibid, 
8 2 
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198 The MANN EAS Of 
governing; another for his love of truth and juſtite; this 
for his moderation, and abſtinence from pleaſures; that for 
a ſuperior ſtrength of mind, and uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know, whether ſuch a diverſity of maſters, who, 
without doubt, were of different tempers, and perhaps had 
different intereſts in view, was proper to anſwer the end 


propofed; or whether it was poſhble, that four men ſhould 
uͤgtee together in the ſame principles, and harmonioufly 


purſue the ſame end. Probably, the reaſon of having ſo 


many was, that they apprehended it impoſhble to find any 


one perſon poſſeſſed of all the qualities they judged neceſ- 
fary for giving a right education to the preſumptive heir of 


the crown; ſo great an idea had they, even in thoſe cor 


ropt times, of the importance of a prince's education. 
Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the 

fame place, was fruſtrated by the luxury, pomp, and mag- 

nificence, with which the young prince was furrounded ; 


by the numerous train of attendants, that paid him a ſer- 


vile ſubmiſſion; by all the appurtenances and equipage of 


a voluptuous and effeminate life, in which pleaſute, and the 


inventing of new diverſions, ſeemed to ingroſs all attention; 
dangers which the moſt excellent difpoſition could never furs 
mount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore quick- 
ly debauched the prince, and drew him into the reigning plea- 
bates, againſt which no education is a ſufficient defence. 
The education here ſpoken of by Plato, can relate only 
ro the children of Artaxerxes, furnamed Longimanus, the 
fon and ſucceſſor of Xeries; in whoſe time lived Alcibia- 


des, who is introduced in the dialogue, from whence this 


obſervation is taken, For Plato, in another paſſage, which 
we ſhall cite hereafter, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor 
Darius ever thought of piving the princes, their ſons, a good 
education; and what we find in hiſtory concerning Ar- 
taxcrxes Longimanvs, gives us reaſon to believe, that he 
was more careful than his predeceffors in the point of e- 
ducating his children; but was not much imitated in that 
reſpect by his ſucceſſors, | 
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Szcr, II. The public comncil, wherein the aftairs of flate 
are conſidered, 


As abſolute as the regal authority was among the Per- 
ſians, yet was it, in ſome meaſure, kept within bounds by 
the eſtabliſhment of this council, appointed by the ſtate; a 
council, which conſiſted of ſeven of the princes, or chief 
lords of the nation, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdoni 
and abilities, than for their extraction. We have already 


ſeen the origin of this eſtabliſhment in the conſpiracy of the 


ſeven Perſian noblemen, who entered into an affociation a- 
gainſt Smerdis the Magian, and killed him. { 
The ſcripture relates, that Ezra was ſent into Judea, 


In the name, and by the authority of king Artaxerxes and 


his ſeven counſellors : (e) From before the king and his 

even counſellors. The ſame ſcripture, a Jong time before 
this, in the reign of Darius, otherwiſe called Abaſuerus, 
who ſacceeded the Magian, informs us, that theſe counſel- 
lors were well verſed in the laws, antient cuſtoms, and 
maxims of the ſtate ; that they always attended the prince, 
who never tranſadted any thing, or determined any affair 
of importance, without their advice. 

This laſt paſſage gives room for ſome reſſections, which 
may very much contribute to the knowlege of the genius 
and character of the Perſian government. 

In the firſt place, the king there ſpoken of, that is, Da · 
rius, was one of the moſt celebrated princes that ever reign- 
ed in Perſia, and one of the moſt deſerving, on account of 
his wiſdom and prudence ; though he had his failings. It 
is to him, as well as to Cyrus, that the greateſt part of thoſe 
excellen; laws are aſcribed; which have ever ſince ſubſiſt- 
ed in that country, and have been the foundation and ſtan- 
dard of their goverament. Now, this prince, notwithſtand- 
ing his extraordinary penetration and ability, thought he 
Rood i in need of counſel ; nor did he apprehend, that the 
Joining a number of aſſiſtants to himſelf, for the determi- 
nation of affairs, would be any diſcredit to his own under- 
ſtanding : by which proccediag, he really ſhewed a ſupe- 
Tiority of genius which is very uncommon, and ſoppoſes 2 


(e) 1 Eſd. vũ. 14. 
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great fund of merit. For a prince of ſlender talents, and a 
narrow capacity, is generally full of himſelf; and the leſs 
underſtanding he has, the more obſtinate and untractable he 
generally is. He thinks it want of reſpect, to offer to diſ- 
cover any thing to him which he does not perceive; and is 
affronted, if you ſeem to doubt that he, who is ſupreme in 

wer, is not the ſame in penetration and underſtanding. But 
Darius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing with - 
out counſel and advice: Ilorum faciebat cuncta confilio, 

Secondly, Darius, however abſolute he was, and how 
jealous ſoever he might be of his prerogative, did not think 
he derogated from either, when he inſtituted that council; 
for the council did not at all interfere with the king's au- 
thority of ruling and commanding, which always reſides in 
the perſon of the prince, but was confined entirely to that 
of reaſon, which conſiſted in communicating and imparting 
their knowlege and experience to the king. He was per- 
ſuaded that the nobleſt character of ſovereign power, when 
it is pure, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor 
deviated from its end, is, to“ govern by the laws, to make 
them the rule of his will and defire, and to think nothing 
allowable for him, which they prohibit, record 
In the third place, this council, which every where ac- in whi, 
companied the king, was a perpetual ſtanding council, con- ken, re 
fiſting of the greateſt men, and the beſt heads in the king- ticular 
dom; who, under the direction of the ſovereign, and al- careful 
ways with a dependency upon him, were in a manner the kings a 
ſource of public order, and the principle of all the wiſe ſelves y 
regulations and tranſactions at home and abroad. Upon the ſtat 
this council the king diſcharged himſelf of ſeveral weighty certain 
cares, which he muſt otherwiſe have been overburdened fairs; 


vith; and by them he likewiſe executed whatever had been of theſe 

reſolved on. It was by means of this ſtanding council, that with wi 

the great maxims of the ſtate were preſerved; the know- 

lege of its true intereſt perpetuated ; affairs carried on with S! 

harmony and order ; and innovations, errors, and overſights, To b 

prevented. For in a public and general council, things are thing, 0 
; is the hig 


Regimur a te, et ſubjecti tibi, ſed quemadmodum legibus, ſunms, 
Flio. paneg. Traj. | 
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diſcuſſod by unſuſpected perſons; all the miniſters are mu- 
tual inſpectors of one another; all their kno lege and ex- 
perience in public matters are united together; and they 
all become equally capable of every part of the adminiſtra- 
tion: becauſe, though, as to the executive part, they move 
only in one particular ſphere of buſineſs ; yet they are o- 
bliged to inform themſelves in all affairs relating to the 
public, that they may be able to deliver their opinions in 
a judicious manner, 

The fourth and laſt reflection I have to make on this 


head, is, That we find it mentioned in ſcripture, that the 


perſons of which this council conſiſted, were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms, laws, maxims, and rights of 
the kingdom, 

Two things, which, as the ſcriptures inform us, were 
practiſed by the Perſians, might very much contribute to in- 
ſtruc the king and his council in the methods of governing 
with wiſdom and prudence, (f) The firſt was, their having 
public regiſters, wherein all the prince's edits and ordinan- 
ces, all the privileges granted to the people, and all the fa- 
yours conferred upon particular perſons, were entered and 


recorded. (g) The ſecond was, the annals of the kingdom, 


in which all the events of former reigns, all reſolutions 1a- 
ken, regulations eſtabliſhed, and ſervices done by any par- 
ticular perſons, were exactly entered. Theſe annals were 
carefully preſerved, and frequently peruſed both by the 
kings and the miniſters, that they might acquaint them- 
ſelves with times paſt ; might have a true and clear idea of 
the ſtate of the kingdom; avoid an arbitrary, unequal, un- 
certain conduct; maintain an uniformity in the courſe of af- 
fairs; and, in ſhort, acquire ſuch light from the peruſal 
of theſe books, as ſhould qualify them to govern the ſtate 
with wiſdom. 


Sect. Ill. The adminiſtration of juſtice. 


To be King, and to be judge, is but one and the ſame 
thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the ſovereign power 
is the higheſt authority for adminiſtering juſtice. God bath 

(F) x EQ. v. 17. & vi. 2. (g) Ibid. iv. x5. & Eſth, iv. 2 
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made you King over his peopl?, (ſaid the queen of Sheba ty. 
to Solomon), 7% the end that you ſhould judge them, and ſolu 
render juſtice and judgment unto them. God hath made ſtud 
every thing ſubject to princes, to put them into a condi - the 
tion of fearing none but him. His deſign in making them ſelf \ 
independant was, to give them the more inviolable attach - coun 
ment to juſtice. That they might not excuſe themſelves, ſpeak 
on pretence of inability, or want of power, he has dele- kings 
gated his whole power unto them; he has made them ma- been 
ſters of all the means requiſite for the reſtraining injuſtice Magi 
and oppreſſion, that iniquity ſhould tremble in their pre- were 
ſence, and be incapable of hurting any perſons whatſoever, Nb 
But what is that juſtice which God hath put into the of adn 
hands of kings, and whereof he hath made them depofita- 1 NO 
ries? Why, it is nothing elſe but order; and order con- by hin 
ſiſts in obſerving an univerſal equity, and that force do not what h 
uſurp the place of law; that one man's property be not wheth 
expoſed to the violence of another; that the common band partak 
of ſociety be not broken; that artifice and fraud may not all fuct 
prevail over innocence and ſimplicity; that all things may find, t 


reſt in peace under the protection of the laws, and the bare J 
weakeſt among the people may find his ſanctuary in the pu- One of 
blic authority. | 
(h) We learn from Joſephus, that the kings of Perſia by Can 
uſed to adminiſter juſtice in their own perſons. And it was be hi 
to qualify them for the due diſcharge of this dnty, that give Juc 
Care was taken to have them inſtructed, from their tender- his offic 
eſt youth, in the knowlege of the laws of their country ; Judgme; 
and that in their public ſchools, as we have already men- (k) 7 
tioned in the hiſtory of Cyrus, they were taught equity of old r 


and juſtice, in the manner as rhetoric and phitoſophy are hfty yea 
taught in other places. 41 
00 


Theſe are the great and eſſential duties of the regal ' 
dignity. Indeed it is reaſonable, and abſolutely neceſſary re 
that the prince be aſſiſted in the execution of that auguſt ves of t 
function, as he is in others: but to be aſſiſted, is not to be (1) Ar 

. deprived, or diſpoſſeſſed. He continues judge, as long as perſon to 
he continues king. Though he communicates his authori- % B 
ts 


ch) Antiq. Judaic, I. xi. c. 3. (k) Xen 
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ty, yet does he not teſign or divide it. It is therefore ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him to beſtow ſome time upon the 
ſtudy of equity and juſtice; not that he need enter into 
the whole detail of particular laws, but only acquaint him- 
ſelf with the prineipal rules and maxims of the law of his 
country, that he may be eapable of doing juſtice, and of 
ſpeaking wiſely upon important points. For this reaſon, the 
kings of Perſia never aſcended the throne, till they hack 
been for ſome time under the care and inſtruction of the 
Magi, who were to teach them that ſcience, whereof they 
were the only maſters and profeflors, as well as of theology. 

Now, ſince to the ſovereign alone is committed the right 
of adminiſtering juſtice ; and that within his domintons there 
is no other power of adminiſtering it than what is delegated 
by him; how greatly does it behove him to take care into 
what hands he commits a part of fo great a truſt ; to know 
whether thoſe he places Fa near the throne, are worthy to 
partake of ſuch a prerogative ; and induſtrĩouſſy to keep 
all fach at a diſtance from ir, as he judges tmworthy ? We 
find, that, in Perſia, their kings were extremely careful to 
have juſtice rendered with integrity and impartiality. (i) 
One of their royal judges (for ſo they called them) having 
ſaffered himſelf to be corrupted by bribery, was condemned 
by Cambyſes to be put to death without mercy, and to 


have his ſkin put upon the ſeat where he had uſed to fit and 


give judgment; and where his ſon, who ſucceeded him in 
his office, was to fit, that the very place, whence he gave 
judgment, ſhould remind him of his own duty. 

(k) Their ordinary judges were taken out of the claſs 
of old men, into which none were admitted till the age of 
fifty years; ſo that a man could not exerciſe the office of 
a judge before that age; the Perſians being of opinion, 
that too much maturity could not be required in an em- 
ployment which diſpoſed of the fortunes, reputations, and 
lives of their fellow - citizens. 

(1). Amongſt them, it was not lawful either for a private 
perſon to put any of his ſlaves to death, or for the prince 
(i) Herod: l. v. e. 49. | 

(k) Xenoph. Cyrop. I. i. p. 79. (1) Herod. I. i. c. 137. 
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to infli& capital puniſhment upon any of his ſubjects for 
the firſt offence ; becauſe it might rather be conſidered as 
an effe& of human weakneſs and frailty, than of a confirm- 
ed malignity of min. 

The Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the good as 
well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well as his 
demerits, into the ſcales of juſtice: nor was it juſt, in their 
opinion, that one ſingle crime ſhould obliterate all the 


good actions a man had done during his life, (m) Upon 


this principle it was, that Darius, having condemned a 
jadge to death for ſome prevarication in his office, and 
afterwards calling to mind the important ſervices he had 
rendered both the ſtate and the royal family, revoked the 
ſentence at the very moment it was going to be executed; 
(n) and acknowleged, that he had pronounced it with 
more precipitation than wiſdom, F 
But one important and eſſential rule which they obſerv- 
ed in their judgments, was, in the firſt place, never to con- 
dema any perſon without bringing his accuſer to his face, 
and without giving him time, and all other means neceſſary, 
for defending himſelf againſt the articles laid to his charge: 
and, in the ſecond place, if the perſon accuſed was found 
innocent, to inflict the very ſame puniſhment upon the ac- 
cuſer, as the other was to have ſuffered had he been found 
guilty. (o) Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the juſt 
rigour which ought to be exerciſed on ſuch occaſions, One 
of the king's favourites, ambitious of getting a place poſ- 
ſeſſed by one of his beſt officers, endeavoured to make the 
king ſuſpe& the fidelity of that officer; and, to that end, 
ſent informations to court full of calumnies agaioſt him; 
perſuading himſelf that the king, from the great credit he 
had with his Majeſty, would believe the thing upon his 
bare word, without further examination. For ſuch is the 
general character of calumniators. They are afraid of 
evidence and light : they make it their buſineſs to ſhut out 
the innocent from all acceſs to the prince, and thereby put 


(m) Herod. I. vii. c. 194. 
(n) Tvovg ws re xurtp aurog n GopyTeph (pYROWMEN;G tu, tut. 
(0) Piodor. I. xv. p. 333336. | | 
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it out of their power to vindicate themſelres. The officer 
was impriſoned; but he deſired of the king, before he was 
condemned, that his cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers 
ordered to produce their evidence againſt him. The king 
did ſo; and as there was no proof but the letters which his 
enemy had writ againſt him, he was cleared, and his inno- 
cence fully juſtified by the three commiſſioners that ſat 
upon his trial ; all the king's indignation fell upon the 
perfidious accuſer, who had thus attempted to abuſe the 
favour and confidence of his royal maſter. This prince, 
who was very wiſe, and knew, that one of the true ſigns 
of a prudent government was to have the ſubjects ſtand 
more in fear of the * laws, than of informers, would have 
thought, that to have acted otherwiſe than he did, would 
have been a direct violation of the moſt common rules of 
+ natural equity and humanity ; it would have been opening 
a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenge; it would 
have been expoſing the honeſt ſimplicity of good and faithful 
ſubjects to the cruel malice of deteſtable informers, and 
arming theſe with the ſword of public authority ; in a word, 
it would have been diveſting the throne of the moſt noble 
privilege belonging to it, namely, of being a ſanctuary for 
innocence and juſtice, againſt violence and calumny. 
(p) There is upon record a ſtill more memorable exam- 
ple of firmneſs and love of juſtice, in another king of Perſia, 
before Artaxerxes; in him, I mean, whom the ſcripture 
calls Ahaſuerus, and who is thought to be the ſame as Da- 
rius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, from whom Haman had, by his 
earneſt ſolicitations, extorted that fatal edit, which was 
calculated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews 
throughout the Perſian empire in one day, When God 
had, by the means of Eſther, opened his eyes, he made 
haſte to make amends for his fault, not only by revoking 
his edict, and inflicting an exemplary puniſhment upon the 
impoſtor who had deceived him; but, which is more, by 


(p) Eſther iii. etc- 

Non jam delatores, ſed leges timentur. Plin. in paneg. Traj. 

+ Princeps, qui delatores non caſtigat, irritat. Sueton. in vit. Domit, 
C. 9. a | R - 
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a public acknow legement of his error; which ſhould be a 
pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, 
that far from debaſing their dignity, or weakening their 
authority thereby, they procure them both the more reſpect. 
After declaring, that it is but too common for calumniators 
to impoſe, by their miſrepreſentations and craftinels, on the 
goodneſs of their princes, whom their natural ſincerity in- 
duces to judge favourably of others; he is not aſhamed to 
acknowlege, that he had been ſo unhappy as to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be prejudiced by ſuch means againſt the Jews, who 
were his faithful ſubjects, and the children of the moſt 
high God, through whofe goodneſs he and his anceſtors 
had attained to the throne. 

(g) The Perſians were not only enemies of injuſtice, as 
we have now ſhown ; but alſo abhorred lying, which always 
was deemed amongſt them as a mean and infamous vice. 
What they eſteemed molt pitiful, next to lying, was to 
live upon truſt, or by borrowing. Such a kind of life 
ſeemed to them idle, ignominious, ſervile, and the more 


deſpicable, becauſe it makes people liars, 


SECT. IV. Their care of the provinces. 

IT. ſeems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order 
in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the 
magiſtrates and judges is nearly inſpected; and the very 
ſight of the throne is capable of keeping the ſubjects in awe, 
The-caſe is otherwiſe with reſpect to the provinces, where 
the diſtance from the ſovereign, and the hopes of impunity, 
may occaſion many miſdemeanors on the part of the ma- 
giſttates and officers, as well as great licentiouſneſs and 
diſorder on that of the people. In this the Perſian policy 
exerted itſelf with the greateſt care, and, we may alſo ſay, 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, (4. 
Ihe Perſian empire was divided into * an hundred and 
twenty-ſeven. governments, the governors whereof were 
called ſatrapae. Over them were appointed three principal 

(d) Herod. I. i. c. 138. | ; 


Authors differ about the number of governments or provinees, 
Xenoph, Cyrop. I. viii. p. 229, 232 
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miniſters, who inſpected their conduct, to whom they gare 
an account of all the affairs of their ſeveral provinces, and 
who were afterwards to make their report of the fame to 
the king. It was Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or 
rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, who put the go- 
vernment of the empire into this excellent method. Theſe 
ſalrapae were, by the very deſign of their office, each in 


his reſpectixe diſtri, to have the ſame care and regard 


for the intereſts of the people, as for thoſe of the prince : 
for it was a maxim with Cyrus, That no difference ought 
to be admitted between theſe two intereſts, which are ne- 
ceſſarily linked together; ſince neither the prople can be 
happy, unleſs the prince is powerful, and in a condition to 
defend them; nor the prince truly powerful, unleſs his 
people be happy. 

Theſe /a1rapat being the moſt conſiderable perſons in 
the kingdom, Cyrus aſhgned them certain funds and re- 
venues proportionable to their ſtation,” and the importance 
of their employments, He was willing they ſhould live no- 
bly in their reſpective provinces, that they might gain the 


_ reſpect of the nobility and common people within their ju- 


riſdiction; and for that reaſon, their retinue, their equipage, 
and their table, ſhould be anſwerable to their dignity, yet 
without exceeding the bounds of prudence and moderation, 

He himſelf was their model in this reſpect, as he defired 
they ſhould be to all perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank within the 
extent of their authority : ſo that the ſame order, which 
reigned in the prince 's court, might likewiſe proportionab- 
ly be obſerved in the courts of the ſatrapae, and in the 
noblemens families. And to prevent, as far as poſſible, all 
abuſes, which might be made of ſo.extenſive an authority 
28 that of the Jalrapae, the King reſerved to himſelf a- 
lone the nomination of them, and cauſed the governors 
of places, the commanders of the troops, and. other ſuch 
like officers, to depend immediately upon the prince him- 
ſelf; from whom alone they were to receive their orders 
and inſtructions; that, if the ſatrapae were inclined to a- 


buſe their power, they ern thoſe officers were 
Vor. II. T 
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ſo many overſcers and cenſors of their conduct. And to 
make this correſpondence, by letters, the more ſure and ex- 
peditious, the king cauſed poſt-houſes to be erected through · 
out all the empire, and appointed couriers, who travelled 
night and day, and made wonderful diſpatch. But I ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly on this article at the end of this 
ſection, that I may not break in upon the matter in hand. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the care of the provinces was 
vot entirely left to the ſatrapae and governors, The king 
himſelf took eogniſance of them in his own perſon ; being 
perſuaded, that the governing only by others, is but to go- 
vern by halves. An officer of the houſhold was ordered to 
repeat theſe words to the king every morning when he wak- 
ed: (r) Riſe, Sir, and think of diſcharging the daties, for 
awhich Oromaſdes has placed your upon the throne. Oro- 
maſdes was the principal god, antiently worſhipped by the 
Perſians. A good prince, ſays Plutarch in the account he 
gives of this cuſtom, has no occaſion for an officer to give 
him this daily admonition : his own heart, and the love he 
has for his people, are ſufficient monitors. 

(s) The king of Perſia thought himſelf obliged, accord- 
ing to the anticnt cuſtom eſtabliſhed in that country, from 
time to time perſonally to viſit all the provinces of his 
empire; being perſuaded, as Pliny ſays of Trajan, that 
the molt ſolid glory, and the moft exquiſite pleaſure a good 
prince can enjoy, is from time to time to let the people 
ſec their common father; to * reconcile the diſſenſions and 
mutual animoſities of rival cities ; to calm commotions or 
ſeditions among the people, and that not ſo much by the 
dint of power and ſeverity, as by reaſon and temper; to 
prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion in magiſtrates ; and cancel 
(t) Plut. ad princ. indoct. p. 780. (s) Xenoph. in oeconom. 
P. 228. 

* Reconciliare aemulas civitates, tumenteſque populos non imperio 
magis quam ratione compeſcere, intercedere iniquitatibusmagiſtratuum, 
anfetumque reddere quicquid fierĩ non oportuerit, poſtremo, velo- 
ciſſimi ſideris more, omnia inviſere, omnia audire, et undecumque in- 
2 ſtatim, velut numen, adeſſe et adſiſtere. Plin. in panegyr, 

. * 
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and reverſe whatever has been decreed againſt law and 
equity; in a word, like a beneficent planet, to ſhed his ſa- 
lutary influences univerſally, or rather, like a kind of divi- 
nity, to be preſent every where, to ſee, to hear, and know 
every thing, without rejecting any man's petition or com- 
plaint, e 

When the king was not able to viſit the provinces him - 
ſelf, he ſent, in his ſtead, ſome of the greateſt men of the 
kingdom, ſuch as were the moſt eminent for wiſdom and 
virtue, Theſe perſons were generally called the eyes and 
ears of the prince, becauſe, by their means, he ſaw and 
was informed of every thing, When theſe, or any other 
of his great miniſters, or the members of his council, were 
{aid to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an 
admonition to the king, that he had his miniſters, as we 
have the organs of our ſenſes, not that he ſhould lie ſtill 
and be idle, but act by their means; and to the miniſters, 
that they ought not to act for themſelves, but for the king 
their head, and for the advantage of the whole body-po- 
litic, 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king, or the 
commiſſioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly 
worthy of admiration, and ſhews how well they under- 
ſtood in thoſe days, wherein the wiſdom and ability of go- 
vernors conſiſt, The attention of the king and his miniſters, 
was not only employed upon great objects, as war, the re- 
venue, juſtice, and commerce; but matters of leſs impor- 
tance, as the ſecurity and beauty of towns and cities, the 
convenient habitation of the inhabitants, the reparations of 
high-roads, bridges, cauſeys, the keeping of woods and 
foreſts from being laid waſte and deſtroyed, and, above 
all, the improvement of agriculture, and the encouraging 
and promoting of all ſorts of trades, even to the loweſt 
and meaneſt of handicraft employments ; every thing, in 
ſhort, came within the ſphere of their policy, and was 
thought to deſerve their care and inſpection. And indeed, 
whatever belongs to the ſubjects, as well as the ſubjects 
themſelyes, is a part of the truſt committed to the head 
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of the commonwealth, and is intitled to his care, con- 
cern, and activity. His love for the commonweal is uni- 
verſal. It extends itſelf to all matters, and takes in e- 
very thing. It is the ſupport of private perſons, as well as 
of the public. Every province, every city, every family 
has a place in his heart and affections. Every thing in the 
kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him ; every thing 
challenges his attention and regard, | 
(t) I have already ſaid, that agriculture was one of the 
main things on which the Perſians beſtowed their care and 
attention. Indeed, one of the prince's firſt cares was, to 
make huſbandry flouriſh ; and thoſe ſatrapae, whoſe pro- 
vinces were the beſt cultivated, had the molt of his favour, 
And as there were oflices erected for the regulation of the 
military part of the goyernment; ſo were there likewiſe 
for the inſpecting their 1ufal labours and oeconomy. For 
theſe two cmployments had a near relation; the buſineſs 
of the one being to guard the country, and the other to 
cultivate'it, The prince protected both almoſt with the 
ſame degree of affection; becauſe both concurred, and 
wereequally neceflary for the public good. For if the lands 
cannot be cultivated without the aid and protection of ar- 
mies for their defence and ſecurity ; ſo neither can the 
ſoldiers, on the other hand, be fed and maintained with- 
out the labour of the huſbandmen, who cultivate the ground. 
It was with good reaſon therefore, that the prince, ſince 
it was impoſſible for himſelf to ſee into every thing, cauſ- 
ed an exact account to be given him, how every province 
and canton was cultivated ; that he might know whether 
each country brought forth abundantly ſuch fruits as it 
was capable of producing; that he deſcended fo far into 
thoſe particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the 
younger, as to inform himſelf, whether the private gar- 
gens of his ſubjects were well kept, and yielded plenty of 
fruit; that he rewarded the ſupetintendants and overſeers, 
yhoſe ptovinces or cantons were the beſt cultivated, aud 


70 IN, 
(t) Xenop. oecon. p. 92 7---830. | 


Is, cui curae ſant univerſa, nullam non reip. partem target 


ſui nutrit. Senec. lib, de clem, c. 13. 
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puniſhed the lazineſs and negligence of thoſe idle perſons, 
who did not labour and improve their grounds. Such a 
care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it na- 
turally tends to propagate riches and plenty throughout his 


| 

7 kingdom, and to beget a ſpirit of induſtry amongſt his ſub- 
- jects; which is the ſureſt means of preventing that increaſe 
7 of drones and idle fellows, that are ſuch a burden upon 


the public, and a diſhonour to the ſtate. 


e (u) Xenophon, in the next paſſage to this I have now 
d cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced 
0 as a ſpeaker therein, a very -noble encomium upon agri- 
» culture; which he repreſents as the employment in the 
7 world the moſt worthy of mens application, the moſt an- 


tient, and the moſt ſaitable to their nature; as the com- 
mon nurſe of perſons of all ages and conditions of life; as 
the ſource of health, ſtrength, plenty, riches, and a thou- 
ſand ſober delights and honeſt pleaſures ; as the miſtreſs 
and ſchool of ſobriety, temperance, juſtice, religion; and, 
in a word, of all kinds of virtues, both civil and military. 
After which he relates the fine ſaying of Lyſander the La- 
cedaemonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with the 
younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's own mouth, that 
he himſelf had planted ſeveral of the trees he was looking 
at, made the following anſwer : That the world had rea- 
ſon to extol the happineſs of Cyrus, whoſe virtue was as 
eminent as his fortune; and who, in the midſt of the great- 
eſt afluence, ſplendor, and magnificence, had yet preſery- 
ed a taſte ſo pure, and ſo conformable to right reaſon. 
(x) Cum Cyrus reſpondiſſet, Ego iſta ſum dimenſus, mei 
Junt ordines, mea deſcriptio, muliae etiam iſtarum arbo- 
rum mea manu ſunt ſutae: tum Lyſandrum, intuentem 
ejus purpuram, et nitorem corporis, ornatumque Perſi- 
cum multo auro, multiſque gemmis, dixiſg : *RecTtE vE- 


(u) Xenoph. oecon. p. 830---B33. (x) Cic. de ſenect. n. 59, 

In the original Greek there is ſtill a greater energy. Am 
pot Foxes, w Kvet, eviaruay kat ayadFoc yap ay rvnp tube, 
Thou art worthy, Cyrus, of that happineſs thou art poſſeſſed of; be- 
cauſe, with all thy affluence and proſperity, thou art alſo virtuous. 
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The MANNERS of 


RO TE, CYRE, BEATUM FERUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI 
TUX FORTUNA CONJUNCTA EST, How much 1s it to 
be wiſhed, that our young nobility, who, in the time of 
peace, do not know how to employ themſelves, had the 
like taſte for planting and agriculture, which ſurely, after 


ſuch an example as that of Cyrus, ſhould be thought no diſ- 


honour to their quality ; eſpecially if they would conſider, 
that for ſeveral ages it was the conſtant employment of the 
braveſt and moſt warlike people in the world ! The reader 
may eaſily perceive, that I mean the antient Romans. 


The invention of poſts and couriers, 


(y) I promiſed to give ſome account in this place of the 
invention of poſts and couriers. This invention is aſcribed 
to Cyrus: nor indeed can 1 find any mention of ſuch an eſ- 
tabliſhment before his time. As the Perſian empire, after 


its laſt conqueſts, was of a vaſt extent, and Cyrus required, 
that all his governors of provinces, and his chief command- 


ers of his troops, ſhould write to him, and give an exact 
account of every thing that paſſed in their ſeveral diſtricts 
and armies; in order to render that correſpondence the 
more ſure and expeditious, and to put himſelf into a con- 
dition of receiving ſpeedy intelligence of all occurrences and 
affairs, andof ſending his orders thereupon with expedition, 
he cauſed poſt-houſes to be built, and meſſengers to be ap- 
pointed in every province, Having computed how far a 
good horſe, with a briſk rider, could go in a day, without 
being ſpoiled, he had ſtables built in proportion at equal 
diſtances from each other,' and had them furniſhed with 
horſes, and grooms to take care of them, At each of theſe 
places he likewiſe appointed a polt-maſter, to receive the 
packets from the couriers as they arrived, and give them to 
others; and to take the horſes that had performed their 


ſtage, and to find freſh ones. Thus the poſt went conti- 


nually night and day, with extraordinary ſpeed ; nor did 
either rain or ſnow, heat or cold, or any inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, interrupt its progreſs. (z) Herodotus ſpeaks ol 
the ſame ſort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. 


(y) Xen. Cyrop. I. vil. p. 233+ (z) Her, 1. vii. 98, 1 7 
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Theſe couriers were called in the Perſian language, 
ey ſafoi . The ſuperintendency of the poſts became a con- 
ſiderable employment. (a) Darius, the laſt king of the an- 
tient Perſians, had it before he came to the crown. Xe- 
nophon takes notice, that this eſtabliſhment ſubſiſted in his 
time: which perfectly agrees with what is related in the 
book of Eſther concerning the edi& publiſhed by Aha- 
ſuerus in favour of the Jews ; which edict was carried 
through that vaſt empire with a rapidity that would have 
been impoſhble, without theſe poſts erected by Cyrus. 

The world is juitly ſurpriſed to find, that this eſtabliſh- 
ment of poſts and couriers, firſt invented in the eaſt by Cy- 
rus, and continued for ſo many ages afterwards by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, eſpecially conſidering the uſefulneſs of it to a go- 
vernment, ſhould never be imitated in the weſt, particular- 
ly by people fo expert in politics, as the Greeks and the 
Romans. - . 

It is more aſtoniſhing, that, where this invention was put 
in execution, it was not farther improved, and that the uſe 
of it was confined only to affairs of ſtate, without conſi- 
dering the many advantages the public might have reaped 
from it, by facilitating a mutual correſpondence, as wetl 
as the buſineſs of merchants and tradeſmen of all kinds ; 
by the expedition it would have procured to the affairs of 
private perſons ; the diſpatch of journeys, which required 
haſte; the eaſy communication between families, cities, 
and provinces ; and by the ſafety and conveniency of remit- 
ting money from one country to another, It is well known 
what difficulty people at a diſtance had then, and for ma- 
ny ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or to treat 
of affairs together ; being obliged either to ſend a ſervant 
on purpoſe, which could not be done without great charge 


(a) Plat. I. i. de fortun. Alex. p. 326. et in vit. Alex. p. 674. 
ubi pro aoyav3r;, legendum aoravIrc. 


Axe is derived from a word which in that language Ggnifies 
a ſervice rendered by compulſion. It is from thence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their verb ayſzpruriv, © compellere, cogere;” and the Latins, 
„nne.“ According to Suidas they were likewiſe called * aſ- 
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TUX FORTUNA CONJUNCTA EST, How much is it to ey 
be wiſhed, that our young nobility, who, in the time of ſide 
peace, do not know how to employ themſelves, bad the tien 
like taſte for planting and agriculture, which ſurely, after nop| 
ſuch an example as that of Cyrus, ſhould be thought no diſ- time 
honour to their quality; eſpecially if they would conſider, bool 
that for ſeveral ages it was the conſtant employment of the ſuer 
braveſt and moſt warlike people in the world ! The reader thro! 
may eaſily perceive, that I mean the antient Romans. been 
The invention of poſts and couriers, . 

(y) I promiſed to give ſome account in this place of the __ 
invention of poſts and couriers. This invention is aſcribed Mr” 
to Cyrus: nor indeed can I find any mention of ſuch an eſ- vers 
tabliſhment before his time, As the Perſian empire, after ly by 
its laſt conqueſts, was of a vaſt extent, and Cyrus required, Roms 
that all his governors of provinces, and his chief command- Iti 
ers of his troops, ſhould write to him, and give an exact in exe 


account of every thing that paſſed in their ſeveral diſtricts ef a» 
and armies; in order to render that correſpondence the 
more ſure and expeditious, and to put himſelf into a con- 
dition of receiving ſpeedy intelligence of all occurrences and 
affairs, and of ſending his orders thereupon with expedition, 
he cauſed poſt-houſes to be built, and meſſengers to be ap- 
pointed in every province, Having computed how far a 
good horſe, with a briſk rider, could go in a day, without 
being ſpoiled, he had ſtables built in proportion at equal 
diſtances from each other, and had them furniſhed with 
horſes, and grooms to take care of them, At each of theſe 
places he likewiſe appointed a polt-maſter, to receive the 
packets from the couriers as they arrived, and give them to 
others; and to take the horſes that had performed their 
ſtage, and to find freſh ones. Thus the poſt went conti- 
nually night and day, with extraordinary ſpeed ; nor did 
either rain or ſnow, heat or cold, or any inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, interrupt its progreſs. (z) Herodotus ſpeaks of 
the ſame ſort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. 


(y) Xen. Cyrop. I. viii. p. 232. (z) Her, I. vii. 98. | 
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Theſe couriers were called in the Perſian language, 
aft . The ſupe rintendency of the poſts became a con- 
ſiderable employment. (a) Darius, the laſt king of the an- 
tient Perſians, had it before he came to the crown. Xe- 
nophon takes notice, that this eſtabliſhment ſubſiſted in his 
time.: which perfectly agrees with what is related in the 
book of Eſther concerning the edi& publiſhed by Aha- 
ſuerus in favour of the Jews ; which edict was carried 
through that vaſt empire with a rapidity that would have 
been impoſſible, without theſe poſts erected by Cyrus. 

The world is juſtly ſurpriſed to find, that this eſtabliſh. 
ment of poſts and couriers, firſt invented in the eaſt by Cy- 
rus, and continued for ſo many ages afterwards by his ſuc- 
ceflors, eſpecially conſidering the uſefulneſs of it to a go- 
vernment, ſhould never be imitated in the weſt, particular- 
ly by people fo expert in politics, as the Greeks and the 
Romans. X ; 

It is more aſtoniſhing, that, where this invention was put 
in execution, it was not farther improved, and that the uſe 
of it was confined only to affairs of ſtate, without conſi- 
dering the many advantages the public might have reaped 
from it, by facilitating a mutual correſpondence, as wetl 
as the buſineſs of merchants and tradeſmen of all kinds ; 
by the expedition it would have procured to the affairs of 
private perſons ; the diſpatch of journeys, which required 
haſte; the eaſy communication between families, cities, 
and provinces ; and by the ſafety and conveniency of remit- 
ting money from one country to another, It is well known 
what difficulty people at a diſtance had then, and for ma- 
ny ages afterwards, to communicate any neus, or to treat 
of affairs together; being obliged either to ſend a ſervant 
on purpoſe, which could not be done without great charge 


(a) Plut. I. i. de fortun. Alex. p. 326. et in vit. Alex. p. 674. 
ubi pro aπνννα , legendum agr. 


Ay is derived from a word which in that language ſignifies 
a ſervice rendered by compulſion. It is from thence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their verb a) fate. compellere, cogere;ꝰ and the Latins, 
"2s, x5 of According to Suidas they were likewiſe called © af- 
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and loſs of time; or to wait for the departure of ſome o- fout 
ther perſon that was going into the province, or country, on t 
whither they had letters to ſend ; which method was liable the 
to numberleſs diſappointments, accidents, and delays, the 
At preſent we enjoy this general conveniency at a ſmall ber 
expence ; but we do not thoroughly conſider the advantage ſaid 1 
of it; the want whereof would make us fully ſenſible of to th 
our happineſs in this reſpect. France is indebted for it to verſit 
the univerſity of Paris, which I cannot forbear obſerving from 
here: I hope the reader will excuſe the digreſſion. The of Fr: 
univerſity of Paris, being formerly the ogly one in the king- year t 
dom, and having a great number of ſcholars reſorting to her hvres, 
from all parts of the kingdom, did, for their ſakes and con- It i 
veniency, eſtabliſh meſſengers; whoſe buſineſs was, not on- to whi 
ly to bring cloaths, ſilver and gold for the ſtudents, but like- luſtre, 
| wiſe to carry bags of law - proceedings, informations, and bounty 
inqueſts; to conduct all forts of perſons indifferently to, or ſhamef 
from Paris, finding them both horſes and diet; as alſo to in ſome 
carry letters, parcels, and packets for the public, as well as it w: 
as the univerſity. become 
In the univerſity-regiſters of the four nations, as they ſeſſors, 
are called, of the faculty of arts, theſe meſſengers are of- thing ; 
ten ſtyled nuntii volantes, to lignify the great ſpeed and bec bene 
diſpatch they were obliged to make, | 
I be ſtate then is indebted to the univerſity of Paris for 8. 
the invention and eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengers and Tax 


letter-carriers. And it was at her own charge and expence MW him is th 
that ſhe erected theſe offices; to the ſatisfaction both of WM tnable hi 
our kings and the public. She has moreover maintained diers, ar 
and ſupported them ſince the year 1576, againſt all the things re 
various attempts of the farmers, which has coſt her im- WW reaſonahl, 
menſe ſums, For there never were any ordinary royal meſ· ¶ dignity of 
ſengers, till Henry III. firſt eſtabliſhed them in the year ¶ procure re 
1576, by his edi& of November, appointing them in the WW Theſe are 
ſame cities as the univerſity had theirs in, and granting them WM ſion for th 
the ſame rights and privileges, as the kings, his predecel- WW As the pub 
ſors, had granted the meſſengers of the univerſity. -:*: WM Expences | 
The univerſty never had any other fund, or ſupport, they (b) Qui 
the profits atiſing from the polt-office, And it is upon w About 8 
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foundation of the ſame revenue, that king Lewis XV, now 
on the throne, by his decree of the council of ſtate, of 
the 1 4th of April 1719, and by his letters patent, bearing 
the ſame date, regiſtered in parliament and in the cham- 
ber of accounts, has ordained, that in all the colleges of the 
ſaid univerſity the ſtudents ſhall be taught gratis; and has 
to that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the uni- 
verſity an eight and twentieth part of the revenue ariung 
from the general leaſe or farm of the polis and meſſengers 
of France: which eight and twentieth part amounted that 
year to the ſum of one hundred and eighty · four thouſand 
livres, or thereabouts *. 

It is not therefore without reaſon, that the univerſity, 
to whom this regulation has reſtored a part of ber antient. 
luitre, reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new founder, whoſe 
bounty has at length delivered her from the unhappy and 
ſhameful neceflity of receiving wages for her labours; which 
in ſome meaſure diſhonoured the dignity of her profeſſion, 
as it was contrary to that noble, difintereſted ſpirit, which 
becomes it. And, indeed, the labour of maſters and pro+ 
ſeſſors, who inſtru others, onght not to be given for no- 
thing; but neither ought it to be fold. (b) Nec venire 
boc beneficium oportet, nec perire, 


Sect, V. Adminiſtration of the revenues. 


Tux prince is the ſword and buckler of the ſtate ; by 
him is the peace and tranquillity thereof ſecared, But to 
enable him for theſe ends, he has occaſion for arms, fol- 
diers, arſenals, fortified towns, and ſhips; and all theſe 
things require great expences. It is, moreover, juſt and 
reaſonable, that the king have where-withal to ſupport the 
dignity of the crown, and the majeſty of empire ; as alſo to 
procure reverence and reſpect to his perſon and authority, 
Theſe are the two principal reaſons that have given occa- 
lon for the exaRing of tribute and impoſition of taxes, 
As the public advantage, and the neceſſity of defraying the 
expences of the ſtate, have been the firlt cauſes of theſe 


(b) Quintil. I. xii. c. 5. 
About 85001. Sterling. 
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burdens ; ſo ought they likewiſe to be the conſtant ſtan- 
dard of their uſe, Nor is there any thing in the world more 
juſt and reaſonable than ſuch impoſitions ; ſince every pri- 
vate perſon ought to think himſelf very happy, that he can 
purchaſe his peace and ſecurity at the expence of ſo ſlen- 
der a contribution, | 

(c) The revenues of the Perſian kings conſiſted partly 

in monies impoſed upon the people; and partly in their 
being furniſhed with ſeveral of the products of the earth 
in kind; as corn, and other proviſions, forage, horſes, ca- 
mels, or whatever rarities each particular province afford- 
ed. (d) Strabo relate that the /atrapa of Armenia ſent 
regularly every year to the king of Perſia, his maſter, twen- 
ty thouſand young colts. By this we may form a judgment 
of the other levies in the ſeveral provinces. But we are 
to conſider, that the tributes were only exacted from the 
conquered nations; for the natural ſubjects, that is, the 
Perſians, were exempt from all impoſitions. Nor was the 
cuſtom of impoſing taxes, and of determining the ſums each 
province was yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of 
Darius: at which time, the pecuniary impoſitions, as near 
as we can judge from the computation made by Herodotus, 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted to near 
forty-four millions French money“. 

(e) The place wherein was kept the-public treaſure, was 
called in the Perſian language Gaza. There were treaſures 
of this kind at Suſa, at Perſepolis, at Paſargada, at Damaſ- 
cus, and other cities. The gold and filver were there kept 
in ingots, and coined into money, according as the King had 
occaſion. The money chiefly uſed by the Perſians, was of 
gold; and called Daricus, from the name of f Darius, 
who firſt cauſed them to be coined, with his image on one 
fide, and an archer on the reverſe. The Daric is ſome- 
times alſo called Stater aureus, becauſe the weight of it, 
like that of the Attic Stater, was two drachms of gold, 

(e) Herod. I. iii. c. 89----97. (d) lib. xi. p. 530. 

(e) Q. Cur. I. iti. c. 12. 

* About two millions Sterling. L 


+ Darius the Mede, otherwiſe called Cyaxares, is ſuppoſed to hare 
been the firſt who cauſed this money to be coined, 
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which were equivalent to twenty drachms of ſilver, and 
conſequently were worth ten livres of French money, 

(f) Beſides theſe tributes, which were paid in money, 
there was another contribution made in kind, by furniſh- 


. ing victuals and proviſions for the king's table, and houſ- 
hold; grain, forage, and other neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtence 
y of his armies; and horſes for the remounting of his caval- 
r ry. This contribution was impoſed upon the ſixſcore ſa- 
h trapies, or provinces, each of them furniſhing ſuch a part 
MR as they were ſeverally taxed at. Herodotus obſerves, that 
& the province of Babylon, the largeſt and wealthieſt of them 
nt all, did alone furniſh the whole contribution for the ſpace 
N- of four months, and conſequently bore a third part of the 
nt burden of the whole impoſition, whilſt all the reſt of A- 
0 fa together did but contribute the other two thirds, 
the By what has been already ſaid on this ſubject, we ſee 


the the kings of Perſia did not exact all their taxes and impoſi- 
the I tions in money, but were content to levy a part of them in 
money, and to take the reſt in ſuch products and commodi- 
ties as the ſeveral provinces afforded : which is a proof of 
the great wiſdom, moderation, and humanity of the Perſian 
government, Without doubt they had obſerved, how 
difficult it often is for the people, eſpecially in countries 
at a diſtance from commerce, to convert their goods into 
money without ſuffering great loſſes : whereas nothing can 
tend ſo much to the rendering of taxes eaſy, and to ſhel- 
ter the people from vexation and trouble, as well as ex- 
pence, as the taking in payment from each country ſuch 
fruits and commodities as that country produceth; by 
which means the contribution becomes eaſy, natural, and 
equitable, 

(g) There were likewiſe certain cantons aſſigned and 
ſet apart for the maintaining of the Queen's toilet and war- 
drobe; one for her girdle, another for her veil, and ſo on 
for the reſt of her veſtments: and theſe cantons, which 
vere of great extent, ſince one of them contained as much 
ground as a man could walk over in a day; theſe cantons, 
ay, took their names from the particular uſe, or part of 


(t) Her, I. iii. c. 91.97. et l. 1. c. 192. (g) Plat. in Alcib. p. 123. 
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the garments to which they were appropriated; and were tion 
accordingly called, one the Queen girdle, another /e and 
Dueen's veil, and fo on, In Plato's time, the ſame cuſtom from 
continued among the Perſians. Cyru 


(h) The way of the King's giving penſions in thoſe days "ts 
to ſuch perſons as he had a mind to gratify, was exactly 


like what I have obſerved concerning the queen, We read, (* 
that the king of Perſia aſſigned the revenue of four cities to cer 
Themiſtocles; one of which was to ſupply bim with wine, Gene: 
another with bread, the third with meats for his table, of tw, 
and the fourth with his cloaths and furniture, (1) Before or wa 
that time, Cyrus had acted in the ſame manner with Py- which 
tharchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a particular conſide- mans, 
ration, and to whom he gave the revenue of ſeven cities. appoin 
In following times, we find many inſtances of a like nature, diſpent 
the cri 
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Of their War. that th 


＋ HE people of Aſia in general were naturally of a war- yy 
| like diſpoſition, and did not want courage; but in be the | 
time they all grew effeminate through luxury and pleaſure, e 
When 1 ſay all, I muſt be underſtood to except the Perli- W £1. 4% 
ans, who, even before Cyrus, as well as in his reign, had WF men dies 
the reputation of being a people of a very military genius, eſtabliſh; 
The ſituation of their country, which is rugged and moun WM g ouſand 
tainous, might be one reaſon of their hard and frugal man · ¶ guard 
ner of living; which is a thing of no little importance for by the " 
the forming of good ſoldiers. But the good education which gular col 
the Perſians gave their youth, was the chief cauſe of the ¶ of men, a 
courage and martial ſpirit of that people. | ſand, def 
With reſpe& therefore to the manners, and particular. WW ſon. TI. 
ly to the article which I am now treating of, we muſt make 
ſome diſtinction between the diſſerent nations of Aſia. $0 


that in the following account of military affairs, what per r The o. 
fection and excellence you find in the rules and principle *©Wtar, 
of war, is to be applied only to the Perſians, as th (k) strab 
were in Cyrus's reign: the reſt belongs to the other m [2 ad 

ere 


(h) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 127. (i) Athen. I. i. P. 30, Yor, 1 
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e tions of Aſia, the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, 
K and to the Perſians likewiſe, after they had degenerated 
m from their antient valour, which happened not long after 
Cyrus, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. j 
(3 I. Their entrance into the ſervice, or into military 
ly diſcipline. 
d, (K) The Perſians were trained up to the ſervice from 
to their tender years, by paſſing through different exerciſes, 
ne, Generally ſpeaking, they ſerved in the armies, from the age 
le, of twenty to fifty years. And whether they were in peace 
ore or war, they always wore ſwords, as our gentlemen do, 
Py* which was never practiſed among the Greeks or the Ro- 
de- mans. They were obliged to liſt themſelves at the time 
ies, appointed; and it was eſteemed a crime to deſire to be 


ure, diſpenſed with in that reſpect, as will be ſeen hereafter, by 
the cruel treatment given by Darius and Xerxes (I) to two 
young noblemen, whoſe fathers had deſired, as a favour, 
that their ſons might be permitted to ſtay at home, for 
a comfort to them in their old age, 

(m) Herodotus ſpeaks of a body of troops appointed to 
be the king's guard, which were called immortal, becauſe 
this body, which conſiſted of ten thouſand, perpetually ſub- 
ſiſted, and was always complete: for as ſoon as any of the 
men died, another was immediately put into his place. The 
eſtabliſnment of this body probably began with the ten 
thouſand men ſent for by Cyrus out of Perſia to be his 
guard, They were diſtinguiſhed from all the other troops 
by the richneſs of their armour, and (till more by their ſin- 
gular courage. (n) Quintus Curtius mentions alſo this body 
of men, and another body beſides, conſiſting of fifteen thou- 
ſand, deſigned in like manner to be a guard to the king's per- 
ſon, The latter were called Doryphori, or the Lancers. 


Il. Their armour, 
The ordinary arms of the Perſians were, a ſabre, or 
ſcymitar, acinaces, as it is called in Latin; a kind of dag- 
(K) Strab. I. xv. p. 734.; Am. Mar. I. xxiii. ſab finem. 


(I) Herod. I. iv. et vi.; Sen. de ira, I. iii. c. 16. et 17. 
(m) Herod. 1, vii, c. 83. (n) 1. iii, e. 3. 
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ger, which hung in their belt on the right ſide; a javelin, 
or half- pike, having a ſharp- pointed iron at the end. 

It ſeems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one 
to fling, and the other to ſight with. They made great 


uſe of the bow, and of the quiver in which they carried 


their arrows. The ſling was not unknown amongſt them; 
but they did not ſet much value upon it. 

It appears from ſeveral paſſages in antient authors, that 
the Perſians wore no helmets, but only their common caps, 
which they called tiaras, This is particularly ſaid of Cyrus 
the younger, and of his army (o). And yet the ſame au- 
thors, in other places, make mention of their helmets; 
from whence we muſt conclude, that their cuſtom had 
changed according to the times. 

The foot for the moſt part wore cuĩraſſes made of braſs, 
which were ſo artificially fitted to their bodies, that they 
were noimpediment to the motion and agility of their limbs ; 
no more than the vambraces, or other pieces of armour, 
which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horſemen, 
Their horſes themſelves for the moſt part had their faces, 
breaſts, and flanks covered with braſs. Theſe were what 
are called equi cataphracti, barbed horſes, 

Authors differ very much about the form and faſhion 
of their ſhields, At firſt they made uſe of very ſmall and 
light ones; made only of twigs of oſier, gerra. But it 
appears from ſeveral paſſages, that they bad alſo ſhields 
of braſs, which were of a great length. 

We have already obſerved, that in the firſt ages the light- 
armed ſoldiers, that is, the archers, ſlingers, etc. compoſed 
the bulk of the armies amongſt the Perſians and Medes. 
Cyrus, who had found by experience, that ſuch troops were 
only fit for ſkirmiſhing, or fighting at a diſtance, and who 
thought it moſt advantageous to come directly to cloſe fight; 
he, I ſay, for theſe reaſons, made a change in his army, and 
reduced thoſe light-armed troops to a very few, arming the 
far greater number at all points, like the reſt of the army, 


(o) De exped, Cyr, I. i. p. 263. 
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III. Chariots armed with ſcythes. 


(p) Cyrus introduced a conſiderable change likewiſe with 
reſpe& to the chariots of war. Theſe had been in uſe a 
long while before his time, as appears both from Homer 
and the ſacred writings. Theſe chariots had only two 
wheels, and were generally drawn by four horſes a-breaſt, 
with two men in each; one of diſtinguiſhed birth and valour, 
who fought, and the other only for driving the chariot. 
Cyrus thought this method, which was very expenſive, was 
but of little ſervice ; ſince, for the equipping of three hun- 
dred chafiots, were required twelve hundred horſes, and 
{ix hundred men ; of which there were but three hundred 
who really fought, the other three hundred, though all 
men of merit and diſtinction, and capable of doing great 
ſervice, if otherwiſe employed, ſerving only as charioteers, 
or drivers. To remedy this inconvenience, he altered 
the form of the chariots, and doubled the number of the 
fighting men that rode in them, by putting the drivers in- 
to a condition to fight, as well as the others. 

He cauſed the wheels of the chariots to be made ſtronger, 
that they ſhould not be ſo eaſily broken; and their axle- 
trees to be made longer, to make them the more ſirm and 
ſteady. At each end of the axle tree he cauſed ſeythes 
to be faſtened that were three feet long, and placed horizon- 
tally; and cauſed other ſcythes to be fixed under the ſame 
axle-tree with their edges turned to the ground, that they 
might cut in pieces men, or horſes, or whatever the impe- 
tuous violence of the chariots ſhould overturn, (q) It ap- 
pears from ſeveral paſſages in authors, that in after times, 
belides all this, they added two long iron-ſpikes at the 
end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the 
way; and that they armed the hinder part of the chariot 
with ſeveral rows of ſharp knives, to hinder any one from 
mounting behind. 

| Theſe chariots were in uſe for many ages in all the eaſt- 
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ern countries. They were looked upon as the principal 


(p) Ren, Cyr, J. l P+ 153. (q) Liv. 5 XXXVU, u. 47. 
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ſtrength of the armies, as the moſt certain cauſes of the 9 

victory, and as an apparatus the moſt capable of all other lated 

to ſtrike the enemy with conſternation and terror, by f 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the ing t 

people found the inconveniencies of them, and at length work 

laid them aſide, For to reap any advantage from them, ment 

it was neceſſary to fight in vaſt large plains, where the ſoil horta 

was very even, and where there were no rivulets, gutters, mode 

1 woods, nor vineyards. gener 
: In after times ſeveral methods were invented to render treme 
uy theſe chariots abſolutely uſeleſs, (r) It was enough to cut a uſuall 
4 ditch in their way, which immediately ſtopped their courſe, their i 
1 Sometimes an able and experienced general, as Eumenes of arn 
3 in the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would 2nd ex 
ol attack the chariots with a detachment of lingers, archers, make 1 
WM and ſpearmen; who, ſpreading themſelves on all ſides, in time 
5 would pour ſuch a ſtorm of tones, arrows, and lances up- Wh 
3M on them, and at the ſame time fall a-ſhouting fo loud with orderec 
5 the whole army, that they terriſied the horſes of the cha- neſs, as 
iN riots, and occaſioned ſuch a diſorder and confuſion among to quit 
11 them, as often made them turn about and run foul upon MW cuſtom 
3 their own forces, (s) At other times they would render though 
0 the chariots ineffectual and inactive, only by marching over rounded 
n | the ſpace, which ſeparated the two armies, with an ex- vent bei 
SG. traordinary ſwiftneſs, and advancing ſuddenly upon the I not be fe 
"4h enemy. For the ſtrength and execution of the chariots ¶ uſually c 
58 proceeded from the length of their courſe, which was WW a bank 
6: what gave that impetuoſity and rapidity to their motion, times the 
* without which they were but very feeble and inſignificant. W ſtakes di 
1 It was after this manner, that the Romans under Sylla, at By wh 
1 the battle of Chaerona, defeated and put to flight the and of th 
enemy's chariots, by raiſing loud peals of laughter, as if mies, we 
they had been at the games of the eircus, and by crying Nothing c 
out, that they ſhould ſend more. of it in ſe 

IV. Their diſcipline in peace as well as war, = I be 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect, than the diſcipline 

and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in a) Diod. 
peace or war, OM Io pac 


(r) Liv. I. zxxvii. n. 4x, (s) Plut. in Syl. p. 463, 
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The methods uſed by that great prince, as is fully re- 
lated in Xenophon's Cyropaedia, in order to form his troops 
by frequent exerciſes, to inure them to fatigue, by keep- 
ing them contmually breathing and employed. in laborious 
works; to prepare them for real battles, by mock engage · 
ments; to fire them with courage and reſolution, by ex- 


hortations, praiſes and rewards: all this, I fay, is a perfect 


model for all who have the command of troops; to which, 
generally ſpeaking, peace and tranquillity become ex- 
tremely pernicious : for a relaxation of diſcipline, which 
uſually enſues, enervates thr. vigour of the foldiers ; and 
their inaction blunts that edge of courage, which the motion 
of armies, and the approach of enemies, infinitely ſharpen 
and excite. * A wiſe prefcience of the future ought to 
make us prepare in time of peace whatever will be needful 
in time of war. | 

Whenever the Perſian armies. marched, every thing was 
ordered and carried on with as much regularity and exa&t- 
neſs, as on a daꝶ of battle; not a ſoldier or officer daring 
to quit his rank, or remove from the colours. It was the 
cuſtom amangſt all Abatics, whenever they encamped, 
though but for a day or a night, to kave their camp ſur- 
rounded with pretty deep ditches. This they did, to pre- 
vent being ſurpriſed by the enemy, and that they might 
not be forced to engage againſt their inclinations. (t) They 
uſually contented themſelves with covering their camp with 
a bank of earth dug out of theſe ditches ; though ſome - 
times they fortified them with good paliſado's, and long 
{takes driven into the ground. ; 

By what has been faid of their difcipline in time of peace, 
and of their manner of marching and incamping their ar- 
mies, we may judge of their exactneſs on a day of battle. 
Nothing can be more wonderfut than the accounts we have 
of it in'feveral parts of rhe Cyropaedia. No fingle family 
can be better regulated, or pay a more ſpeedy and exact 
obedience to the firſt ſignal, than the whole army of Cyrus, 

(t) Diod. I. i. p. 24, 25. | =” 
. —— Metuenſque futuri, MY 

In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit jdonea bello, Nox. fatyr. 2. I. 2» 
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He had long accuſtomed them to that prompt obedience, 
on which the ſucceſs of all enterprizes depends. For what 
avails the beſt head in the world, if the arms do not act 
conformably, and follow its directions? At firſt he had 
uſed ſome ſeverity, which is neceſſary in the beginning, in 
order to eſtabliſh a good diſcipline : but this ſeverity was 
always accompanied with reaſon, and tempered with kind- 
neſs. The example of their “ leader, who was the firſt 
upon all duty, gave weight and authority to his diſcourſe, 
and ſoftened the rigor of his commands. The unalterable 
rule he laid down to himſelf, of granting nothing but to 


merit only, and of refuſing every thing to favour, was a 


ſare means of keeping all the officers attached to their du- 
ty, and of making them perpetually vigilant and careful, 
+ For there is nothing more diſcouraging to perſons of that 
profeſſion, even to thoſe who love their prince and their 
country, than to ſee the rewards, to which the dangers they 
have undergone, and the blood they have ſpilt, intitle them, 
conferred upon others. Cyrus had the art of inſpiring his 
common ſoldiers even with a zeal for diſcipline and order, 
by firſt inſpiring them with a love for their country, for 
their honour, and their fellow - citizens; and above all, by 
endearing himſelf to them, by his bounty and liberality, 
Theſe are the true methods of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting 
military diſcipline in its full force and vigour. 


V. Their order of battle. 


As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus's 
time, all their wars were little elſe but field-expeditions: 
for which reaſon, that wiſe prince found out, by his own 
reflection and experience, that nothing contributed more 
to victory than a numerous and good cavalry; and that the 
gaining of one ſingle pitched battle was often attended with 
the conqueſt of a whole kingdom. Accordingly we ſee, that 
having found the Perſian army entirely deſtitute of that 

Dux, cultu levi, capite intecto, in agmine, in laboribus frequens 
adeſſe: laudem ſtrenuis, ſolatium invalidis, exemplum omnibus oſten- 
dere. Tacit. Annal. I. xiii. c. 35. 

4 Cecidiſſe in irritum labores, {i praemia periculorum ſoli aſſequaty 
tur, qui pericubs non affuerunt. Tacit. hiſt, lib, i, cap. 53. 
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important and neceſſary ſuccour, he turned all his thoughts 
towards remedying that defect; and ſo far ſucceeded, by 


his great application and activity, as to form a body of 


Perſian cavalry, which became ſuperior to that of his ene- 
mies, in goodneſs at leaſt, if not in number (u). There 
were ſeveral breeds of horſes in Perſia and Media: but 
in the latter province, thoſe of a place, called Niſea, were 
the moſt eſteemed ; and it was from thence the king's (table 
was furniſhed, We ſhall now examine what uſe they made 
of their cavalry and infantry, | 

The celebrated battle of Thymbraea may ſerve to give 
us a juſt notion of the taQtics of the antients in the days of 
Cyrus, and to ſhew how far their ability extended either 
in the uſe of arms, or the diſpoſition of armies. 

They knew, that the moſt adyantageous order of battle 
was, to place the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry, 
which conſiſted chiefly of the cuiraſfiers, on the two wings 
of the army, By this diſpoſition the flanks of the foot 
were covered; and the horſe were at liberty to act and 
extend themſelves, as occaſion ſhould require. 

They likewiſe underſtood the neceſſity of drawing out an 
army into ſeveral lines, in order to ſupport one another ; 
becauſe otherwiſe, one ſingle line might eaſily be pierced 
through and broken ; ſo would not be able to rally, and 
conſequently the army would be left without reſource, For 
which reaſon, they formed the firſt line of foot heavily 
armed, * twelve men deep, who, on the firſt onſet, made 
uſe of the half-pike ; and afterwards, when the fronts of 
the two armies came cloſe together, engaged the enemy 
body to body, with their ſwords or ſcymitars. 

The ſecond line conſiſted of ſuch men as were lightly 
armed, whoſe manner of fighting was to fling their javelins 
over the heads of the firſt, Theſe javelins were made of 
heavy wood, were pointed with iron, and were flung with 


great violence, The deſign of them was to put the enemy · 


into diſorder, before they came to cloſe fight. 
The third line conſiſted of archers, whoſe bows being 
(u) Herod. I. vii. c. 40.; Strab. I. xi. p. 530. 

Before Cyrus's time it was of twenty-four men. 
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bent with the utmoſt force, carried their arrows over the 
heads of the two preceeding lines, and extremely annoyed 
the enemy. Theſe archers were ſometimes mixed with 
flingers, who ſlung great ſtones with a terrible force : but, 
in after time, the Rhodians, inſtead of ſtones, made uſe of 
leaden bullets, which the ſlings carried a great deal farther, 

A fourth line, formed of men in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the firſt, formed the rear of the main body. This 
line was intended for the ſupport of the others, and to 
keep them to their duty, in caſe they gave way. It ferv- 
ed likewiſe for a rear-guard, and a body of reſerve to re- 
pulſe the enemy, if they ſhould happen to penetrate fo far, 

They had, beſides, moving towers, carried upon huge 
waggons, drawn by ſixteen oxen each, in which were twen- 
ty men, whoſe buſineſs was to diſcharge ſtones and jave- 
lins. Theſe were placed in the rear of the whole army, 
behind the body of reſerve, and ſerved to ſupport their 
troops, when they were driven by the enemy, and to fa- 
vour their rallymg when in diſorder, bes 

They made great uſe too of their chariots armed with 
ſeythes, as we have already obſerved. Theſe they generally 
placed in the front of the battle, and ſome of them, at 
certain times, upon the flanks of the army ; or when they 
had any reaſon to fear their being ſurrounded, 

Thus far, and not much farther, did the antients carry 
their knowlege in the military art, with reſpect to their 
battles and engagements. But we do not find they had any 
{kill in chuling advantageous poſts, in ſeaſonably poſſeſſing 
themſelves of a favourable country, of bringing the war 
into a cloſe one; of making uſe of defiles and narrow paſ- 
ſes, either to moleſt the enemy in their march, or to co- 
ver themſelves from their attacks; of laying artſul am- 
buſcades ; of protracting a campaign to a great length by 
wiſe delays; and of not fuffering a ſuperior enemy to, force 
them to a deciſive action, and of reducing him to the ne- 
ceſſity of preying upon himſelf through the want of forage 
and proviſions. Neither do we ſee, that they bad much re- 
gard to the defending of their right and left with rivers, 
marlhes, or mountains: and by that means to make ths 
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front of a ſmaller army equal to that of another much more 
numerous; and to put it out of the enemy's power to ſur- 
round or flank them, 

Yet, in Cyrus's firſt campaign againſt the Armenians, 
and afterwards againſt the Babylonians, there ſeem to have 
been ſome beginnings, and a kind of eſſays of this art; but 
they were not improved, or carried to any degree of per- 
fection, in thoſe days, Time, reflection, and experience, 
made the great commanders in after-ages acquainted with 
theſe precautions and ſubtleties of war : and we have al- 
ready ſthewn, in the wars of the Carthaginians, what uſe 
Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both nati- 
ons made of them, | 


VI. Their manner of atlacking and defending ſtrong 
places. 


The antients both deviſed and executed all that could 
be expected from the nature of the arms known in their 
days, as alſo from the force and the variety of engines then 
in uſe, either for attacking or defending fortified places. 


I. Their way of attacking places. 


The firlt method of attacking a place was by blockade. 
They inveſted the town with a wall built quite round it, 
and in which, at proper diſtances, were made redoubts and 
places of arms; and between the wall and the town they 
dug a deep trench, which they ſtrongly fenced with pali- 
ſadoes, to hinder the beſieged from going out, as well as 
to prevent ſuccours or proviſions from being brought in. 
In this manner they waited till famine did what they could 
not effect by force or art. From hence proceeded the length 


of the ſieges related by the antients; as that of“ Troy, 


which laſted ten years; that of Azoth by Pfammeticus, 
which laſted twenty; that of Nineveh, where we find Sar- 
danapalus defended himſelf for the ſpace of ſeven. And 
Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babylon, where 
they had laid in a ſtock of proviſions for twenty years, if 
he had not uſed a different method for taking it. 


* Homer makes no mention of the ram, or any warlike engine, 
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As they found blockades extremely tedious, from their 
duration, they invented the method of ſcaling ; which was 
done by a raiſing a great number of ladders againſt the 
walls, by means whereof a great many files of ſoldiers might 
climb up together, and force their way in. 

To render this method of ſcaling impracticable, or at 
leaſt ineffectual, they made the walls of their city extreme- 
ly high, and the towers, wherewith they were flanked, ſtill 
conliderably higher, that the ladders of the beſiegers might 
not be able to reach the top of them. This obliged them 
to find out ſome other way of getting to the top of ramparts; 
and this was building moving towers of wood, ſtill higher 
than the walls, and by approaching them with thoſe wood- 
en towers, On the top of theſe towers, which formed a 
kind of platform, was placed a competent number of ſol- 
diers, who, with darts and arrows, and the aſſiſtance of 
their baliſtae and catapultae, ſcoured the ramparts, and 
cleared them of the defenders; and then, from a lower 
ſtage of the tower, they Jet down a kind of draw-bridge, 
which reſted upon the wall, and gave the ſoldiers admittance, 

A third method, which extremely ſhortened the length 
of their ſieges, was that of the battering-ram, by which 
they made breaches in the walls, and opened themſelves a 
paſſage into the places beſieged. This battering-ram was 
a vaſt thick beam of timber, with a ſtrong head of iron or 
braſs at the end of it; which was puſhed with the utmoſt 
force againſt the walls. There were ſeveral kinds of them; 
but I ſhall give a more ample and particular account of 
theſe, as well as of other warlike engines, in another place, 

They had (till a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of ſapping and undermining ; and this was 
done two different ways: that is, either to carry on a ſub- 
terraneaa path quite under the walls, into the heart of the 
city, and ſo open themſelves a paſſage and entrance into it; 
or elſe, after they had ſapped the foundation of the wall, 
and put ſupporters under it, to fill the ſpace with all ſorts 
of combuſtible matter, and then to ſet that matter on fire, 
in order to burn down the ſupporters, calcine the maten- 
als of the wall, and throw down part of it, 
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2. Their manner of defending places. 


With reſpect to the fortifying and defending of towns, 
the antients made uſe of all the fundamental principles and 
eſſential rules now practiſed in the art of fortification, They 
had the method of overflowing the country round about, 
to hinder the enemy's approaching the town : they made 
their ditches deep, and of a ſteep aſcent, and fenced them 
round with paliſado's, to make the enemy's aſcent or deſcent 
the more difficult ; they made their ramparts very thick, 
and fenced them with ſtone, or brick work, that the bat- 
tering-ram ſhould not be able to demoliſh them ; and very 
high, that the ſcaling of them ſhould be equally imprac- 
ticable : they had their projecting towers, from whence our 
modern baſtions derived their origin, for the flanking of 
the courtains ; the ingenious invention of different machines 
for the ſhooting of arrows, throwing of darts and lances, 
and hurling of great ſtones with vaſt force and violence; 
their parapets and battlements in the walls for the ſoldiers 
ſecurity; and their covered galleries, which went quite 
round the walls, and ſerved as ſubterraneous paſſages ; their 
intrenchments behind the breaches, and necks of the towers: 
they made their ſallies too, in order to deſtroy the works 
of the beſiegers, and to ſet their engines on fire; as alſo 
their countermines to defeat the mines of the enemy: and, 
laſtly, they built citadels, as places of retreat in caſe of ex- 
tremity, to ſerve as the laſt reſource to a garriſon upon the 
point of being forced, and to make the taking of the town 
of no effect, or at leaſt to obtain a more advantageous capi- 
tulation, All theſe methods of defending places againſt thoſe 
that beſieged them, were known in the art of fortification, 
as it was practiſed among the antients ; and they are the 
very ſame as are now in uſe among the moderns, allowing 
for ſuch alterations as the difference of arms has occaſioned, 

I thought it neceſſary to enter into this detail, in order 
to give the reader an idea of the antient manner of defend- 
ing fortified towns; as alſo to remove a prejudice which 
prevails among many of the moderns, who imagine, that, 
e new names are now given to the ſame things, the 
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things themſelyes are therefore different in nature and prin- 
ciple. Since the invention of gunpowder, cannon indeed 
have been ſubſtituted in the place of the battering-ram ; and 
muſket-ſhot in the room of baliſtae, catapultae, ſcorpions, 
javelins, ſlings, and arrows. But does it therefore follow, 
that any of the fundamental rules of fortification are chang- 
ed? By no means. The antients made as much of the ſo- 
lidity of bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, as art 
and ingenuity would admit, | 


VII. The condition of the Perſian forces after Cyrus's 
time, ' 

I have already obſerved more than once, that we muſt 
not judge of the merit and courage of the Perſian troops 
at all times, by what we ſee of them in Cyrus's reign, I 
ſhall conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection 
made by Monſieur Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, on that ſub- 
ject. He obſerves, that, after the death of that prince, the 
Perſians, generally ſpeaking, were ignorant of the great ad- 
vantages that reſult from ſeverity, order, or diſcipline ; from 
the drawing up of an army; their order in marching and 
incamping; and that happineſs of conduct which moves 
thoſe great bodies without diſorder or confuſion, Full of 
a vain oſtentation of their power and greatneſs and relying 
more upon ſtrength than prudence, upon the number ra- 
ther than the choice of their troops; they thought they had 
done all that was neceſſary, when they had drawn toge- 
ther immenſe numbers of people, who fought indeed with 
reſolution enough, but without order; and who found them- 
ſelves incumbered with the vaſt multitudes of uſeleſs perſons, 
in the retinue of the king and his chief officers, For to ſuch 
an height was their Juxury grown, that they would needs 
have the ſame magniſicence, and enjoy the ſame pleaſures 
and delights in the army, as in the king's court: fo that in 
their wars the kings marched accompanied with their wives, 
their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their ſilver and 
gold plate, and all their rich furniture, were carried after 
them in prodigious quantities; and, in ſhort, all the equi- 
page and utenſils ſo yoluptuous a life requires. An arm) 
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compoſed in this manner, and already clogged with the 
exceſſive number of troops, had the additional load of vaſt 
multitudes of ſuch as did not fight. In this confuſion, the 
troops could not act in concert: their orders never reached 
them in time; and in action every thing went on at ran- 
dom, as it were, without the poſſibility of any commander's 
preventing diſorder, Add to this, the neceſſity they were 
under of finiſhing an expedition quickly, and of paſſing in- 
to an enemy's country with great rapidity ; becauſe ſuch a 
vaſt body of people, greedy not only of the neceſſaries of 
life, but of ſuch things alſo as were requiſite for luxury 
and pleaſure, conſumed all that could be met with in a ve- 
ry ſhort time; nor indeed is it eaſy to comprehend from 
whence they could procure ſubſiſtence. 

But with all this vaſt train the Perſians aſtoniſhed thoſe 
nations that were as unexpert in military affairs as them- 
ſelves; and many of thoſe that were better verſed there- 
in, were yet overcome by them, being either weakened or 
diſtreſſed by their own diviſions, or overpowered by their 
enemy's numbers. And by this means Egypt, as proud as 
ſhe was of her antiquity, her wiſe inſtitutions, and the con- 
queſts of her Seſoſtris, became ſubject to the Perſians. Nor 
was it difficult fot them to conquer the Leſſer Aſia, and 
ſuch Greek colonies as the luxury of Aſia had corrupted. 
But when they came to engage with Greece itſelf, they 
found what they had never met with before, regular and 
well - diſciplined troops, ſkilful and experienced comman- 
ders, ſoldiers accuſtomed to temperance, whoſe bodies 
were inured to toil and labour, and rendered both robuſt 
and active, by wreſtling, and other exerciſes practiſed in 
that country, The Grecian armies indeed were but ſmall ; 
but they were like your ſtrong, vigorous bodies, that ſeem 
to be all nerves and ſinews, and full of ſpirits in every part: 
atthe ſame time they were ſo well commanded, and ſoprompt 
in obeying the orders of their generals, that one would have 
thought all the ſoldiers had been actuated by one ſoul; ſo 
perfect an harmony was there in all their motions. 
Vot. I. X 
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AKTIE LE in. 


Aris and ſciences. 


Do not pretend to give an account of the eaſtern poe- 
try, of which we know little more than what we find 
in the books of the Old Teſtament. Thoſe precious frag- 
ments are ſufficient to let us know the origin of poely ; its 
true deſign ; the uſe that was made of it by thoſe inſpired 
writers, namely, to celebrate the perfections, and ſing the 


wonderful works of God; as alſo the dignity and ſubli- 


mity of ſtile which ought to accompany it, and be adap- 


ted to the majeſty of the ſubjects it treats. The diſcourſ- 


cs of Job's friends, who lived in the eaſt, as he himſelf did, 
and who were diſlinguiſhed among the Gentiles, as much 
by their learning as their birth, may likewiſe give us ſome 
notion of the eaſtern eloquence in thoſe early ages, 
What the Egyptian prieſts ſaid of the Greeks in gene- 
ral, and of the Athenians in particular, according to (x) 
Plato, that they were but children in antiquity, is very true 
with reſpect to arts and ſciences ; of which they have falſe- 
ly aſcribed the invention to chimerical perſons, much poſte- 
rior to the deluge, (y) The holy ſcripture informs us, that, 
before that epocha, God had diſcovered to mankind the 
art of tilling and cultivating the ground; of feeding their 
flocks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; of 
ſpinning wool and flax, and weaving it into ſtuffs and linen; 
of forging and poliſhing iron and braſs, and putting them 
to numberleſs uſes that are neceſſary and convenient for 
life and ſociety. | | | 


. 


Wie learn from the ſame ſcriptures, that very ſoon after 


the deluge, human induſtry had made ſeveral diſcoveries 


very worthy of admiration; as, 1. The art of ſpinning gold 
thread, and of interweaving it with ſtuffs. 2. That of beat- 
ing gold, and with light thin leaves of it to gild wood, and 
other materials. 3. The ſecret of caſting metals; as braſs, 
flyer, or gold; and of making all ſorts of figures with them, 


(x) In Timaeo, p. zz» (y) Gen, vi. 
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in imitation of nature; of repreſenting any kind of diffe- 
rent objects; and of making an infinite variety of veſſels 
of thoſe metals, for uſe and ornament. 4. The art of 
painting, or carving upon wood, ſtone or marble. And, 5. 
to name no more, that of dying their ſilks and ſtuffs, and 
giving theni the moſt exquiſite and beautiful colours, 

As it was in Aſia that men firſt ſettled after the deluge, 
it is eaſy to conceive that Aſia muſt have been the nurſe, 
as it were, of artg.and ſciences, of which the remembrance 

had been preſerved by tradition; and which were after- 
wards revived again, and reſtored by means of mens wants 
and neceſſities, which put them upon all the methods of 


. induſtry and application. 
b Sgr. I. Architecture. 
h THe building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly after, 
1 of thoſe famous cities, Babylon and Nine vch, which have 
been look@ upon as prodigies; the grandeur and magni- 
5 ficence of Myal and other palaces, divided into ſundry halls 
9 and apartments, and adorned with every thing that either 
* decency or conveniency could require; the regularity and 
* ſymmetry of the pillars and vaulted roofs, raifed and mul- 
e- tiplied one upon another; the noble gates of their cities; the 
at, breadth and thickneſs of their ramparts; the height and 
he ſtrength of their towers; their large commodious keys on 
cir the banks of their great rivers; and their curious bold 
of bridges built over them : all theſe things, I ſay, with many: 
en; other works of the like nature, ſhew to what a pitch of 
em 


perfection architecture was carried in thoſe antient times. 
Yet I cannot ſay, whether in thoſe ages this art roſe to 
that degree of perfection, which it afterwards attained in 
Greece and Italy; or thoſe vaſt ſtructures in Aſia and E- 
gypt, ſo much boaſted of by the antients, were as remark- 
able for their beauty and regularity, as they were for their 
magnitude and ſpaciouſneſs, We hear of five orders in 
architecture, the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Compoſite : but we never hear of an Aſiatic or Egyptian 
order; which gives us reaſon to doubt whether the ſym- 
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metry, meaſures, and proportions of pillars, pilaſters, and 
other ornaments in architecture, were exactly obſerved in 


thoſe antient ſtructures. P 
SecT, Il. Muſe. by 
IT is no wonder, if, in a country like Aſia, addicted to the 
voluptuous and luxurious living, mufic, which is in a man- or1 
ner the ſoul of ſuch enjoyments, was in high eſteem, and wit 
_ cultivated with great application, The fry names of the der 
principal notes of antient muſic, which the modern has ſtill ſic 
preſerved, namely, the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, lonian, wor 
and Æolian, ſufficiently indicate the place where it had its ting 
origin; or at leaſt, where it was improved and brought to pro! 
perfection. (z) We learn from holy ſcripture, that in La- forn 
ban's time inſtrumental muſic was much in uſe in the coun- latte 
try where he dwelt, that is, in Meſopotamia; ſince, among ſwer 
the other repreaches he makes to his ſon-in-lawJacob, he whic 
complains, that, by his precipitate flight, he h +” it out it wa 
of his power to conduct him and his family abiffirtb and other 
with ſongs, with tabret and with harp, (a) Amongſt the were 
booty that Cyrus ordered to be ſet apart for his uncle Cy- by th 
axares, mention is made of two famous“ female muſici- lables 
ans, very fkilfal in their profeſſion, who accompanied a la- ed the 
dy of Sufa, and were taken prifoners with her. or ext 
I 0 determine what degree of perfection mbſic was car- unequ 
ried to by the antients, is a queſtion which very much puz- vation 
zles the learned. It is the harder to be decided, becauſe, ſo the 
to determine juſtly upon it, it ſeems neceſſary we ſhould of thol 
have ſeveral pieces of muſic compoſed by the antients, with qually 
their notes, that we might examine it both with our eyes miſſion. 
and our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with muſic in this quantit) 
reſpect, as with antient ſculpture and poetry, of which we rythmu 
have ſo many noble monuments remaining; whilſt, on the our poet 
contrary, we have not any one piece of their compoſiti tion ſyllables 
in the other ſcience, by which we can form a certain judg- may in 1 


ment of it, and determine whether the muſic of the anti quantity 
ents was as perfect as ours, of the a. 


| of M 
(z) Gen. xxxi. 27. (a) Cyrop, I. iv. p. 13. on 
® Muoypyys Ju rag ure. 
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It is generally allowed, that the antients were acquaint - 
ed with the treble ſymphony, that is, the harmony of voic- 
es, that of inſtruments, and that of voices and inſtruments 
in concert. 

It is alſo agreed, that they excelled in what relates to 
the rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is the aſſemblage 
or union of various times in muſic, which are joined together 
with a certain order, and in certain proportions, To un- 
derſtand this definition, it is to be obſerved, that the mu- 
ſic we are here ſpeaking of, was always ſet and fung tothe 
words of certain verſes, in which every ſyllable was diſ- 
tinguiſhed into long and ſhort ; that the ſhort ſyllable was 
pronounced as quick again as the long ; that therefore the 
former was reckoned to make up but one time, whilſt the 
latter made up two; and conſequently the ſound which an- 
ſwered to this, was to continue twice as long as the ſound 
which anſwered to the other; or, which is the fame thing, 
it was to conſiſt of two times, or meaſures, whilſt the 
other comprehended but one; that the verſes which 
were ſung, conſiſted of a certain number of feet formed 
by the different combination of theſe long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables; and that the rythmus of the ſong regularly follow- 
ed the march of theſe feet. As theſe feet, of what nature 
or extent ſoever, were always divided into two equal or 
unequal parts, of which the former was called apore, ele- 
vation or raiſing ; and the latter St, depreſſion or falling: 
ſo the rythmus of the ſong, which anſwered to every one 
of thoſe-feer, was divided into two parts equally or une- 
qually by what we now call a beat, and a reſt or inter- 
miſſion. The ſcrupulous regard the antients had to the 
quantity of their ſyllables in their vocal muſic, made their 
rythmus much more perfect and regular than ours: for 
our poetry is not formed upon the meaſure of long and ſhort 
ſyllables; but nevertheleſs a ſkilful muſician amongſt us, 
may in ſome ſort expreſs, by the length of the ſounds, the 
quantity of every ſyllable. This account of the rythmus 
of the antients I have copied from one of the diſſertations 
of Monſieur Burette ; which I have done out of regard for 
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young ſtudents, to whom this little explanation may be of = 
great aſe for the underſtanding of ſeveral paſſages in an- lel 
tient authors. I now return to my ſubject. to 
The principal point in diſpute among the learned, con- 
cerning the muſic of the antients, is, to know whether gr. 
they underſtood muſic in ſeveral parts; that is, a compoſition tin 
conſiſting of ſeveral parts, and in which all thoſe different the 
parts form each by itſelf a complete piece, and at the ſame leg 
time have an harmonious connection, as it is in our counter- and 
point or concert, whether ſimple or compounded, bra 
If the reader be curious to know more concerning this all ; 
matter, and whatever elſe relates to the muſic of the an- ( 
tients, I refer him to the learned diſſertations of the above- on, 
mentioned Mr. Burette, inſerted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th of T 
volumes of the memoirs of the royal academy des belles and 
lettres; which ſhew the profound erudition and exquiſite ſkill 
talte of that writer, | cond 
Sect. III. Phy/ic. e 5 
Ws likewiſe diſcover in thoſe early times the origin of neath 
phyſic, the beginnings of which, as of all other arts and Chiro 
ſciences, were very rude and imperfect. (b) Herodotus, nor a. 
and after him Strabo, obſerve, that it was a general cuſtom exerci 
among the Babylonians, to expoſe their ſick perſons to wounc 
the view of paſſengers, in order to learn of them whether immed 
they had been afflicted with the like diſtemper, and by what Botany 
remedies they had been cured. From whence ſeveral peo- plants, 
ple have pretended that phyſic is nothing elſe but a conjec- of the 
tural and experimental ſcience, entirely reſulting from ob- of a ce 
ſeryations made upon the nature of different diſeaſes, and Apollo 
upon ſuch things as are conducive or prejudicial to health. knowle 
It muſt be confeſſed, that experience will go a great way; medeng 
but that alone is not ſufficient. The famous Hippocrates innocen 
made great uſe of it in his practice; but he did not entirely kind to | 
rely upon it. (c) The cuſtom was in thoſe days for all woods {i 
perſons that had been ſick, and were cured, to put up 2 ty. (i). 
picture of Æſculapius, wherein they gave an account of the 3 
(b) Her. I. i. c. 197.; Strab. I. xvi. p. 746. (f) Ply 
(e) Plin, I. xxix, c. 1.; Strab. I. viii. p. 374. (h) Pliz 
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remedies that had reſtored them to their health. That ce- 
lebrated phyſician cauſed all theſe inſcriptions and memorials 
to be copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 
(d) Phyſic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in 
great uſe and eſteem, Mſculapius, who flouriſhed at that 
time, is reckoned the inventor of that art, and had even 
then brought ĩt to a great perfection by his profound know- 
lege in botany, by his great ſkill in medicinal preparations 
and chirurgical operations: for in thoſe days the ſe ſeveral 
branches were not ſeparated from one another, but were 
all included together under the denomination of /e. 
(e) The two ſons of Æſculapius, Podalirius and Macha- 
on, who commanded a certain number of troops at the ſiege 
of Troy, were both excellent phyſicians, and brave officers ; 
and rendered as much ſervice to the Grecian army by their 
ſkill in their phyſical, as they did by their courage and 
conduct in their military capacity. (f) Nor did Achilles 
himſelf, or even Alexander the Great in after-times, think 
the knowlege of this ſcience improper for a general, or be- 
neath his dignity. On the contrary, he learned it himſelf of 
Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards inſtructed his gover- 
nor and friend Patroclus in it; who did not diſdain to 
exerciſe the art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. This 
wound he healed by the application of a certain root, which 
immediately aſſuaged the pain, and ſtopped the bleeding. 
Botany, or that part of phyſic which treats of herbs and 
plants, was very much known, and almoſt the only branch 
of the ſcience uſed in thoſe early times. (g) Virgil ſpeaking 
of a celebrated phyſician, who was inſtructed in his art by 
Apollo himſelf, ſeems to confine that profeſſion to the 
knowlege of ſimples: Scire poteſtates herbarum uſumgque 
medendi maluit. It was nature herſelf that offered thoſe 
innocent and ſalutary remedies, and ſeemed to invite man- 
kind to make uſe of them. (h) Their gardens, fields, and 
woods ſupplied them gratis with an inſinite plenty and varie- 
ty. (i) As yet no uſe was made of minerals, treacles, and 


(d) Diod. I. v. p. 341. (e) Hom. Iliad. I. x. v. 821---847, 
(f) Plut. in Alex. p. 668. (g) An. I. xii. v. 396, 
(*) Plin. I. xxvi. c. x, (i) Id. I. Xxiv. c. 1. 
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other compoſitions, ſince diſcovered by cloſer and more 
inquiſitive reſearches into nature. 

(k) Pliny ſays, that phyſic, brought by Æſculapius into 
great reputation about the time of the Trojan war, was ſoon 
after neglected and loſt, and lay in a manner buried in dark- 
neſs till the time of the Peloponneſian war, when it was 
revived by Hippocrates, and reſtored to its antient honour 
and credit, This may be true with reſpe& to Greece : but 
in Perſia we find it always cultivated, and conſtantly held 
in great reputation, (I) The great Cyrus, as is obſerved 
by Xenophon, never failed to take a certain number of ex- 
cellent phyſicians along with him in the army, rewarding 
them very liberally, and treating them with particular re- 
gard, He further remarks, that in this Cyrus only fol- 
lowed a cuſtom, that had been antiently eſtabliſhed among 
their generals; (m) and that the younger Cyrus acted in 
the ſame manner. k 

It muſt nevertheleſs be acknowleged, that it was Hip- 
pocrates who carried this ſcience to its higheſt perfection: 
and though it be certain, that ſeveral improvements and 
new diſcoveries have been made in that art fince his time, 
yet is he ſtill looked upon by the ableſt phyſicians, as the 
firſt and chief maſter of the faculty, and as the perſon 
whoſe writings ought to be the chief ſtudy of thoſe that 
would diſtinguiſh themſelves in that profeſſion, 

Men thus qualified, who, beſide their having ſtudied the 


moſt celebrated phyſicians, as well antient as modern, beſide 


the knowlege they have acquired of the virtues of ſimples, 
the principles of natural -philoſophy, and the conſtitution 
and contexture of human bodies, have had a long practice 
and experience, and to that have added their own ferious 
reflections; ſuch men as thefe, in a well-ordered ſtate, de- 
ſerve to be highly rewarded and diſtinguiſhed, as the Holy 
Spirit itſelf ſigniſies to us in the ſacred writings : (n) Tz 
ill of the phyſician ſhall lift up his bead: and in the 


fight of great men he ſhall be in admiration ; fince all their 


labours, lucubrations, and watchings are devoted to the 

people's health, which of all human bleſſings is the deareſt 
(Kk) L xxix. c. 9. (1) Cyrop. I. i. p. 29. et]. viti. p. 212. 
(m) De Exped. Cyr. I. ii. p. 311, (n) Ecclus xxxvii. 3. 
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and moſt valuable. And yet this bleſſing is what mankind 
are the leaſt careful to preferve. They do not only deſtroy 
it by riot and exceſs, but, through a blind credulity, they 
fooliſhly entruſt it with perſons of no ſkill or experience, 
* who impoſe upon them by their impudence and preſum- 
ption, or ſeduce them by their flattering aſſurances of in- 


Ster. IV. Aſtronomy. 


As much as the Grecians deſired to be eſteemed the au- 
thors and inventors of all arts and ſciences, they could ne- 
ver abſolutely deny the Babylonians the honour of having 
laid the foundations of aſtronomy. The + advantageous 
ſituation of Babylon, which was built upon a wide, extend- 
ed, flat country, where no mountains bounded the proſpect ; 
the conſtant clearneſs and ſerenity of the air in that country, 
fo favourable to the free contemplation of the heavens ; 
perhaps alſo the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
which ſeemed to be intended for an obſervatory ; all theſe 
circumſtances were ſtrong motives to engage this people to 
a more nice obſervation of the various motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the regular courſe of the ſtars. The 
Abbot Renaudot, in his diſſertation upon the ſphere, ob- 
ſerves, that the plain, which in ſcripture is called Shinar, 
and in which Babylon ſtood, is the ſame as is called by 
the Arabians Sizjar, where the Caliph Almamon, the ſe- 
venth of the Habbaſkdes, in whoſe reign the ſciences began 
to flouriſh among the Arabians, cauſed the aſtronomical 
obſervations to be made, which for ſeveral ages directed all 
the aſtronomers of Europe ; and that the Sultan Gelaleddin 
Melikſchah, the third of the Seljukides, cauſed a courſe of 
the like obſervations to be made near three hundred years 


| * Palam eſt, ut quiſque inter iſtos loquendo polleat, imperatoreur 
illico vitae noſtrae neciique ficri.--- Adeo blanda eſt ſperandi pro fe 
cuique dulcedo. Plin. I. xxix. c. 1. 

+ A principio Aſſyrii propter planitiem magnitudinemque regionum 
quas incolebant, cum coelum ex omni parte patens et apertum intu- 
—_— trajectiones motuſque ſtellarum obſervaverunt. Cic. I. i. de 

vin. n. 2. | 


$ Memoirs of the academy des belles lettres, vol. 1. part 2. P. a. 
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afterwards in the ſame place: from whence it appears, 
that this place was always reckoned one of the propereſt 
in the world for aſtronomical obſervations. 

The antient Babylonians could not have carried theirs 
to any great perfection for want of the help of teleſcopes, 


which are of modern invention, and have greatly contri- 


buted of late years to render our aſtronomical inquiries 
more perfect and exact. Whatever they were, they have 
not come down to us. Epigenes, a great and credible au- 
thor, according to Pliny (o), ſpeaks of obſervations made 
for the ſpace of ſeven hundred and twenty years, and im- 
printed upon ſquares of brick; which, if it be true, muſt 
reach back to a very early antiquity. (p) Thoſe of which 
Caliſthenes, a philoſopher in Alexander's court, makes 
mention, and of which he gave Ariſtotle an account, in- 
clude 1903 years, and conſequently muſt commence very 
near the deluge, and the time of Nimrod's building the 
city of Babylon. „ ; 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we 
ought to acknowlege, to the labours and curious inquiries 
of thoſe who have contributed to the diſcovery or improve- 
ment of ſo uſeful a ſcience ; a ſcience, not only of great 
ſervice to agriculture and navigation, by the knowlege it 
gives us of the regular courſe of the ſtars, and of the won- 
derful, conſtant, and uniform proportion of days, months, 
ſeaſons, and years; but even to religion itſelf; with which, 
as Plato ſhews (q), the ſtudy of that ſcience has a very cloſe 
and neceſſary connection; as it directly tends to inſpire us 
with great reverence for the Deity, who, with an inſinite 


wiſdom preſides over the government of the univerſe, and 


is preſent and attentive to all our actions. But at the ſame 
time we cannot ſufficiently deplore the mis fortune of thoſe 
very philoſophers, who, by their ſucceſsful “ application 
and aſtronomical inquiries, came very near the Creator, 


(o) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. vii. c. 56. (p) Porphyr. apud Simplic. in 
I. ii. de Coelo. (q) In Epinom. p. 989---992. 
Magna induſtria, magna ſolertia: ſed ibi Creatorem ſerutati ſunt 


poſitum non longe a ſe, et non invenerunt - quia quaerere neglexc- 
runt. Auguſt. de verb. evang. Matth. ſerm, 68. c. 1. 
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and yet were ſo unhappy as not to ſind him, becauſe they 
did not ſerve and adore him as they ought to do, nor go- 


vern their actions by the rules and directions of that divine 
model. : 


Sect. V. Judicial Aſtrology. 
As to the Babylonian and other eaſtern philoſophers, - 
the ſtudy of the heavenly bodies was ſo far from leading 
them, as it ought to have done, to the knowlege of him 
who is both their Creator and Director, that, for the moſt 
part, it carried them into impious practices, and the extra- 
vagancies of judicial aſtrology. So we term that deceitful 
and preſumptuous ſcience, which teaches to judge of things 
to come by the knowlege of the ſtars, and to foretell events 
by the ſituation of the planets, and by their different aſ- 
pects: a ſcience juſtly looked upon as madneſs and folly 
by all the moſt ſenſible writers among the Pagans them- 
ſelves. (r) O delirationem incredibilem! cries Cicero, in 
refuting the extravagant opinions of thoſe aſtrologers, fre- 
quently called Chaldeant, from the country that firſt pro- 
duced them, who, in conſequence of the obſervations made, 
as they affirmed, by their predeceſſors, upon all paſt events, 
for the ſpace only of four hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
years, pretended to know aſſuredly, by the aſpect and com- 
bination of the ſtars and planets at the inſtant of a child's 
birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, the 
conſtitution of his body, his actions; and, in a word, all 
the events, with the duration, of his life, He repeats a 
thouſand abſurdities of this opinion, the very ridicule of 
which ſufficiently expoſes it to contempt; and aſks, why of 
all that vaſt number of children that are born in the ſame 
moment, and, without doubt, exactly under the aſpect of 
the ſame ſtars, there are not two of them whoſe lives and 
fortunes reſemble each other ? He puts this further que- 
ſtion, whether that great number of men that periſhed at 
the battle of Cannae, and died of one and the ſame death, 
were all born under the ſame conſtellations ? 
(s) It is hardly credible, that ſo abſurd an art, found- 


(r)1. ö. de Div, n. 87, 99. (5) Flin. Prooem. I. xxx, 
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can give into them upon the bare word of theſe impoſtors, 
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ed entirely upon fraud and impoſture, fraudulentiſima ar- 
tium, as Pliny calls it, ſhould ever acquire ſo much credit, 
as this has done, throughout the whole world, and in all 
ages, What has ſupported and brought it into ſa.great 
vogue, continues that author, is the natural curioſity men 
have to penetrate into futurity, and to know beforehand the 
Things that are to befal them: nullo non avido ſutura de 
fe ſciendi; attended with a ſuperſtitious credulity, which 
finds itſelf agreeably flattered with the large and grateful 
promiſes, of which thoſe fortune-tellers are never ſparing, 
11a blandiſinis defideratiſſimiſque promiſſis addidit vires 
religionis, ad quas maxime etiamnum caligat humanum 
genus. 8 

(t) Modern writers, and, among others, two of our great - 
eſt philoſophers, Gaſſendus and Rohault, have inveighed 
againſt the folly of that pretended ſcience with the ſame e- 
nergy, and have demonſtrated it to be equally void of prin- 
ciples and experience. 

As for its principles: The heaven, according to the ſyſ- 
tem of the aſtrologers, is divided into twelve equal parts : 
which parts are taken, not according to the poles of the 
world, but according to thoſe of the zodiac : theſe twelve 
parts, or proportions of heaven, have each of them its at- 
tribute, as riches, knowlege, parentage, etc. ; the molt im- 
portant and deciſive portion is that which is next under 
the horizon, and which is called the a/cendant, becauſe it 
is ready to aſcend and appear above the horizon, when a 
man comes into the world, The planets are divided in- 
to the propitious, the malignant, and the mixed: the al; 
pets of theſe planets, which are only certain diſtances from 
one another, are likewiſe either happy or unhappy. I fay 
nothing of ſeveral other hypotheſes, which are all equally 
arbitrary; and I aſk, whether any man of common ſenſe 


without any proofs, or even without the leaſt ſhadow of 
probability ? The critical moment, and that on which al 
their predictions depend, is that of the birth, And why 
not as well the moment of conception? Why have the ſtars 


(t) Gaſſendi Phyſ. ſe, 3. I. vi.; Rohault's Phy. part a. c. 27s 
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no influence during the nine months of child- bearing? Or 


is it poſſible, conſidering the incredible rapidity of the hea - 


venly bodies, always to be ſure of hitting the preciſe, deter · 
minate moment, without the leaſt variation of more or leſs, 
which is ſufficient to overthrow all ? A thouſand other ob- 
jections of the ſame kind might be made, which are alto- 
gether unanſwerable. 

As for experience, they have ſtill leſs reaſon to flatter 
themſelves: on that fide, Whatever they have of that, 
mult conſiſt in obſervations founded upon events, that have 
always come to paſs in the ſame manner, whenever the pla- 
nets were found in the ſame ſituation. Now, it is unani- 
mouſly agreed by all aſtronomers, that ſeveral thouſands of 


years mult paſs, before any ſuch ſituation of the ſtars, as 


they would imagine, can twice happen: and it is very cer- 
tain, that the ſtate, in which the heavens will be to-morrow, 
has never yet been ſince the creation of the world. The 
reader may conſult the two philoſophers above mentioned, 
particularly Gaſſendus, who has more copiouſſy treated this 
ſubject. But ſuch, and no better, are the foundations upon 
which the whole ſtructure of judicial aſtrology is built. 

But, what is aſtoniſhing, and argues an abſolute want of 
all reaſon, is, that certain pretended wits, who obſtinately 
harden themſelves againſt the moſt convincing proofs of re- 
ligion, and who refuſe to believe even the cleareſt and moſt 
certain prophecies upon the word of God, do ſometimes 
give entire credit to the vain predictions of theſe aſtrolo- 
gers and impoſtors. 


St. Auſtin, in ſeveral paſſages of his writings, informs 


us, that this ſtupid and facrilegious credulity is a juſt * 


chaſtiſement from God, who frequently puniſheth the vo- 
luntary blindneſs of men, by inflicting a ſtill greater blind- 
neſs; and who ſuffers evil ſpirits, that they may keep their 


is omnibus conſideratis, non immerito creditur, cum aſtrologi mi- 
rabiliter multa vero reſpondent, occulto inſtinctu fieri ſpirituum non 
bonorum, quorum cura eſt has falſas et noxias opiniones de aſtralibus 
fs inſerere humanis mentibus, atque firmare, non horoſcopi, notati 
ot inſpecti aliqua arte, quae nulla eſt. De civ. Dei, l. v. c. 7, 


Vol. II, * 
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ſervants ſtill faſter in their nets, ſometimes to foretell them 
things which do really come to paſs, and of which the ex- 
pectation very often ſerves only to torment them. 

God, who alone foreſees future contingencies and events, 
becauſe he alone is the ſovereign diſpoſer, and director of 
them, * does often in ſcripture revile the ignorance of the 
Babylonian aſtrologers, ſo much boaſted of, calling them 
forgers of lies and falſehoods: he moreover deſies all their 
falſe gods to foretell any thing whatſoever, and conſents, 
if they do, that they ſhould be worſhipped as gods. Then, 
addreſſing himſelf to the city of Babylon, he particularly 
declares all the circumſtances of the miſeries, with which 
ſhe ſhall be overwhelmed above two hundred years after 
that prediction ; and that none of her prognoſticators, who 
had flattered her with the aſſurances of a perpetual gran- 
deur they pretended to have read in the ſtars, ſhould be 
able to avert the judgment, or even to foreſee the time of 
its accompliſhment. Indeed how ſhould they? ſince, at 
the very time of its execution, when (u) Belſhazzar, the 
laſt king of Babylon, ſaw a hand come out of the wall, and 
write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, 
and, in a word, all the pretended ſages of the country, were 
not able ſo much as to read the writing. Here then we 
ſce aſtrology and magic convicted of ignorance and impo- 
tence, in the very place where they were molt in vogue, 
and on an occaſion when it was certainly their intereſt to 
diſplay their ſcience and whole power. 


(u) Dan. v. 


* Therefore ſhall evil come upon thee, thou ſhalt not know from 
whence it rifeth : and miſchief ſhall fall upon thee, thou ſhalt not be 
able to put it off: and deſolation ſhall come upon thee ſuddenly, which 
thou ſhalt not know. Stand now with thine inchantments, and with 
the multitude of thy ſorceries, wherein thou haſt laboured from thy 
youth; if ſo be thou ſhalt be able to profit, if ſo be thou mayſt prevail. 
Thoy art wearied in the multitude of thy counſels : let now the aſtro- 
logers, the ſtar-gazers, the prognoſticators ſtand up, and fave thee from 
theſe things that ſhall come upon thee. Behold, they ſhall be as ſtub- 
ble: the fire ſhall burn them: they ſhall not deliver themſelves from 
the power of the flame. "Iſaiah xlvii. 1214. 
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rer 


Religion. 


IE molt authentic and general idolatry in the world, 
| is that wherein the ſun and moon were the objects 
of divine worſhip, This idolatry was founded upon a miſ- 

taken gratitude z which, inſtead of aſcending up to the Dei- 
ty, ſtopt ſhort at the veil which both covered and diſcover- 


ed him. With the leaſt reflection and penetration, they 


might have diſcerned the ſovereign who commanded, from 
the * miniſter: who did but obey, 

In all ages, mankind have been ſenſibly convinced of the 
neceſſity of an intercourſe between God and man; and a- 
doration ſuppoſes God to be both attentive to man's defires, 
and capable of fulfilling them. But the diſtance of the ſun 
and of the moon is an obſtacle to this intercourſe. There- 
fore fooliſh men endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, 


by laying their hands upon their ſ mouths, and then lifting 


them up to thoſe falſe gods, in order to teſtify that they 
would be glad to unite themſelves to them, but that they 
could not. This was that impious cuſtom ſo prevalent 
throughout all the eaſt, from which Job eſteemed himfelf 
happy to have been preſerved, VI beheld the ſun when 
it ſhined, or the moon walking in brightneſs : and my heart 
hath been ſecretly inticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my band. 

(x) The Perſians adored the ſun, and particularly the 
riſing ſan, with the profoundeſt veneration. To him they 
dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horſes of the great- 
elt beauty and value, as we have ſeen in Cyrus's ſtately ca- 
valcade, This ſame ceremony was practiſed by the Ba- 
bylonians ; of whom ſome impious kings of Judah borrows 


(x) Her. I. i. c. 131. 
Among the Hebrews the ordinary name for the ſun ſignifies 
Miniſter. 

+ Superſtitioſus vulgus manum ori admovens, oſculum labiis preſ- 
fit. Minue. p. 2. From thence is come the word *adorare;” that 
is to ſay, ad os manum admovere.”” 
$ The text is a kind of oath. Job xxxi. 26, 27, 
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ed it, and brought it into Paleſtive (y). Sometimes they 

likewiſe ſacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much 
known amongſt them by the name of Mzthra. 

(z) By a natural conſequence of the worſhip they paid 

to the ſun, they likewiſe paid a particular veneration to 

fre; always invoking it firſt in their facrifices ; (a) carried 


it with great reſpe& before the king in all his marches; in- 


ruſted the keeping of their ſacred fire, which came down 
from heaven, as they pretended, to none but the Magi; and 
would have looked upon it as the greateſt of misfortunes, 
if it had been ſuffered to go out, (b) Hiſtory informs us, 
that the emperor Heraclius, when he was at war with the 


' Perſians, demoliſhed ſeveral of their temples, and particu- | 


Jarly the chapel in which the ſacred fire had been preſerv- 
odd till that time, which occaſioned great mourning and la- 

mentation thronghout the whole country. (e) The Per- 
Gans likewiſe honoured the water, the earth, and the winds, 
as ſo many deities, 


The cruel ceremony of making children paſs through the 


fire, was undoubtedly a conſequence of the worſhip paid 
o that element: for this fire-worſhip is common to the 
© Babylonians and Perſians. The ſcripture poſitively ſays of 
the people of Meſopotamia, who were ſent as a colony in- 
to the country of the Samaritans, that they canſed their 
children to paſs through the fire, It is well known, how 
common this barbarous cuſtum became in many provinces 
bf Alta, | 
(.d) Beſides theſe, the Perſians had two gods of a more 
extraordinary nature, namely, Oromaſdes and Arimanius. 


The former they looked upon as the author of all the bleſ- 


ings and good things that happened to them; and the lat- 
ter as the author of all the evils wherewith they were affli- 
ed, I ſhall give a large account of theſe deities hereafter, 
(e) The Perſians erected neither ſtatues, nor temples, nor 
 altars to their gods; but offered their {acrifices in the open 


(y) 2 Kings xxiii. 17. ; Strab. I. xv. p. 732. () Ib. 
(% Xenoph. Cyrop. I. viii. p. 215. Am. Mar. I. xx: (b TR 
annal. vol. 2. (e) Her. I. i. c. 2371. (d) Plat: in lib. dl 
IId. ct Oſirid. p. 369. (e) Her. L. i. c. 322. % 5 
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fir, and generally on the tops of hills, or on high places. 
f) It was in the open fields that Cyrus acquitted himſelf of 
that religious duty, when he made the pompous and ſo- 
lema proceſſion already ſpoken of. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been through the advice and inſtigation of the Magi, that 
Xerxes, the Perſian king, burnt all the Grecian temples ; e- 
ſteeming it injurious to the majeſty of God to ſhut him up 
within walls, to whom all things are. open, and to whom 
the whole world ſhould be reckoned as an houſe or a temple. 

+ Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted 
more wiſely than the Perſians, in that they erected temples 
within their cities, and thereby ſuppoſed their gods to re- 
fide among them, which was a proper way to inſpire the 
people with ſentiments of religion and piety. Varro was 
not of the ſame opinion. (g) St, Auſtin has preſerved that 
paſſage of his works. After having obſerved, that the Ro- 
mans had worſhipped their gods without ſtatues ar jmages, 
for above an hundred and ſeventy years, he adds, that, if 
they had (till preſerved that antient cuſtom, their religion 
would have been the purer and freer from corruption: ud 


ft adhuc manſiſſet, caſtius dii cbſervarentur ; and to confirm 


his ſentiment, he cites the example of the Jewiſt nation. 
The laws of Perſia ſuffered no man to confine the mo- 
tive of his ſacrifices to any priyate or domeſtic intereſt, 
This was a fine way of attaching all particular perſons to . 
the public good, by teaching them, that they ought never 
to ſacrifice for themſelves alone, but for the king and the 
whole ſtate, wherein every man was comprehended with 
the reſt of his fellow-citizens, an 
The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies re- 
lating to their worſhip ; and it was to them the people had 


(F) crop. I. viii. p. 233. (8) I. iv. de eiv. Dei. I. xxxi. 


. Auctoribus Magis Xerxes inflammaſſe templa Graeciae dicitur, 
quod parietibus includerent deos, quibus omnia deberent eſſe paten- 
tia ac hibefa, quorumque hie mundus omnis templum eſſet et domus. 


Ec. I. 3. de leg. 


t Melius Graeci atque noſtri, qui, ut augerent pietatem in deos, 
caſdem illos urbes, quas nos, incolere voluerunt, Adfert enim hace 
opinio religionem utilem civitatibus. Ibid. | 
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recourſe, in order to be inſtructed therein, and to know ou 
what days, to what gods, and after what manner, they 


were to offer their ſacrifices, As theſe Magi were all of 


one tribe, and that none but the ſon of a prieſt could pre- 
tend to the honour of the prieſthood, they kept all their 
learning and knowlege, whether in religious or political 
concerns, to themſelves and their families; nor was it law- 
ful for them to inſtruct any ſtranger in thoſe matters, with- 
out the king's permiſſion, It was granted in favour of The- 
miſtocles, (h) and was, according to Plutarch, a particular 
effect of the prince's great conſideration for that diſtioguiſh- 


ed perſon, 


This knowlege and {kill in religious matters, which made 
Plato define magic, or the learning of the Magi; the art 
of worſhipping the gods in a becoming manner, Teo» Tepa- 
T*av, gave the Magi great authority both with the prince 
and people, who could offer no ſacrifice without their pre- 
ſence and miniſtration. | 

* And beforea prince of Perſia could come to the crown, 
he was obliged to receive inſtruction for a certain time from 
ſome of the Magi, and to learn of them both the art of 
reigning, and that of worſhipping the gods after a proper 
manner. Nor did he determine any important affair of the 
ſtate when he was upon the throne, without taking thetr 
advice and opinion beforehand: for which reaſon, F Pliny 
fays, that, even in his time, they were looked upon in all 
the eaſtern countries as the maſters and directors of princes, 
and of thoſe who ſtyled themſelves the kings of kings. 

They were the ſages, the philoſophers, and men of learn- 
ing in Perſia ; as the Gymnoſophiſts and Brachmans were 
amongſt the Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls; 
Their great reputation made people come from the molt 
diſtant countries to be inſtructed by them in philoſophy and 

(b) In Them. p. 126. 5 5 3. 
Nec quiſquam rex Perſarum poteſt eſſe, qui non ante Magorum 
diſeiplinam ſcientiamque perceperit. Cic. de Divin. I. i. n. 91. 

- + In tantum faſtigii adolevit (auctoritas Magorum), ut hodieque e- 
Sam in magna parte gentium praevaleat, et in oriente reguum regibug 
imperet, Plin, I. xxx. c. 2 ons ET N 
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religion; and we are aſſured it was from them Pythagoras 
borrowed the principles of that learning, by which he ac- 


- quired ſo much veneration and reſpe& among the Greeks, 


excepting only his doctrine of tranſmigration, which he 
learned of the Egyptians, and by which he corrupted and 
debaſed the antient doctrine of the Magi concerning the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. 

It is generally agreed, that Zoroaſter was the original 
author and founder of this ſect: but authors are conſider- 
ably divided in their opinions about the time in which he 
lived, (i) What Pliny ſays upon this head, may reaſonab- 
ly ſerve to reconcile that variety of opinions, as is very ju- 
diciouſly obſerved by Dr. Prideaux, We read in that au- 
thor, that there were two perſons named Zoroa/ter, be- 
tween whoſe lives there might be the diſtance perhaps of 
ſix hundred years. The firſt of them was the founder of 
the Magian ſect about the year of the world 2900; and 
the latter, who certainly flouriſhed between the beginning 
of Cyrus's reign in the eaſt, and the end of Darius's, ſon 
of Hyſtaſpes, was the reſtorer and reformer of it. 

Throughout all the eaſtern countries, idolatry was di- 
vided into two principal ſeas ; that of the Sabeans, who 
adored images ; and that of the Magians, who worſhipped 
fire, The former of theſe ſects had its riſe among the Chal- 
dearis ; who, from their knowlege of aſtronomy, and their 
particular application to the ſtudy of the ſeveral planets; 
which they believed to be inhabited by ſo many intelli- 
gences, who were to thoſe orbs what the ſoul of man is to 
his body, were induced to repreſent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by ſo 
many images, or ſtatues, in which they imagined thoſe pre- 
tended intelligences, or deities, were as really preſent as 
in the planets themſelves, In time, the number of their 
gods conſiderably increaſed: this image-worſhip from Chal- 
dea ſpread itſelf throughout all the eaſt ; from thence paſ- 
ſed into Egypt; and at length came among the Grecks, 
who propagated it through all the weſtern nations. 

Io this fect of the Sabeans was diametrically oppoſite 


: (i) Hiſt, Nat. 1. XXX. C. 1. 
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that of the Magians, which alſo took its riſe in the ſame 
eaſtern countries. The Magians utterly abhorred images, 
and worſhipped God only under the form of fire; looking 
upon that, on account of its purity, brightneſs, activity, 
ſubrility, fecundity, and incorruptibility, as the molt per- 
fect ſymbol or repreſentation of the Deity, They began 
firſt in Perſia, and there and in India were the only places 
where this ſect was propagated, where they remain even to 


this day. Their chief doctrine was, that there were two 


principles; one the cauſe of all good, and the other the 
cauſe of all evil. The former is repreſented by light, and 
the other by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols, The good 
god they name Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil god 
Abraman, The former is by the Greeks called Oromaſ- 
der, and the latter Arimanius, (k) And therefore when 
Xerxes prayed, that his enemies might always reſolve to 
baniſh their beſt and braveſt citizens, as the Athemans had 
Themiſtocles, he addreſſed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil 
god of the Perſians, andnot to Oromaſdes, their good god, 

Concerning theſe two gods they had this difference of 
opinion; that whereas ſome held both of them to have been 
from all eternity ; others contended, that the good god 
only was eternal, and the other was created, But they 
both agreed in this, that there will be a continual oppoſi- 
tion between theſe two, till the end of the world : - that 
then the good god ſhall overcome the evil god, and that 
from thenceforward each of them ſhall have his world to 
himſelf; that is, the good god, his world with all the good; 
and the evil god, his world with all the wicked. 

"The ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the time of Darius, 
undertook to reform ſome articles in the religion of the 
Magian ſet, which for ſeveral ages had been the predo- 
minant religion of the Medes and Perſians; but, ſince the 
death of Smerdis and his chief confederiites; and the maſ- 
facre of their adherents and followers, was fallen into great 
contempt.” -It is thought this reformer made his firſt , 
peerance: in Ecbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion 


(k) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 126. 
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was in the firſt principle of it. For whereas before they 
had held as a fundamental principle the being of the two ſu- 
preme firſt cauſes; the ſirſt light, which was the author of 
all good; and the other darkneſs, the author of all evil; and 
that of the mixture of theſe two, as they were in a con- 
tinual ſtruggle with each other, all things were made; he 
introduced a principle ſuperior to them both, one ſupreme 
God, who created both light and darkneſs ; and who, out 
of theſe two principles, made all other things according 
to his own will and pleaſure, 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doc- 
trine was, that there was one ſupreme being, independent 
and ſelf-exiſting from all eternity: that under him there 
were two angels; one the angel of light, who is the au- 
thor of all good; and the other the angel of darkneſs, who 
is the author of all evil : that theſe two, out of the mixture 
of light and darkneſs, made all things that are; that they 
are in a perpetual ſtruggle with each other; and that where 
the angel of light pre vails, there good reigns; and that where 
the angel of darkneſs preyails, there evil takes place; that 


this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world ; that then 


there ſhall be a general reſurrection, and a day of judgment, 
wherein all ſhall receive a juſt retribotian according to their 
works. After which the angel of darkneſs and his diſciples 
ſhall-gointo a world of their own, where they ſhall ſuffer, in 
everlaſting darkneſs, the puniſhments of their evil deeds : 
and the angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into 
a world of their own, where they ſhall receive, in ever- 
laſting light, the reward due unto their good deeds ; that 
after this they ſhall remain ſeparated for ever, and light 
and darkneſs be no more mixed together to all eternity. 
And all this the remainder of that ſect, which is now in 
Perſia and India, do, without any variation after ſo many 
ages, {till hold even to this day, 

It is needleſs to inform the reader, that almoſt all theſe 
articles, though altered in many circumſtances, do in ge- 
neral agree with the doctrine of the holy ſcriptures ; with 
which it plainly appears the two Zoroaſters were well ac- 


quainted, it being eaſy for both of them to have had an 
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intercourſe or perſonal acquaintance with the people of 
God; the firlt of them in Syria, where the Iſraelites had 
been long ſettled ; the latter at Babylon, to which place 
the ſame people were carried captive, and where Zoroaſter 
might confer with Daniel himſelf, who was in very great 
power and credit in the Perſian court. | 

Another reformation, made by Zoroaſter in the antient 
Magian religion, was, that he cauſed temples to be built, 
wherein their ſacred fires were carefully and conſtantly pre- 
ſerved; and eſpecially that which he pretended himſelf to 
have brought down from heaven. Over this the prieſts 
kept a perpetual watch night and day, to prevent its be · 
ing extinguiſhed, 

Whatever relates to the {e& or religion of the Magians, 
the reader will find very largely and learnedly treated in 
Dean Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, &c. from whence I have taken this ſhort extract, 


Their marriages, and their manner of burying the dead, 


Having ſaid ſo much of the religioo of the eaſtern na- 
tions, which is an article I thought myſelf obliged to en- 
large upon, becauſe I Took upon it as an eſſential part of 
their hiſtory, I ſhall be forced to treat of their other cuſ- 
toms with the greater brevity. Amongſt which, their mar- 
riages and burials are too material to be omitted. 

(1) There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a 
greater idea of the profound darkneſs into which idolatry 
had plunged mankind, than the public proſtitution of wo- 
men at Babylon ; which was not only authoriſed by law, 
but even commanded by the religion of the country, up- 
on a certain feſtival of the year, celebrated in honour of 
the goddeſs Venus, under the name of Mylitia, whoſe 
temple, by means of this infamous ceremony, became a 
brothel, or place of debauchery. (m) This wicked cuſtom 
was {till in being when the Iſraelites were carried captive 
to that criminal city; for which reaſon the prophet Jere- 
miah thought fit to caution and admoviſh them againſt ſo 
abominable a ſcandal. | 


(J) Herod. I. i. c. 199. (m) Baruch vi. 42. and 431 
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Nor had the Perſians any better notion of the dignity 
and ſanctity of the matrimonial inſtitution, than the Baby- 
lonians, (n) I do not mean only with regard to that incre- 
dible multitude of wives and concubines with which their 
kings filled their ſeraglio's, and of which they were as jea- 


- Jous asif they had had but one wife, keeping them all ſhut 


up in ſeparate apartments, under a ſtrict guard of eunuchs, 
without ſuffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much leſs with perſons without doors. (a) It ſtrikes 
one with horror, to read how far they neglected the moſt 
common laws of nature. Even inceſt with a ſiſter was al- 
lowed amongſt them by their laws, or at leaſt authoriſed 
by their Magi, thoſe pretended ſages of Perſia, as we have 
ſeen in the hiſtory of Cambyſes. Nor did even a father re- 
ſpect his own daughter, or a mother the ſon of her own body 
(p). We read in Plutarch, that Paryſatis, the mother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who {trove in all things to pleaſe the 
king her ſon, ' perceiving that he had conceived a violent 
paſhon for one of his own daughters, called Atoſſa, was 
ſo far from oppoſing his unlawful defire, that ſhe herſelf ad- 
viſed him to marry her, and make her his lawful wife; and 
laughed at the maxims and laws of the Grecians, which 
taught the contrary, For, ſays ſhe to him, carrying ber 
flattery to a monſtrous exceſs, Are not you yourſelf ſet by 
Cod over the Perſians, as the only law and rule of what 
ur becoming or unbecoming, virtuous or vitious ? 

This deteſtable cuſtom continued till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; who, being become maſter of Perſia, by 
the overthrow and death of Darius, made an expreſs law - 
to ſuppreſs it. Theſe enormities may ſerve to teach us 
from what an abyſs the goſpel has delivered us ; and how 
weak a barrier human wiſdom is of itſelf againſt the moſt 
extravagant and abominable crimes. 

I ſhall finiſh this article, by ſaying a word or two upon 
their manner of burying the dead. (q) It was not the cuſ- 
tom of the eaſtern nations, and eſpecially of the Perſians, 
to erect funeral-piles for the dead, and to conſume their 

(a) Herod. I. i. c. 135. (o) Philo. lib. de Special. leg. p. 778. ; 


mw Laer. in prooem. p. 6. (p) In Artax. p. 1023. (q) Herod. I. iti, 
c. 16, 
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bodies in the flames. (r) Accordingly we find, that “ Cy. ſe1 
rus, when he was at the point of death, took care to charge m: 
his children to inter his body, and to reſtore it to the earth; pir 
that is the expreſſion he makes uſe of; by which he ſeems 
to declare, that he looked upon the earth as the original de 
parent from whence he ſprung, and to which he ought to WM log 
return. (s) And when Cambyſes had offered a thouſand and 
indignities to the dead body of Amaſis, King of Egypt, he the 
thought he crowned all, by cauſing it to be burnt, which of 
was equally contrary to the Egyptian and Perſian manner exe 


of treating the dead. It was the cuſtom of the + latter, to 
wrap up their dead in wax, in order to keep them tlie 


longer from corruption. | Fe: 

I thought proper to give the larger account in this place look 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, becauſe the to w 
hiſtory of that people will take up a great part of this work, nothi 
and becauſe I ſhall ſay no more on that ſubject in the ſe- roots 
quel. The treatiſe of ꝙ Barnab. Briſſon, preſident of the to li 


parliament of Paris, upon the government of the Perſians, 
has been of great uſe to me, Such collections as theſe, 
when they are made by able hands, fave a writer a great 
deal of pains, and furniſh him with matter of erudition, 
that coſts him little, and yet often does him great honour, 


| ARTICLE V. 
The cauſes of the declenſion of the Perfian empire, and 
of rhe change that happened in their mhnners. 


HEN we compare the Perſians, as they were be- 

fore Cyrus and during his reign, with what they 
were afterwards in the reigns of his ſucceſſors, we can 
hardly believe they were the ſame people: and we fee a 


(r) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 238. (s) Herod. I. ii. c. 16. 

Ac mihi quidem antiquiſſimum ſepulturae genus id fuiſſe videtur, 
quo apud Xenophontem Cyrus utitur. Reditur enim terrae corpus, et 
ita locatum ac citum quaſi operimento matris obducitur. Cic. lib. i 
de leg. n. 56. a 

+ Condiunt Ægyptii mortuos, et eos domi ſervant: Perſae jam ce10 
_ eircumlitos condiunt, ut quam maxime permaneant diuturna, corpe 
re. Cie. Tuſcul. Quacſt. lib. i, n. 108. | 

$ Barnab, Brifſonius de regio Perſarum principatu, &c, Argentorah 
an. 1740, 42 . 
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ſenſible illuſtration of this truth, That the declenſion of 
manners in any ſtate, is always attended with that of em- 
pire and dominion. 

Among many other cauſes that brought about the de- 
clenſion of the Perſian empire, the four following may be 
look'd upon as the principal: Their exceſſive magnificence 
and luxury, the abject ſubjection and flavery of the people 
the bad education of their princes, which was the ſource 
of all their irregularities; and their want of faith in the 
execution of their treaties, oaths, and engagements. 


SECT. I. Luxury and magnificence. 


Wuaͤr made the Perſian troops in Cyrus's time to be 
looked upon as invincible, was the temperate and hard life, 
to which they were accuſtomed from their infancy, having 
nothiog but water for their ordinary drink, bread and 
roots for their food, the ground, or ſomething as hard, 

to lie upon; inuring themſelves to the moſt painful 
exerciſes and labours, and eſteeming the greateſt dan- 
gers as nothing. The temperature of the country where 
they were born, which was rough, mountainous, and woody, 
might ſomewhat contribute to their hardineſs ; for which 
reaſon Cyrus () would never conſent to the project of 
tranſplanting theminto a more mild and agreeable climate.” 
The excellent manner of educating the antient Perſians, 
of which we have already given a ſufficient account; and 
which was not left to the humours and fancies of parents, 
but was ſubje& to the authority and direction of the ma- 
giltrates, and regulated upon principles of the public 
good ; this excellent education prepared them for obſerv- 
ing, in all places, and at all times, a moſt exact and ſevere 
diſcipline. Add to this the influence of the prince's ex- 
ample, who made it his ambition to ſurpaſs all his ſubjects 
in regularity ; was the moſt abſtemious and ſober in his 
manner of life, the plaineſt in his dreſs, the moſt inured 
and accuſtomed to hardſhips and fatigues, as well as the 
braveſt and moſt intrepid in the time of action. What 
might not be expected from ſoldiers ſo formed, and ſo train- 


(0) Plut. in Apophth. p. 173. 
Vor. II. 
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ed up? By them therefore we find Cyrus conquered a great 
part of the world. 

After all his victories, he continued to exhort his army 
and people not to degenerate from their antient virtue, that 
they might not eclipſe the glory they had acquired; but 
carefully preſerve that ſimplicity, ſobriety, temperance, 
and love of labour, which were the means by which they 
had obtained it. But I do not know, whether Cyrus himſelf 
did not at that very time ſow the firſt ſeeds of that luxury, 
which ſoon overſpread and corrupted the whole nation, In 
that auguſt ceremony, which we have already deſcribed 
at large, and on which he firſt ſhewed himſelf in public to 
his new-conquered ſubje&s, he thought proper, in order 
to heighten the ſplendor of his regal dignity, to make a 
Pompous diſplay of all the magnificence and ſhew that could 
be contrived to dazzle the eyes of the people, Among 
ether things he changed his own apparel, as alſo that of 
lis officers, giving them all garments made after the faſhion 
of the Medes, richly ſhining with gold and purple, inſtead 
of their Perſian cloaths, which were very plain and ſimple, 

This prince ſeemed to forget how much the contagious 
example of a court, the natural inclination all men have to 
value and eſteem what pleaſes the eye, and makes a fine 
fhew, how glad they are to diſtinguiſh themſelves above 
others by a falſe merit eaſily attained, in proportion to the 
degrees of wealth and vanity a man has above his neigh- 
bours : he forgot how capable all this together was of 
Nun r. the purity of antient manners, and of intro- 
ducing by degrees a general, predominant taſte for extra- 
vagance and luxury. 

(t) This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to ſuch an 
exceſs, as was little better than downright madneſs. The 
prince. carried all his wives along with him to the wars; 
and what an equipage ſuch a troop muſt be attended with, 
is eaſy to judge. All his generals and officers followed his 


example, each in proportion to his rank and ability, Their 


pretext for ſo doing Was, that the ſight of what they held 
-- moſt Gear and precious in the world, would W them 


05 Xenoph, Cyrop. I. iv. r. 91-99. [19 
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to fight with the greater reſolution: but the true reaſon was 
the love of pleaſure, by which they were overcome and in- 
ſlaved, before they came to engage with the enemy, 

Another inſtance of their folly was, that they carried 
their laxury and extravagance in the army, with reſpe& 
to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater exceſs, it 
poſſible, than they did in their cities. (u) The molt ex- 
quiſite meats, the rareſt birds, and the coſtlieſt dainties, 
mult needs be found for the prince, in what part of the 
world ſoever he was incamped. They had their veſſels of 
gold and ſilver without number; * inſtruments of luxury, 
ſays a certain hiſtorian, not of victory, proper to allure and 
enrich an enemy, but not to repel or defeat him. 

do not ſee what reaſon Cyrus could have for changing 
his conduct in the laſt years of his life. It mult be owned 
indeed, that the ſtation of kings requires a ſuitable grandeur 
and magniſicence, which may on certain occaſions be carried 
even to a degree of pomp and ſplendor. But princes, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a real and ſolid merit, have a thouſand ways of 
making up what they may ſeem to loſe by retrenching ſome 
part of their outward ſtate and magniſicence. Cyrus himſelt 
had found by.experieace, that a king is more ſure of gain- 
ing reſpe& from his people by the wiſdom of his conduct, 
than by the greatneſs of his expences ; and that affection 
and confidence produce a cloſer attachment to his perſon, 
than a vain admiration of unneceſſary pomp and grandeur, 
be this as it will, Cyrus's laſt example became very con- 
tagious, A taſte for vanity and expence firlt prevailed at 
court, then ſpread itſelf into the cities and provinces, and 
in a little time infected the whole nation, and was one 
of the principal cauſes of the ruin of that empire, which 
he himſelf had founded, 

What is here ſaid of the fatal eſſects of luxury, is not pe- 
euliar to the Perſian empire. The molt judicious hiſtorians, 
the molt learned philoſophers, and the profoundeſt politi- 


(u) Senec. I. iii. de ira, c. 20. 
Non belli, ſed luxuriae apparatum.Aciem Perſarum auro pur- 
puraque fulgentem intueri jubebat Alexander, pracdam, non arma ge- 

llantem, - Q. Curt, 
Z 2 
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cians, all lay it down as a certain, indiſputable maxim, 
That where · ever luxury prevails, it never fails to deſtroy 

the moſt flouriſhing ſtates and kingdoms: and the experi- 
ence of all ages, and all nations, does but too clearly 
demonſtrate this maxim. 

What is this ſubtil, ſecret poiſon, then, that thus lurks 
under the pomp of luxury and the charms of pleaſure, and 
is capable of enervating, at the ſame time, both the whole 
ſtrength of the body, and the vigour of the mind? It is 
not very difficult to comprehend, why it has this terrible 
effect. When men are accuſtomed to a ſoft and voluptuous 
life, can they be very fit for undergoing the fatigues and 
hardſhips of war? Are they qualified for ſuffering the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſons; for enduring hunger and thirſt ; for 
paſling whole nights without ſleep upon occaſion; for going 
through continual exerciſe and action; for facing danger 
and deſpiſing death? The natural effe& of voluptuouſneſs 
and delicacy, which are the inſeparable companions of luxu- 
ry, is to render men ſubje& to a multitude of falſe wants 
and neceſſities, to make their happineſs depend upon a 
thouſand trifling conveniencies and ſuperfluities, which 
they can no longer be without, and to give them an un- 
reaſonable fondneſs for life, on account of a thouſand ſecret 
ties and engagements, that endear it to them, and which, 
by ſtifling in them the great motives of glory, of zeal for 
their prince, and love for their country, render them fearful 
and cowardly, and hinder them from expoſing themſelves 
to dangers, which may in a moment deprive them of all 
thoſe things -wherein they place their felicity. 


SECT, II. The abjed ſubmiſſion and ſſavery of the Perſians, 


Wx are told by Plato, that this was one of the cauſes 
of the declenſion of the Perſian empire. And indeed, what 
contributes moſt to the preſervation of ſtates, and renders 
their arms victorious, is not the number, but the vigour 
and courage of their armies: and, as it was finely ſaid by 
one of the antients (x), /rom the day a man loſeth his li- 


== 


(x) Hom, Odyſl, v. 322. 
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berty, he loſeth one half of his antient virtue. He is no 
longer concerned for the proſperity of the ſtate, to which 
he looks upon himſelf as an alien; and having loſt the prin- 
cipal motives of his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent 
about the ſucceſs of public affairs, about the glory or wel- 
fare of his country, in which his circumſtances allow him to 
claim no ſhare, and by which his own private condition is 
not altered or improved. It may truly be ſaid, that the reign 
of Cyrus was a reign of liberty. That prince never acted 
in an arbitrary manner; nor did he think that a deſpotic 
power was worthy of a king; or that there was any great 
glory in ruling an empire of ſlaves. His tent was always 
open; and free acceſs allowed to every one that deſired to 
ſpeak to him, He did not live retired, but was viſible, ac- 
ceſſible, and affable to all; heard their complaints, and 
with his own eyes obſerved and rewarded merit; invited to 
his table, not only his general officers and prime miniſters, 
but even ſubalterns, and ſometimes whole companies of 
ſoldiers. The * ſimplicity and frugality of his table made 
him capable of giving ſuch entertainments frequently, His 
aim therein was to animate his officers and ſoldiers, to in- 
ſpire them with courage and reſolution, to attach them to 
his perſon rather than to his dignity, and to make them 
warmly eſpouſe his glory, and (till more the intereſt and 
proſperity of the ſtate. This is what may truly be called 
the art of governing and commanding, 

In the reading of Xenophon, with what pleaſure do we 
obſerve, not only thoſe fine turns of wit, that juſtneſs and 
ingenuity in their anſwers and repartees, that delicacy in 
jeſting and raillery ; but at the ſame time that amiable chear- 
fulneſs and gaiety which enlivened their entertainments, 
from which all vanity and luxury were baniſhed, and in 
which the principal ſeaſoning was à decent and becoming 
freedom, that prevented all conſtraint, and a kind of fami- 
liarity, which was ſo far from leſſening their reſpect for 
the prince, that it gave ſuch a life and ſpirit to it, as no- 
thing but a real affection and tenderneſs could produce. 

* Tantas vires habet frugalitas principis, ut tot impendiis tot ero 

tionibus ſola ſufficiat, Fin. in — Traj. my - 
2 3 


* 
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I may venture to ſay, that by ſuch a conduct as this, à 
prince doubles and trebles his army at a ſmall expence, 
Thirty thouſand men of th's ſort are preferable to millions 
of ſuch ſlaves as the Perſians became afterwards; In time 
of action, or on a deciſive day of battle, this truth is molt 
evident; and the prince is more ſenſible of it than any body 
elſe. Atthe battle of Thymbraea, when Cyrus's horſe fell 
under him, Xenophon takes notice how much it concerns a 
commander to be loved by his ſoldiers: The danger of the 
king's perſon became the danger of the army ; and his 
troops on that occaſion gave incredible proofs of their 
courage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the * manner under 
the greateſt part of his ſucceſſors. Their only care was to 
ſupport the pomp of ſovereignty. I muſt confeſs, their 
outward, ornaments and enſigns of royalty did not a little 
contribute to that end. A purple robe, richly embroidered, 
and hanging down to their feet; a tiara, worn upright on 
their heads, with an imperial diadem round i it ; a golden 
ſcepter in their hands; a magnificent throne ; a numerous 
and ſhining court; a multitude of officers and guards; theſe 
things muſt needs conduce to heighten the ſplendor of roy- 
alty : but all this, when this is all, is of little or no value, 
What is that king in reality, who loſes all his merit and 
his dignity, when he puts off his ornaments ? 

Some of the eaſtern kings, to procure the greater reve- 
rence to their perſons, generally kept themſelves ſhut up in 
their palaces, and ſeldom ſhewed themſelves to their ſub- 
jets, We have already ſeen, that Dejoces, the firſt king 
of the Medes, at his acceſſion to the throne, introduced this 
policy, which afterwards became very common in all the 
eaſtern countries. But it is a great miſtake, that a prince 
cannot deſcend from his grandeur, by a ſort of familiarity, 
without debaſing or leſſening his greatneſs. Artaxerxes did 
not think ſo; and (y) Plutarch obſerves, that that prince, 
and queen Statira his wife, took a pleaſure in being viſible 
and of eaſy acceſs to their people: and by fo doug! were 
but the more reſpected. 


(y) In Artax, p. 10713. «Be 17h 273 
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to appear in the king's preſence without proſtrating himſelf 
before him: and this law, which (z) Seneca with good 
reaſon calls a Perſian flavery, Perficam ſervitutem, ex- 
tended alſo to foreigners. We ſhall find afterwards, that 
ſeveral Grecians refuſed to comply with it, looking upon 
ſuch a ceremony as derogatory to men born and bred in 
the boſom of liberty, Some of them, leſs ſcrupulous, did 
ſabmit to it, but not without great reluctancy: and we are 
told, that one of them, in order to cover the ſhame of ſuch 
a ſervile proſtration, (a) purpoſely let fall his ring, when 
he came near the king, that he might have occaſion to 
bend his body on another account, Burt it would have been 
criminal for any of the natives of the country to heſitate or 
deliberate about an homage, which the kings exacted from 
them with the utmoſt rigour, 

What the ſcripture relates of two ſovereigns (b) on one 


hand, whereof the one commanded all his ſubjects, on pain 


of death, to proſtrate themſelves before his image; and 


the other, on the ſame penalty, ſuſpended all acts of reli- 


g10n, with regard to all the gods in general, except to him- 
ſelf only; and, on the other hand, of the ready and blind 
obedience of the whole city of Babylon, who ran all toge- 
ther on the firſt ſignal to bend the knee before the idol, 
and to invoke the king excluſively of all the powers of 
heaven : all this ſhews to what an extravagant exceſs the 
eaſtern kings carried their pride, and the people their flat- 
tery and ſervitude. 

So great was the diſtance between the Perſian king and 
his ſubjects, that the latter, of what rank or quality ſoever, 


whether ſatrapae, governors, near relations, or even bro- 


thers to the king, were only looked upon as ſlaves; where- 
as the king himſelf was always conſidered, not only as 
their ſovereign lord and abſolute maſter, but as a kind of 
divinity, (c) In a word, the peculiar character of the A- 
ſiatics, and of the Perſians more particularly than any other, 


(2) Lib. ii. de Benef. c. 12. et lib, iii. de Ira, c. 17. 
(a) Ælian. I. i. Var. Hiſtor. c. 21. (b) Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ti, 
Darius the Mede, Dan. vi. (c) Plut. in Apophih. p. 213. 
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Among the Perſians no ſubje& whatſoever was allowed 
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At: was ſervitude and ſlavery; which made (d) Cicero ſay, that foll 
WAL the deſpotic power ſome were endeayouring to eſtabliſh in the 
Bo] the Roman commonwealth, was an inſupportable yoke, no] 

1 not only to a Roman, but even to a Perſian. had 
© a It was therefore this arrogant haughtineſs of the princes and 
ik | on one hand, and this abject ſubmiſhon of the people on . pitc 
11 the other, which, according to Plato (e), were the princi- viol 
1 pal cauſes of the ruin of the Perſian empire, by diſſolving ever 
11 all the ties wherewith a king is united to his ſubjects, and ulm 
3k 1 the ſubjects to their king. Such an haughtineſs extinguiſhes are: 
ny all affeQion and humanity in the former; and ſuch an ab- andi 
wo ject ſtate of ſlavery, leaves the people neither courage, inclin 
1 zeal, nor gratitude. The Perſian kings governed and 

= commanded only by threats and menaces, and the ſubjects SEC? 
1 neither obeyed nor marched, but with unwillingneſs ard 

_ reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himſelf gives us of IT 

| 1 | them in Herodotus, where that prince is repreſented as make 

oy wondering, how the Grecians, who were a free people, exam 

| | could go to battle with a good will and inclination, How and h 

Ay could any thing great or noble be expected from men ſo Ne 

4 diſpirited and depreſſed by ſlavery as the Perſians were, and how h 

is reduced to ſuch an abject ſervitude ; which, to uſe the words He kn 

1 of Longinus (f), is a kind of impriſonment, wherein a man's had fe 

#3 ſoul may be ſaid in ſome fort to grow little and contracted? (1) W 

40 I am unwilling to ſay it, but I do not know, whether the in that 

F great Cyrus himſelf did not contribute to introduce among Babylc 

the Perſians, both that extravagant pride in their kings, and and re 

that abject ſubmiſhon and flattery in the people. It was childre 

in that pompous ceremony, which J have ſeveral times cated 1 

mentioned, that the Perſians (till then very jealous of their of the 

liberty, and very far from being inclined to make a ſhameful | Wa 

proſtitution of it, by any mean behaviour of ſervile com- in this 1 

pliances) firſt bent the knee before their prince, and ſtooped cation c 

to a poſture of adoration. Nor was this an effect of chance: ap 

Imlelt 


for Xenophon intimates clearly enough, that Cyrus, (g) who 
deſired to have that homage paid him, had appointed per- ly to wo 
ſons on purpoſe to begin it ; whoſe example was accordingly where y 
(4) 1. x. Epiſt. ad Attic. (e) I. iii, de Leg. P. 697. (f) e. 33. * Sal 
(g) Cyrop. I. ii. p. 215. oy FOE (k) Lil 


followed by the multitude, and by the Perſians as well as 
the other nations. In theſe little tricks and ſtratagems, we 
no longer diſcern that nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul, which 
had ever been conſpicuous in that prince till this occaſion: 

and I ſhould be apt to think, that being arrived at the utmoſt 


pitch of glory and power, he could no longer reſiſt thoſe 


violent attacks wherewith proſperity is always affaulting 
even the beſt of princes, (h) Secundae res ſapientium a- 
uimos fatigant ; and that at laſt pride and vanity, which 
are almoſt inſeparable from ſovereign power, forced him, 


and in a manner tore him from himſelf, and his own natural 


inclinations : vi dominationis convulſus et mutatus (i). 


SECT. III. The wrong education of their princes, another 
cauſe of the declenſion of the Perſian empire. 


IT is Plato (k) ſtill, the prince of philoſophers, who 
makes this reflection; and we ſhall find, if we narrowly 
examine the fact in queſtion, how ſolid and judicious it is, 
and how inexcuſable Cyrus's conduct was in this reſpect. 

Never had any man more reaſon than Cyrus to be ſenſible 
how highly neceſſary a good education is to a young prince. 
He knew the whole value of it with regard to himſelf, and 


had found all the advantages of it by his own experience, 


(1) What he moſt earneſtly recommended to his officers, 
in that fine diſcourſe he made to them after the taking of 
Babylon, in order to exhort them to maintain the glory 
and reputation they had acquired, was to educate their 
children in the ſame manner as they knew they were edu- 
cated in Perſia, and to perſevere themſelves in the practice 
of the ſame manners as were practiſed there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who ſpoke and thought 
in this manner, could ever have entirely neglected the edu- 
cation of his own children ? Yet this is what happened to 
Cyrus. Forgetting that he was a father, and- employing 
himſelf wholly about his conqueſts, he left that care entire- 
ly to women, that is, to princeſſes, brought up in a country 
where vanity, luxury, and voluptuouſneſs reigned in the 


(h) Salluſt. (i) Tacit. Annal. I. vi. c. 48. 
Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 694, 695. (1) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 200. 
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higheſt degree: for the queen, bis wife, was of Media, 
And in the ſame taſte and manner were the two young 
princes, Cambyſes and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they 
aſked was ever refuſed them: nor were their deſires only 
granted, but prevented. The great maxim was, T hat their 
attendants ſhould croſs them in nothing, never contradict 


them, nor ever make uſe of reproofs or remonſtrances with 


them. No one opened his mouth in their preſence, but to 
praiſe and commend what they ſaid and did. Every one 
cringed, and ſtooped, and bent the knee before them; and 
it was thought eſſential to their greatneſs, to place an infinite 
diſtance between them and the reſt of mankind, as if they had 
been of a different ſpecies from them. It is Plato that in- 
forms us of all theſe particulars : for Xenophon, probably 
to ſpare his hero, ſays not one word of the manner in which 
theſe princes were brought up, though he gives us ſo ample 
an account of the education of their father, 

What ſurpriſes me the moſt is, that Cyrus did not at 
leaſt take them along with him in his laſt campaigns, in 
order to draw them out of that ſoft and effeminate courſe 
of life, and to inſtruct them in the art of war; for they 
muſt needs have been of ſufficient years: but perhaps the 
women oppoſed his deſign, and over-ruled him, 

Whatever the obſtacle was, the effect of the education 
of theſe princes was ſuch as ought to be expected from it, 
Cambyſes came out of that ſchool what he is repreſented 
in hiſtory, an obſtinate and ſelf-conceited prince, full of ar- 
rogance and vanity, abandoned to the molt ſcandalous ex- 
ceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery, cruel and inhuman, 
even to the cauſing of his own brother to be murdered, in 
conſequence of a dream ; in a word, a furious, frantic mad- 
man, who by his ill conduct brought the empire to the 
brink of deſtruction, | 

His father, ſays Plato, left him at bis death, a great 
many vaſt provinces, immenſe riches, with innumerable 
forces by ſea and land: but he had not given him the 
means for preſerving them, by teaching him the right uſc 
of ſuch power. 

This philoſopher makes the ſame reflections with regard 
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to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being the ſon of 
a king, had not been brought up in the ſame effeminate 
manner as princes were; but aſcended the throne with a 
long habit of induſtry, great temper and moderation, a 
courage little inferior to that of Cyrus, and by which he 
added to the empire almoſt as many provinces as the other 
had conquered, But he was no better a father than him, 
and reaped no benefit from the fault of his predeceſſor, in 
neglecting the education of his children, Accordingly, his 
ſon Xerxes was little better than a ſecond Cambyſes. 

From all this, Plato, after having ſhewn what number- 
leſs rocks and quickſands, almoſtunavoidable, lie in the way 
of perſons bred in the arms of wealth and greatneſs, con- 
cludes, that one principal cauſe of the declenſion and ruin 
of the Perſian empire, was the bad education of their prin- 
ces; becauſe thoſe firſt examples had an influence upon, 
and became a kind of rule to all their ſucceſſors, under 
whora every thing ſtill degenerated more and more, till at 
laſt their luxury exceeded all bounds and reſtraints. 


SECT. IV, Their breach of faith, or want of ſincerity. 


(m) Ws are informed by Xenophon, that one of the 
cauſes, both of the great corruption of manners among the 
Perſians, and of the deſtruction of their empire, was their 
want of public faith, Formerly, ſays he, the king, and 
thoſe that governed under him, thought it an indiſpenſable 
duty to keep their word, and inviolably to obſerve all trea- 
ties into which they had entered with the ſolemaity of an 
oath ; and that even with reſpect to thoſe that had rendered 
themſelves moſt unworthy of ſuch treatment, through their 
perfidiouſneſs and inſincerity: and it was by this true po- 
licy and prudent conduct, that they gained the abſolute 
confidence, both of their own ſubjects, and of all their 
neighbours and allies. This is a very great encomium gi- 
ven by the hiſtorian to the Perſians, which undoubtedly be- 
longs to the reign of the great Cyrus; (n) though Xeno- 
phon applies it likewiſe to that of the younger Cyrus, whoſe 


(m) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 239. (n) De Exped. Cyr, I. i. p. 26 
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grand maxim was, as he tells us, Never to violate his faith, 


upon any pretence whatſoever, with regard either to any ſ 
word he had given, any promiſe he had made, or any trea- N 
ty he had concluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea of the 8 
regal dignity, and rightly judged, that, if probity and truth We 

I 


were renounced by the reſt of mankind, they ought to find | 
a ſanQuary in the heart of a king ; who being the bond and Ws 
centre, as it were, of ſociety, ſhould alſo be the protector 
and avenger of faith engaged, which is the very founda- 
tion whereon the other depends, 

Such ſentiments as theſe, ſo noble, and ſo worthy of per- 
ſons born for government, did not laſt long. A falſe pru- 
dence, and a ſpurious artificial policy ſoon ſucceeded in 
their place, Inſtead of faith, probity, and true merit, ſays 
Xenophon (o), which heretofore the prince uſed to cheriſh 
and diſtinguiſh, all the chief officers of the court began to 
be filled with thoſe pretended zealous ſervants of the king, 
who ſacrifice every thing to his humour and ſuppoſed in- 
tereſts; * who hold it as a maxim, That falſhood and de- 
ceit, perſidiouſneſs and perjury, if boldly and artfully put 
in practice, are the ſhorteſt and ſureſt expedients for bring- 
ing about hisenterprizes and defigns ; who look upon a ſcru- 
pulous adherence in a prince to his word, and to the en- 
gagements into which he has entered, as an effect of puſil- 
lanimity, incapacity, and want of underſtanding ; and whoſe 
opinion in ſhort is, that a man is unqualified for govern- 
ment, if he does not prefer reaſons and conſiderations of 
ſtate, before the exact obſervation of treaties, though con- 
cluded in never ſo ſolemn and ſacred a manner. 

The Aſiatic nations, continues Xenophon, ſoon imitat- 
ed their prince, who became their example and inſtruQtor 
in double-dealing and treachery, They ſoon gave them- 
ſelves up to violence, injuſtice, and impiety : and from thence 
proceeds that ſtrange alteration and difference we find in 


their manners, as alſo the contempt they conceived for theit 
(o) Cyrop. I. viii.-p. 239. | on 
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$ic ru enwprenTte, xa C, e . nat thanuray* To It axhuvri x Vo! 
Aue, ro cure 74 Mu twat, De Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 592. Laschet 
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ſovereigns, which is both the natural conſequence and pu- 
niſhment of the little regard princes pay to the moſt ſacred 
and awful ſolemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath, by which treaties were ſealed and ra · 


_ tified, and the Deity brought in not only as preſent, but 


as guarantee of the conditions ſtipulated, is a molt ſacred 
and auguſt ceremony, very proper for the ſubjecting of earth- 
ly princes to the ſupreme Judge of heaven and earth, who 
alone is qualified to judge them; and for the keeping all hu- 
man majeſty within the bounds of its duty, by making it 
appear before the majeſty of God, in reſpe of which it is 
as nothing. Now, if — will teach their people not 
to ſtand in fear of the Supreme Being, how ſhall they be 
able to ſecure their reſpe& and reverence to themſelves ? 
When once that fear comes to be extinguiſhed in the ſub- 
jects as well as in the prince, what will become of fidelity 
and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars ſhall the throne 
be ſupported ? (p) Cyrus had good reaſon to ſay, thathe 
ed upon none as good ſervants and faithful ſubjed, 
but ſuch as had a ſenſe of religion, and a reverence for the 
Deity: nor is it at all aſtoniſhing, that the contempt which 
an impious prince, who has no regard to the ſanctity of 
oaths, ſhews of God and religion, ſhould ſhake the very 
foundations of the firmeſt and beſt-eſtabliſhed empires, and 
ſooner or later, occaſion their utter deſtrudtion. Kings, 
ſays (q) Plutarch, when any revolution happens in their 
inions, are apt to complain bitterly of their ſubjects 
unfaithfulnefs and diſloyalty : but they do them wrong; 
and forget that it was themſelyes - who gave them the 
fit lefſons of cheir dilloyalty, by ſhewing no regard to 
juſtice and fidelity, which, on all occaſions, they a 
et, "okhogabcoaple, to their own particular. intereſts, 
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ſchool of mankind. 


BOOK TAE FIFTH. 


THM E 


nr 0% K 3h, - 


OF THE 


Oi and firſt SETTLEMENT 
Of the ſeveral 


States and Governments of GREECE. 


P all the antient nations, ſcarce have any been fo 


highly celebrated, or Furniſhed hiſtory with ſo many 


valuable monuments and illuſtrious examples, as Greece, 


In what light ſoever ſhe is conſidered, whether for the glory 


of her arms, the wiſdom of her laws, or the ſtudy and im 
provement of arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe carried to the 


utmoſt degree of perfeftion ; and it may truly be ſaid, 
that in all theſe reſpects ſhe has in ſome meaſure been the 

It is impoſſible not to be very much affected with tile 
hiſtory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially when we conſider that 
it has been tranſmitted to us by writers of extraordinary 
merit, many of whom diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by 
their ſwords, as by their pens; and were as great com- 
manders and able ſtateſmen, as excellent hiſtorians. I confeſs, 
it is a vaſt advantage to have ſuch men for guides; men 
of an exquiſite judgment and conſummate prudence ; of 
a juſt and perfect taſte in every reſpect; and who furniſh 
not only the facts and thoughts, as well as the expreſſions 
wherewith they are to be repreſented ; but, what is more, 
who furniſh all the proper reflections that are to accompany 


thoſe facts; and which are the moſt uſeful improvemen* 
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reſulting from hiſtory. Theſe are the rich ſources from 
whence I ſhall draw all that I have to ſay, after I have pre- 
viouſly inquired into the firſt origin and eſtabliſhment of the 
Grecian ſtates, As this inquiry muſt be dry, and not ca- 
pable of affording much delight to the reader, I ſhall be as 
brief as poſſible. But before I enter upon that, I think it 
neceſſary to draw a kind of a ſhort plan of the ſituation of 
the country, and of the ſeyeral parts that compoſe it. 


AKT 
A geographical deſcripilon of antient Greece. 


NT1ENT Greece, which is now the ſouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt, by the 
Egean ſea, now called the Archipelago; on the ſouth, by 
the Cretan, or Candian fea; on the welt, by the Ionian 
ſea; and on the north, by lllyria and Thrace, | 
The conſtituent parts of antient Greece, are Epirus, 
Peloponneſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, and 
Macedonia, 

Epirus. This province ts ſituate to the weſt, and di- 
vided from Theſſaly and Macedonia, by mount Pindus, 
and the Acroceraunian mountains. 

The moſt remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the Mo- 
latant, whoſe chief city is Dodona, famous for the tem- 
ple and oracle of Jupiter. The Chaonians, whoſe prin- 
cipal city is Oricum. The Theſprotians, whoſe city is Bu- 
throtum, where was the palace and reſidence of Pyrrhus. 
The Acarnanians, whole city was Ambracia, which gives 
its name to the gulf, Near to this ſtood Actium, famous 


for the victory of Auguſtus Caeſar, who built over againſt 
that city, on the other (ide of the gulf, a city named Vi- 


copolis, There were two little rivers in Epirus, very fa- 
mous in fabulous ſtory, Cocytus and Acheron, 


Epirus muſt have been very well peopled in former times; 


as (a) Polybius relates, that Paulus Æmilius, after having 
defeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, * 


(a) Apud Strab. I. vii. p. 322. 
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ſeventy cities in that country, the greateſt part of which be- 
longed to the Moloſſians; and that he carried away from 
thence no leſs than a hundred and fifty thouſand priſoners, 

Peloponneſus. This is a peninſula, now called the Mo- 
rea, joined to the reſt of Greece only by the iſthmus of 
Corinth, that is but ſix miles broad, It is well known, 
that ſeveral princes have attempted in vain to cut through 
this iſthmus, 

The parts of Peloponneſus are chata, properly ſo cal- 
led; whoſe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patrae, &c, 
Elis, in which is Olympia, otherwiſe called Piſa, ſeated 
on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olym- 
pic games uſed to be celebrated. Cylene, the country 
of Mercury. Meſenia, in which are the cities of Meſſene, 
Pylos, in the laſt of which Neſtor was born, and Corona, 
Arcadia, in which ſtood the cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, 
Mantinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius's native place, La- 
conia, wherein ſtood Sparta, or Lacedaemon, and Amy- 
clae ; mount Taygetus; the river Eurotas, and the cape of 
Tenarus. Argolis, in which was the city of Argos, cal- 
led alſo Hippium, famous for the templeof Juno, Nemea, 
Mycenae, Nauplia, Troezen, and Epidaurus, wherein was 
the temple of Æſculapius. 


Greece, properly ſo called. 


The principal parts of this country were, AEo/ia, in 
which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus, 
Dorit, Locris, inhabited by the Ozolae. Naupatumynow 
called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the Turks in 
1571. Phocis, Anticyra, Delphos at the foot of mount 
Parnaſſus, famous for the oracles delivered there. In this 
country alſo was mount Helicon, Bestia. Orchomenos, 
Theſpia. Cheronea, Plutarch's native country, Plataea, 
famous for the defeat of Mardonius. Thebes, Aulis, fa- 
mous for its port, from whence the Grecian army ſet ſail 
for the ſiege of Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victory 
of Epaminondas. Attica. Megara. Eleuſis. Decelia. Ma- 
rathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perſian army, A- 
thens, whoſe ports were Piraeus, Munichia, and Phalerus; 
and mountains Hymettus and Cithaeron. Locrit. 
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Theſſaly. The moſt remarkable towns of this province 
were, Gomphi. Pharſalia, near which Julius Caeſar de- 
feated Pompey, Magneſia. Methone, at the ſiege of which 
Philip loſt his eye, Thermopylae, a narrow (trait, famous 
for the defeat of Xerxes's numerous army by the vigor- 
ous reſiſtance of three hundred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes, 
Lariſſa. Demetrias. The delightful valleys of Tempe, near 
the banks of the river Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Of- 
fa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous {tory for the 
battle of the giants, 

Macedonia. I hall only mention a few of the princi- 
pal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, 
now called Durazz9o. Apollonia. Pella, the capital of the 
country, and the native place of Philip, and of his fon A- 
lexander the Great, Xgaea ,Xdeſſa. Pallene. Olynthus, 
from whence the Olynthiaes of Demoſthenes took their 
name. Torone, Arcanthus. Theſſalonica, now called Sa- 
lonichi. Stagira, the place of Ariſtotle's birth. Amphipolis. 
Philippi, famous for the victory gained there by Auguſtus 
and Anthony over Brutus and Caſſius. Scotuſſa. Mouat 
Atho : and the river Strymon. 


The Grecian iſles, 


There is a great number of iſlands contiguous to 
Greece, that are very famous in hiſtory. In the Ionian fea, 


Corcyra, with a town of the ſame name, now called Cor- 
ſu. Cephalene and Zacynthus, now Cephalona and Zant. 
Ithaca, the country of Ulyſſes, and Dulichium, Near the 


promontory Malea, over-againſt Laconia, is Cithera, In the 
Saronic gulf, are Ægina and Salamine, ſo famous for the naval 
battle between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 
and Aſia lie the Sporades: and the Cyclades ; the moſt noted 
of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, antiently famous 
for fine marble. Higher up in the Ægean ſea is Euboea, 


now Negropont, ſeparated from the main land by a ſmall ' 


arm of the ſea, called Euripus. The molt remarkable city 
of this iſle was Chalcis. Towards the north is Scyrus ; 
and a good deal higher, Lemnos, now called Sta limene : 
and WL kurther, | Samothrace. Lower down is Leſbos; 
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Italy towards Calabria (b); which places are for that rea- 
ſon called Graecia Magna. 


” 
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whoſe principal city was Mitylene, from whence the iſſe 


has ſince taken the name of Metelin. Chios, Scio, re- Da 
nowned for excellent wine, And, laſtly, Samos. Some of fine 
theſe laſt-mentioned iſles are reckoned to belong to Aſia. one 

The Hland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeſt of all the wo! 
iſles contiguous to Greece. It has to the north, the Ægean 
ſea, or the Archipelago ; and to the ſouth, the African o- Ale 
cean, Its principal towns were Gortyna, Cydon, Gnoſſus; and 
its mountains Dicte Ida, and Corycus, Its labyrinth is Th 
famous over all the world. may 

The Grecians had colonies in moſt of theſe ifles, Cor 

They had likewiſe ſettlements in Sicily, and in part of fron 


(e) But their grand ſettlement was in Aſia Minor, and 
particularly in olis, Ionia, and Doris. The principal 
towns of Xolis are, Cumae, Phocaea, Elea. Of Ionia, 
Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Ephe- 
ſus. Of Doris, Halicarnaſſus and Cnidos. 

They had alſo a great number of colonies diſperſed up 
and down iti different parts of the world ; whereof I ſhall 
give ſome account, as occaſion ſhall offer, ,,”—* 


ARE IS 48S:;£. 
Diviſion of the Grecian hiſtory into four ſeveral agel. 


HE Grecian hiſtory may be divided into four diffe- 

rent ages, all noted by ſo many memorable epo- 

cha's ; all which together include the ſpace of 21 5 4 years, 

The firſt age extends from the foundation of the ſeve- 

ral petty kingdoms of Greece, (beginning with that of Si- 

cyone, which is the moſt antient), to the ſiege of Troy; 

and comprehends about a thouſand years, namely, from 
the year of the world 1820 to the year 2820, 

The ſecond begins from the taking of Troy to the reign 
of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes ; at which period the Gre- 
cian hiſtory begins to be intermixed with that of the Perſi- 
ans; and contains the ſpace of ſix hundred fixty-three 
years, from the year of the world 2820 to the year 3483. 


(b) Strab. I. vi. p. 253, (o) Plin. I. vi. e. av | 
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The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of 
Danus to the death of Alexander the Great ; which is the 
fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory ; and takes in the term of 
one hundred and ninety- eight years, from the year of the 
world 3483 to the year 3681, 

The fourth and laſt age commences from the death of 
Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to decline; 
and continues till their final ſubjection by the Romans. 
The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks 
may be dated, partly from the taking and deſtruction of 
Corinth by the Conſul L. Mummius, in 3858; partly 
from the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleucides in 
Aſia, by Pompey, in the year of the world, 2939; and of 
the kingdom of the Lagides in Egypt, by Auguſtus, azne + 
mun. 3974. This laſt age includes in all two hundred 
and ninety-three years. 

Of theſe four diſtin ages, I ſhall in this place only touch 
upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccin& manner, juſt to give 
the reader ſome general notion of that obſcure period; be- 
cauſe thoſe times, at leaſt a great part of them, have more 
of fable in them than of real hiſtory; and are wrapt up 
in ſuch darkneſs and obſcurity, as are very hard, if not 
impoſhble, to penetrate : and I have often declared already, 
that ſuch a dark and laborious inquiry, though very uſe- 
ful for thoſe that are for going to the bottom of hiſtory, 
does not come within the plan of my deſign, 


ARTICLE UL 


The primitive origin of the Grecians, 


N order to arrive at any certain knowlege concerning 
the firſt origin of the Grecian nations, we mult neceſ- 
farily have recourſe to the accounts we have of it in holy 
ſcripture, | 
(d) Javan or Ion, (for in Hebrew the ſame letters dif- 
ferently pointed form theſe two different names), the ſon 
of Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, was certainly the father 


(d) Gen, x. 2. 
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of all thoſe nations that went under the general denominati- 
on of Greeks, though he has been looked upon as the fa- 
ther of the lonians only, which were but one particular 
Nation of the Greeks, But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, 
Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the whole 
body of the Grecian nations, than that of Ionians. (e) And 
for this reaſon, Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel, is 
mentioned under the name of the King of Javan. 

(f) Javan had four ſons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, and 
Dodanim. As Javan was the original father of the Gre- 
cians in general, no doubt but his four ſons were the heads 
and founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of 
that nation, which became in ſucceeding ages fo renown- 
ed for arts and arms. 

Eliza, is the ſame with Ellas, as it is rendered | in the 
Chaldee tranſlation ; and the word Exams, which was uf- 
ed as the common appellation of the whole people, 
in the ſame manner as the word Bac was of the 
whole country, has no other derivation. The city of Elis, 
very antient in Peloponneſus, the Elyfian fields, the river 
Eliſſus, or Iliſſus, have long retained the marks of their being 
derived from Eliza; and have contributed more to preſerve 
his memory, than the hiſtorians themſelves of the nation, 
who were inquiſitive after. foreign affairs, and but little ac- 
quainted with their own original ; becauſe, as they had 
little or no knowlege of the true religion, they did not 
carry their inquiries ſu high. Upon which account they 
themſelves derived the words Hellznes, and Iones from a- 
nother fountain, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel; for I think 
myſelf obliged to give ſome account of their opinions alſo 
in this reſpec, 

Tarſis was the ſecond ſon of Javan. He ſettled, as his 
brethren did, in ſome part of Greece, perhaps in Achaia, 
or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in Peloponneſus, 

It is not to be doubted, but that Chittim was the father 
of the Macedonians, according to the authority of the firlt 
book of the Maccabees ; (g) in the beginning of which it 


(e) Dan. vii. 21. (f) Gen. x. 4. (g) 1 Mae. i. 1 
Hircus caprarum rex Gracciae: In the Hebrew, rex Javan. 
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is ſaid, that Alexander, the ſon of Philip the Macedonian, 
went out of his country, which was that of Cetthim, * [or 
Chittim ], to make war againſt Darius, king of Perſia. And, 
in the eighth chapter, ſpeaking of the Romans, and their 
victories over the laſt kings of Macedonia, Philip and Per- 
ſeus, + the two laſt mentioned princes are called kings of 
the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theſſaly and Epi- 
rus were the portion of this fourth ſon of Javan, The im- 
pious worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the city 
Dodona itſelf, are proofs that ſome remembrance of Do- 
danim had remained with the people, who derived their ſirſt 
eſtabliſument and origin from him. 

This is all that. can be ſaid with any certainty concern - 
ing the trae origin of the Grecian nations. The holy 
ſcripture, whoſe deſign is not to ſatisfy our curioſity, but 
to nouriſh and improve our piety, after ſcattering theſe few 
rays of light, leaves us in utter darkneſs concerning the reſt 
of their hiſtory ; which therefore can only be collected from 
profane authors, 

If we may believe (h) Pliny, the Grecians were ſo called 
from the name of an antient king, of whom they had but a 
very uncertain tradition, Homer, in his poems, calls them 
Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaians. It is obſerva» 
ble, that the word Graecus is not once uſed in Virgil. 

The exceeding ruſticity of the firſt Grecians would ap- 
pear incredible, if we could call in queſtion the teſtimony 
of their own hiſtorians upon that article, But a people, ſo 
vain of their origin, as to adorn it by fiction and fables, we 
may be ſure would never think of inventing any thing in 
its diſparagement. (i) Who would imagine, that the peo- 
ple, to whom the world is indebted for all her knowlege 
in literature and the ſciences, ſhould be deſcended from 
mere ſavages, who knew no other law than force, and 
were ignorant even of agriculture? And yet this appears 


(h) I. iv. c. 5. (1) Pauſan. I. viii. p. 455, 456. 
Egreſſus de terra Cethim. | 

I Philippum et Perſeum Cetheorum regem. v. 5. 
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plainly to be the caſe, from the divine honours they decreed 
to the perſon (k) who firſt taught them to feed upon acorns, 
as a more delicate and wholeſome nouriſhment than herbs, 
There was (till a great diſtance from this firſt improvement 
to a ſtate of urbanity and politeneſs. Nor did they indeed 
arrive at the latter, till after a long proceſs of time. 

The weakeſt were not the laſt to underſtand the ne - 
ceſſity of living together in ſociety, in order to defend them- 
ſelves againſt violence and oppreſſion. At firſt they built 
ſingle houſes at a diſtance from one another; the number 
of which inſenſibly increaſing, formed in time towns and 
cities. But the bare living together in ſociety was not 
ſufficient to poliſh ſuch a people. Egypt and Phoenicia had 
the honour of doing this. (I) Both theſe nations contri- 
buted to inſtru and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies 
they ſent among them. The latter taught them navigation, 
writing, and commerce; the former the knowlege of their 
laws and polity, gave them a taſte for arts and ſciences, 
and initiated them into their myſteries, 

(m) Greece, in her infant-ſtate, was expoſed to great 
commotions and frequent revolutions ; becauſe, as the 
people had no ſettled correſpondence, and no ſuperior 
power to give laws to the reſt, every thing was determin- 
ed by force and violence. The ſtrongeſt invaded the lands 
of their neighbours, which they thought moſt fertile and 
delightful, and diſpoſſeſſed the lawful owners, who were 
obliged to ſeek new ſettlements elſewhere. As Attica was 
a dry and barren country, its inhabitants kad not the ſame 
invaſions and outrages to fear; and therefore, conſequent- 
ly, kept themſelves in poſſeſſion of their antient territories: 
for which reaſon they took the name of «vroxIs, that 
is, men born in the country where they lived, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the reſt of the nations, that had almoſt 
all tranſplanted themſelves from place to place. 

Such were in general the f:r{t beginnings of Greece. We 
mult now enter into a more particular detail, and give 3 


(k) Pelaſgus. (I) Herod. I. ii. c. 58. et l. v. c. $8---60.; Plia, 
I. v. c. 12. et I. vii. c. 56. (m) Thucyd. I. i. p. 2. 
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brief account of the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral different 
ſtates, whereof the whole country conſiſted. 


ARTICLE I. 


The different ſlates into which Greece was divided. 


* thoſe early times kingdoms were but inconſiderable, 
and of very ſmall extent ; the title of kingdom being 
often given to a ſingle city, with a few leagues of land de- 
pending upon it. 1 
(n) Sicyon, The moſt antient kingdom of Greece was 


that of Sicyon ; whoſe beginning is placed by Euſebius 


thirteen hundred and thirteen years before the firſt Olym- 
piad. Its duration is believed to have been about a thou- 
ſand years. 

(o) Argos. The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponneſus, 
began a thouſand and eighty years before the firſt Olympi- 
ad, in the time of Abraham, The fit king of it was 
Ivacuus. His ſucceſſors were, his ſon PHoroNEvs ; 
Aris; ARGus, from whom the country took its name; 
and after ſeveral others, GELaxoR, who was dethroned 
and expelled his kingdom by DAx aus, the Egyptian. 
(p) The ſucceſſors of this laſt were, firſt, Lyxctvs, the 
ſon of his brother Xgyptus, who alone, of fifty brothers, 
eſcaped the cruelty of the Danaides; then ABas, PROE- 
Tus, and ACR1i$S1US, 

Of Danae, daughter to the laſt, was born Perſeus ; who 
having, when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his 
grandfather Acriſius, and not being able to bear the ſight 
of Argos, where he committed that involuntary murder, 
withdrew to Mycenae, and there fixed the ſcat of his 
kingdom. 

Mycenae. Perſeus then tranſlated the ſeat of the king- 
dom from Argos to Mycenae. He left ſeveral ſons behind 
him: among others, Alcaeus, Sthenelus, and Electryon. 
Alcaeus was the father of Amphitryon; Sthenelus of Eu- 


(n) A. M. 1915. Ant. J. C. 2089. (o) Euſeb. in Chron. A. M. 
2143, Ant. J. C. 1856. () A. M. 25 30. Aut. J. C. 1474. 
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ryſthenes; and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitryon mar- 
ried Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 
Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world the ſame 


day; but as the birth of the former was, by Juno's ma- 


nagement, antecedent to that of the Jatter, Hercules was 
forced to be ſubje& to him, and was obliged by his order 
to undertake the twelve labours, ſo celebrated in fable. 
The kings, who reigned at Mycenae, after Perſeus, were 
ELECTRYON, STHENELUS, and EURYSTHEUS, The 
laſt, after the death of Hercules, declared open war againſt 
his deſcendents, apprehending they might ſome time or 
other attempt to dethrone him ; which, as it happened, was 
done by the Heraclidae : for, having killed Euryſtheus in 
battle, they entered victorious into Peloponneſus, and 
made themſelves maſters of the country, But, as this 
happened before the time determined by fate, a plague en- 
ſued, which, with the direction of an oracle, obliged them 
to quit the country. Three years after this, being deceived 
by the ambiguous expreſſion of the oracle, they made a 
ſecond attempt, which likewiſe proved fruitleſs, This 
was about twenty years before the taking of Troy, 
ATREvUS, the ſon of Pelops, uncle by the mother's ſide 
to Euryſtheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor, And in this man- 
ner the crown came to the deſcendents of Pelops ; from 
whom Peloponneſus, which before was called 4pia, de- 
rived its name. The bloody hatred of the two brothers, 
Atreus and Thyeſtes, is known to all the world. 
PLISTHENES, the ſon of Atreus, ſucceeded his father in 
the kingdom of Mycenae; which he left to his ſon AGa- 
MEMNON, who was ſucceeded by his ſon OREsTEs, The 
kingdom of Mycenae was filled with enormous and horrible 
crimes, from the time it came into the family of Pelops, 
T1$AMENES and PENTHILUS, ſons of Oreſtes, reigned 
after their father, and were at laſt driven out of Pclopon- 
neſus by the Heraclidae. 
Athens, (q) Cecroys, a native of Egypt, was the 
founder of this kingdom. Having ſettled in Attica, he 


(J) A. M. 2448. Ant. J. C. 1556. 
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divided all the country ſubject to him into twelve diſtricts. 
He alſo eſtabliſhed the Areopagus. 

This auguſt tribunal, in the reign of his ſucceſſor CR A- 
NAUS, adjudged the famous difference between Neptune 
and Mars. In his time happened Deucalion's flood, The 
deluge of Ogyges in Attica was much more antient, being 
a thouſand and twenty years before the firſt Olympiad, and 
conſequently in the year of the world 2208. | 

AMPHICTYON, the third king of Athens, procured a 
confederacy between twelve nations, which aſſembled twice 
a-year at Thermopylae, there to offer their common ſacri- 
fices, and to conſult together upon their affairs in general, 
as alſo upon the affairs of each nation in particular, This 
convention was called the aſſembly of the Amphictyont. 

The reign of EREcTHEvs is remarkable for the arrival 
of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter Proſerpine, 
as alſo for the inſtitution of the myſteries at Eleuſis. 

(r) The reign of KG us, the ſon of Pandion, is the 
molt illuſtrious period of the hiſtory of the heroes. In his 
time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts; the cele- 
brated labours of Hercules; the war of Minos, ſecond king 
of Crete, againſt the Athenians; the ſtory of Theſeus and 
Anadne, 

Tus zus ſucceeded his father Ægaeus. Cecrops had 


divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve diſtricts, 


ſeparated from each other, Theſeus brought the people 
to underſtand the advantages of common government, and 
united the twelve boroughs into one city or body-politic, 
in which the whole authority was united, 

Co pus was the laſt king of Athens: he devoted him- 
ſelf to die for his people. 

(s) After him the title of ing was extinguiſhed among 
the Athenians, MEDoY his ſon was ſet at the head of the 
commonwealth with the title of Archon, that is to ſay, pre- 
lident, or governor. The firſt Archontes were for life : 
but the Athenians, growing weary of a government which 
they ſtill thought bore too great a reſemblance to royal 

(r) A. M. 2520. Ant. J. C. 1284. | 


( A. M. 2934. Ant. J. C. 1070, 
Vor. II. * 
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power, made their Archontes elective every ten years 
and at laſt reduced it to an annual office. 
(t) Thebes, Capmus, who came by ſea from the coaſt 


of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, ſeized 


upon that part of the country which was afterwards called 
Bueotia, He built there the city of Thebes, or at leaſt a 
citadel, which from his own name he called Cadmaea, and 
there fixed the ſeat of his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his ſucceſſors, 
and of Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their ſon, of Fteocles 
and Polynices, who were born of the inceſtuous marriage 
of Jocaſta with Oedipus, have furniſhed ample matter for 
fabulous narration and theatrical repreſentations, 

Sparta or Lacedaemon. It is ſuppoſed, that LELIx, 
the firſt King of Laconia, began his reign about 15 16 years 
before the Chriſtian aera. 

 TyNDARvVs, the ninth King of Lacedaemon, had, by 
Leda, Caſtor and Pollux, who were twins, beſides Helena, 
and Clitemneſtra the wife of Agamemnon, King of Myce- 
nae. Having ſurvived his two ſons, the twins, be began 
to think of chuſing a ſucceſſor, by looking out for a huſ- 


band for his daughter Helena, All the pretenders to this 


princeſs bound themſelves by oath, to abide by, andentirely 
to ſubmit to the choice which the lady herſelf ſhould make, 
who determined in favour of Menelaus, She had not lived 
above three years with her huſband, before ſhe was car- 
ried off by Alexander Paris, ſon of Priam King of the Tro- 
jans: which rape was the cauſe of the Trojan war, Greece 
did not properly begin to know or experience her united 
ſtrength, till the famous ſiege of that city, where the A- 
chilles's, the Ajaxes, the Neſtors, and the Ulyſſes's, gave 
Aſia ſufficient reaſons to forebode her future ſubjection to 
their poſterity. The Greeks took Troy after a ten years 
ſiege, much about the time that Jephtha governed the 
people of God; that is, according to Biſhop Uſher, in the 
year of the world 2820, and 1184 years before Jcſus 
Chriſt, This epocha is famous in hiſtory, and ſhould care- 


fully be remembred, as well as that of the Olympiads, 


(t) A, M. 2549. Ant. J. C. 1455. 
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An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete years, 
from one celebration of the Olympic games to another. 
We ſhall elſewhere give an account of the inſtitution of 
theſe games, which were celebrated every four years, dear 
the town of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olympia. 

The common aera of the Olympiads begins in the ſum- 
mer of the year of the world, 3228, 776 years before 
Jeſus Chriſt, from the games in which Corebus won the 
prize in the races. 

Fourſcore years after the taking of Troy, the Hera- 
clidae re-entered the Peloponaeſus, and ſeized Lacedae- 
mon; where two brothers, Euryſthenes and Procles, ſons 
of Ariſtodemus, began to reign together, and from their 
time the ſceptre always continued jointly in the hands of 


the deſcendants of thoſe two families. Many years after 


this, Lycurgus inſtituted that body of laws for the Spartan 
ſtate, which rendered both the legiſlator and republic ſo fa- 
mous in hiſtory : I ſhall ſpeak of them at large in the ſequel. 

Corinth, (u) Corinth began later than the other cities 
I have been ſpeaking of, to be gaverned by particular kings. 


It was at firſt ſubje& to thoſe of Argos and Mycenae: at 


laſt Siſyphus, the ſon of Xolus, made himſelf maſter of 
it. But his deſcendants were diſpoſſeſſed of the throne by 
the Heraclidae, about 1 10 years after the ſiege of Troy, 

The regal power after this came to the deſcendents of 
Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed into an 
ariſtocracy ; that is, the reins of the government were in 
the hands of the elders, who annually choſe from among 
themſelves a chief magiſtrate, whom they called Prytanit. 
At laſt Cypſelus having gained the people, uſurped the ſu- 
preme authority, which he tranſmitted to his ſon Perian- 
der; who was ranked among the Grecian ſages, on account 
of the love he bore to learning, and the protection and en- 
couragement he gave to learned men, 

Macedonia. It was a long time before the Greeks had 
any great regard to Macedonia. (x) Her kings, living re- 
tired in woods and mountains, ſeemed not to be conſidered 
(u) A. M. 2628. Ant. J. C. 1376. 

(x) A. M. 3197. Ant. J. 8 1831. 
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Sy as a part of Greece, They pretended, that their kings, of 
WA whom CARANUS was the firſt, were deſcended from Her- 0 
5 cules. Philip, and his ſon Alexander, raiſed the glory of I 
* this kingdom to a very high pitch. It had ſubſiſted 471 n 
„ years before the death of Alexander, and continued 155 
b l more, till Perſeus was beaten and taken by the Romans, e 
AM in all 626 years, F 
[ ARTICLE v. F 


Colonies of the Greeks ſent into Afia Minor. 


WE have already obſerved, that fourſcore years after 

the taking of Troy, the Heraclidae recovered Pe- 
Joponneſus, after having defeated the Pelopidae, that is, 
Tiſamenes and Penthilus, ſons of Oreſtes ; and that they 
divided the kingdoms of Mycenae, Argos and Lacedaemon, 
among them, 

' So great a revolution as this almoſt changed the face of 
the country, and made way for ſeveral very famous tranſ- 
migrations ; which the better to underſtand, and to have 
the clearer idea of the ſituation of the Grecian nations, as 
alſo of the four dialects, or different idioms of ſpeech, that 
prevailed among them, it will be neceſſary to look a little 

; farther back into hiſtory, 

(y) Deucalion, who reigned in Theſſaly, and under 
whom happened the flood that bears his name, had, by 
Pyrrha his wife, two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. This 
laſt, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there 
in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the hiſtorians of 
his country, gave the name of Hellenes to the Greeks, He 
had three ſons, XAolus, Dorus, and Xuthus, 

Xolus, who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father; and, 
beſides Theſſaly, had Locris and Boeotia added to his do- 
minions, Several of his deſcendents went into Peloponne- 
ſus, with Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, King of Phrygia, 
from whom Peloponneſus took its name; and ſettled them- 
ſelves in Laconia, 

The country contiguous to Parnaſſus, fell to the ſhare 
of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 


(3) Strab, I. vil. p. 383, &c. Pauſan. I. vii. p. 396, Kc. 
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Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon ſome particular 
diſguſt, to quit his country, retired into Attica; where he 
married the daughter of Evechtheus, King of the Athe- 
nians, by whom he had two ſons, Achaeus and Ion, 

An involuntary murder committed by Achaeus, oblig- 
ed him to retire to Peloponneſus, which was then called 
Egialaea, of which one part was from him called Achaia, 
His deſcendents ſettled at Lacedaemon. 

Ion, having ſignalized himſelf by his victories, was in- 
vited by the Athenians to govern their city, and gave the 
country his name : for the inhabitants of Attica were like- 
wiſe called [onians. The number of the citizens increaſ- 
ed to ſuch a degree, that the Athenians were obliged to 
ſend a colony of the lonians into Pe loponneſus; who like- 
wiſe gave the name to the country they poſſeſſed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, though com- 
poſed of different people, were united under the names of 
Achaeans and Tonians. 

The Heraclidae, fourſcore years after the taking of 
Troy, reſolved ſeriouſly to recover Peloponneſus, which 
of right belonged to them. They had three principal lead- 
ers, ſons of Ariſtomachus, namely, Timenes, Creſphontes, 
Ariſtodemus. The laſt dying, his two ſons, Euryſthenes 
and Procles, ſucceeded him. The ſucceſs of their expedi- 
tion was as happy as the motive was juſt, and they reco- 
vered the poſſeſſion of their antient dominion. Argos fell 
to Timenes, Meſſenia to Creſphontes, and Laconia to the 
two ſons of Ariſtodemus. 

Such of the Achaeans as were deſcended from Folus, 
and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from 
thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the Heraclidae in- 
to Peloponneſus, after ſome wandring, ſettled in that part 
of Aſia Minor which from them took the name of AEolit, 
where they founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities : but 
the town of Smyrna came afterwards into the hands of the 
lonians, The Zolians became likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſcve- 
ral cities of Leſbos. 

As for the Achaeans of Mycenae and Argos, being com- 
pelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidae, they 
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ſeized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that time ia 
a part of Peloponneſus. The latter fled at firſt to Athens 
their original country; from whence they ſome time after- 


wards departed, under the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, . 


both ſons of Codrus ; and ſeized upon that part of the coaſt 
of Aſia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Jonia. Here they built twelve 
cities, Epheſus, Clazomenae, Samos, etc. 

(z) The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus 
for their king, being very much augmented by the great 
number of refugees that were fled into their country, the 
Heraclidae thought proper to oppoſe the progreſs of their 
power, and for that reaſon made war upon them, The 
latter were worſted in a battle, but ſtill remained maſters 
of Megaris, where they built Megara, and ſettled the Do- 
rians in that country in the room of the Ionians. 

(a) One part of the Dorians continued in the country 
afrer the death of Codrus, another went to Crete; the 
greateſt number ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor, which 
from them was called Doris, where they built Haligarnaſſus, 
Cnidus, and other cities, and made themſelves maſters of 
the iſland of Rhodes, Cos, etc. 


The Grecian dialects. 


It will now be more eaſy to underſtand what we, have 
to ſay concerning the ſeveral Grecian dialects. Theſe were 
four in number: the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the 
Folic. They were in reality four different languages, each 
of them perfect in its kind, and uſed by a diſtinct nation 
but yet all derived from, and grounded upon the ſame ori- 
ginal tongue. And this diverſity of languages can no wiſe 
appear wonderful, in a country where the inhabitants con- 
ſifted of different nations, that did not depend upon one 
another, but had each its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was uſed in Athens, 
and the country round about. This diale& has been chiefly 


uſed by Thucydides, Ariſtophanes, Plato, Iſocrates, Re- 


nophon, and Demoſthenes, 
8 (z) Strab. p. 393. (a) Id. p. 653. 
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2. The Ionic diale& was almoſt the ſame with the an- 
tient Attic ; but after it had paſſed into ſeveral towns of 
Aſia Minor, and into the adjacent iſlands, which were co- 
lonies of the Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it 
received a ſort of new tincture, and did not come up to 
that perfect delicacy which the Athenians afterwards attain- 
ed to, Hippocrates and Herodotus writ in this diale&, 

3. The Doric was firſt in uſe among the Spartans, and 
the people of Argos: It paſſed afterwards into Epirus, Li- 
bya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and Theo- 
critus, both of them Syracuſans, and Pindar, followed this 
dialect. 

4. The Z#olic diale& was at firſt uſed by the Boeotians | 
and their neighbours, and then in Æolis, a country in Aſia 
Minor, between lonia and Myſia, which contained ten or 
twelve cities, that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and 
Alcaeus, of whoſe works very little remains, wrote in this 
dialed, We find alſo a mixture of it in the writings of 
Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 


ARTICH EVE 


The republican form of government almaſi generally e e- 
| ſtabliſbed throughout Greece. 


HE reader may have obſerved, in the little I have 

ſaid about the ſeveral ſettlements of Greece, that 
the primordial ground of all thoſe different ſtates was mo- 
narchial government, which was the moſt antient of all 
forms, the moſt univerſally received and eſtabliſhed, the 
moſt proper to maintain peace and concord, and which, 
as (b) Plato obſerves, is formed upon the model of paternal 
authority, and of that gentle and moderate dominion which 
fathers exerciſe over their families, 

But, as the ſtate of things degenerated by degrees, through 
the injuſtice of uſurpers, the ſeverity of lawful maſters, the 
inſurrections of the people, and a thouſand accidents and 
reyolutions that happened in thoſe ſtates; a different ſpirit 


(b) Plat, I. ni. de Leg. p. 680. 
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ſeized the people, which prevailed over all Greece, kindled 
a violent deſire of liberty, and brought about a general 
change of government every where, except in Macedonia: 
ſo that monarchy gave way to a republican government; 
which however was diverſiſied into almoſt as many various 
forms as there were different cities, according to the dif- 
ferent genius and peculiar character of each people. 

However, there ſtill remained a kind of tincture or leaven 
of the antient monarchial government, which frequently 
inflamed the ambition of private citizens, and made them 
defire to become maſters of their country. In almoſt every 
ſtate of Greece, ſome private perſons aroſe, who, without 
any right to the throne, either by birth, or election of the 
citizens, endeavoured to advance themſelves to it by cabal, 
treachery, and violence; and who, without any reſpect 
for the laws, or regard to the public good, exerciſed a ſo- 
vereign authority, with a deſpotic empire and arbitrary 
ſway. In order to ſupport their unjuſt uſurpations in the 
midſt of diſtruſts and alarms, they thought themſelves oblig- 
ed to prevent imaginary, or to ſuppreſs real conſpiracies, 
by the moſt cruel preſcriptions; and to ſacrifice to their 
own ſecurity all thoſe whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal for 
liberty, or love of their country, rendered obnox1ous to a 
ſuſpicious and unfettled government, which found itſelf 
hated by all, and was ſenſible it deſerved to be ſo. It was 
this cruel and inhuman treatment that rendered theſe men 
fo odious, and brought upon them the appellation of * Ty- 
rants, and which furniſhed ſuch ample matter for the de- 
clamation of orators, and the tragical repreſentations of 
the theatre, 

All theſe cities and diſtricts of Greece, that ſeemed ſo 
entirely different from one another, in their laws, cuſtoms, 
and intereſts, were nevertheleſs formed and combined into 
one ſole, entire, and united body; whoſe ſtrength increaſed 
to ſuch adegree, as to make the formidable power of the 
Perſians under Darius and Xerxes tremble; and which even 
then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown the Perſian 


This word originally ſignified no more than King, and was an- 
tiently the tigle of lawful 1 * 
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greatneſs, had the Grecian ſtates been wiſe enough to have 
preſerved that union and concord among themſelves, which 
afterwards rendered them invincible. This is the ſcene 
which I am now to open, and which certainly merits the 
reader's whole attention, 

We ſhall ſee, in the following volumes, a ſmall nation, 
confined within a country not equal to the fourth part of 
France, diſputing empire with the moſt powerful throne 
then upon the earth; and we ſhall ſee this handful of men, 
not only making head againſt the innumerable army of the 
Perſians, but diſperſing, routing, and cutting them to pieces, 
and ſometimes reducing the Perſian pride ſo low, as to 
make them ſubmit to conditions of peace, as ſhameful ro 
the conquered, as glorious for the conquerors, 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and acquired an au- 
thority and a kind of ſuperiority over the reſt, by the mere 
dint of their merit and conduct, Theſe two were Lace- 
daemon and Athens. As theſe cities make a conſiderable 
figure, and act an illuſtrious part in the enſuing hiſtory ; 
before I enter upon particulars, I think I ought firſt to give 
the readers ſome idea of the genius, character, manners, 
and government of their reſpective inhabitants, Plutarch, 
in the lives of Lycurgus and Solon, will furniſh me with 
the greateſt part of what I have to ſay upon this head. 


ARTICLE VII. 
The Spartan government. Laws eſtabliſhed by Iycurgus. 


HERE is perhaps nothing in profane hiſtory better 

atteſted, and at the ſame time more incredible, than 
what relates to the government of Sparta, and their diſci- 
pline eſtabliſhed in it by Lycurgus (c). This legiſlator 
was the ſon of Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned 
together in Sparta, It would have been eaſy for Lycurgus 
to have aſcended the throne after the death of his eldeſt 
brother, who left no ſon behind him; and, in effect, he was 


(e) Plut. in vit. Lye. p. 40. 
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king for ſome days. But as ſoon as his ſiſter-in-law was 
found to be with child, he declared, that the crown belong- 
ed to her ſon, if ſhe had one ; and from thenceforth he 
governed the kingdom, only as his guardian, In the mean 
time, the widow ſent to him underhand, that if he would 
promiſe to marry her when he was king, ſhe would deſtroy 
the fruit of her womb. So deteſtable a propoſal ſtruck 
Lycurgus with horror : however, he concealed his indigna- 
tion; and amuſing the woman with different pretences, ſo 
managed it, that ſhe went out her full time, and was de- 
livered. As ſoon as the child was born, he proclaimed him 
king; and took care to have him brought up and educated 
in a proper manner, This prince, on account of the joy 
which the people teſtified at his birth, was named Charilaus, 

(d) The ſtate was at this time in great diſorder; the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being abſolutely 
deſpiſed and unregarded. No curb was ſtrong enough to 
reſtrain the audaciouſneſs of the people, which every day 
increaſed more and more. 

Lycurgus was ſo courageous as to form the deſign | of 
making a thorough reformation in the Spartan government : 
and to be the more capable of making wiſe regulations, he 
thought fit to travel into ſeveral countries, in order to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the different manners of other nations, 
and to conſult. the moſt able and experienced perſons he 
could meet with in the art of government, He began with 
the iſland of Crete, whoſe hard and auſtere laws were very 
famous: from thence he paſſed into Aſia, where quite dif- 
ferent cuſtoms prevailed : and, laſt of all, he went into 
Egypt, which was then the ſeat of ſcience, wiſdom, and 
good counſels, 

(e) His long abſence only made his country the more 
deſirous of his return : and the kings themſelves importuned 
him to that effect, being ſenſible how much they ſtood in 
need of his authority to keep the-people within bounds, 
and in ſome degree of ſubjection and order. When he 
came back to Sparta, he undertook to change the whole 


(d) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 41. 


(e) Id. ibid. p. 42. 
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form of their government; being perſuaded that a few 
particular laws would produce no great effect. 

But before he put this deſign in execution, he went to 
Delphos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; where, after 
having offered his ſacrifice, he received that famous anſwer, 
in which the prieſteſs called him a friend of rhe gods, and 
rather a god than a man. And as for the favour he de- 
fired, of being able to frame a ſet of good laws for his 
country, ſhe told him, the god had heard his prayers, and 
that the commonwealth he was going to eſtabliſh, would 
be the moſt excellent ſtate in the world, 

On his return to Sparta, the firſt thing he did, was to 
bring over to his deſigns the leading men of the city, whom 
he made acquainted with his views. When he was aſſured 
of their approbation and concurrence, he went into the pub- 
lic market-place, accompanied with a number of armed men, 
in order to aſtoniſh and intimidate-thoſe who might deſire 
to oppoſe his undertaking. 

The. new form of government which he introduced in- 


to Sparta, may properly be reduced into three TIED 
inſtitutions, 


1. IxRs$T1ITUT1ON. The Senate. 


(f) Of all the new regulations or inſtitutions made by 
Lycurgus, the greateſt and moſt conſiderable was that of 
the ſenate; which, by tempering and balancing, as Plato 
obſerves, the too abſolute power of the kings by an au- 
thority of equal weight and influence with theirs, became 
the principal ſupport and preſervation of the ſtate, For 
whereas before, it was ever unſteady, and tending one while 
towards tyranny, by the violent procecding of the king; 
at other times towards democracy, by the exceſſive power 
of the people ; the ſenate ſerved as a kind of counterpoiſe 
to both, which kept the ſtate in a due equilibrium, and 
vreſerved i it in a firm and fteady ſituation; the twenty-eight 
ſenators * of which it conſiſted, ſiding with the king, when 
the people were graſping at too much power ; and, on the 


(F) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 42. 
This council conſiſted of thirty perſons, including the two kings. 
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other hand, eſpouſing the intereſts of the people, whene- 
ver the kings attempted to carry their authority too far, 


after Lycurgus. 


Lycurgus, having thus tempered the government, thoſe 
that came after him thought the power of the thirty that 
compoſed the ſenate, till too ſtrong and abſolute z and 
therefore, as a check upon them, they deviſed the autho- 
rity of the F Ephori, about an hundred and thirty years 
The Ephori were five in number, and 
remained but one year in office, They were all choſen out 
of the people; and in that reſpe& conſiderably reſembled 
the tribunes of the people among the Romans, Their au- 
thority extended to the arreſting and impriſoning the per- 
ſons of their kings, as it happened in the caſe of Pauſanias, 
The inſtitution of the Ephori began in the reign of Theo- 
pompus; whoſe wife reproaching him, that he would leave 
his children the regal authority in a worſe condition than 
he had received it; On the contrary, ſaid he, I ſhall leave 
it them in a much better condition, as it will be more per- 
manent and laſting, 

The Spartan government then was not purely monarchi- 
al. The nobility had a great ſhare in it, and the people 
were not excluded. Each part of this body-politic, in pro- 
portion as it contributed to the public good, found in it 
their advantage; ſo that, in ſpite of the natural reſtleſſneſs 
and inconſtancy of man's heart, which is always thirſting 
after novelty and change, and is never cured of its diſguſt 
to uniformity, Lacedaemon perſevered, for above ſeven 
hundred years, in the exact obſervance of her laws. 


2. InsTITUTION. The diviſion of the lands, and the 
prohibition of gold and filver money. 

(s) The ſecond and the boldeſt inſtitution of Lycurgus 
was the diviſion of the lands, which he looked upon as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and good order in 
the commonwealth. The major part of the people were ſo 
poor, that they had not one inch of land of their own, 
whillt a ſmall number of particular perſons yere poſſeſſed 


(g) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p 
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of all the lands and wealth of the country. In order there- 
fore to baniſh inſolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two o- 
ther diſtempers of the ſtate, ſtill greater and more antient 
than thoſe, I mean extreme poverty, and exceſſive wealth; 
he perſuaded the citizens to give up all their lands to 
the commonwealth, and to make a new diviſion of them, 
that they might all live together in a perfect equality, and 
that no pre-eminences or honours ſhould be given but to 
virtue and merit alone, 

This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immedi- 
ately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia 
into thirty thouſand parts, which he diſtributed among the 
inhabitants of the country; and the territories of Sparta in- 
to nine thouſand parts, which he diſtributed among an e- 
qual number of citizens. It is ſaid, that ſome years after, 
as Lycurgus was returning from a long journey, and paſſ- 
ing through the lands of Laconia, in the time of harveſt, 
and obſerving, as he went along, the perfe& equality of 
the reaped corn, heꝰturned towards thoſe that were with 
him, and faid ſmiling, Does not Laconia look like the poſe 
ſeſion of ſeveral brothers, who have juſt beendividing their 
inheritance among ft them? 

After having divided their immoveables, he undertook 
likewiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all their move- 
able goods and chattles, that he might utterly baniſh from 
among them all of inequality, But perceiving that 
this would go more againſt the grain, if he went openly 
about it, he endeavoured to effect it, by ſapping the very 
foundations of avarice. For, firſt, he cried down all gold 
and filver money, and ordained, that no other ſhould be 
current than that of iron; which he made ſo very heavy, 
and fixed at ſo low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were 
neceſſary to carry home a ſum of ten * minas, and a 
whole chamber to keep it in. 

The hext thing he did, was to baniſh all uſeleſs and ſu- 
perfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not done this, 
moſt of them would have funk of themſelves, and diſap- 


* Five hundred livres French, about 30 l. Engliſh, 
Vor. II. ä Cc 
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peared with the gold and ſilver money; becauſe the tradeſ. 


men and artificers would have found no vent for their co- 
modities; and this iron money had no currency among any 
other of the Grecian ſtates, who were ſo far from eſteem- 
ing ĩt, that it became the ſubject of their banter and ridicule, 


3. INSTITUTION of public meals. 

Lycurgus, being deſirous to make a yet more eſſectual 
war upon ſoftneſs and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the 
love of riches, made a third regulation, which was that 
of public meals. (h) That he might entirely ſuppreſs all the 
magniſicence and extravagance of expenſive tables, he or- 
dained that all the citizens ſhould eat together of the ſame 
common victuals, which the law preſcribed, and exprelly 
forbade all private eating at their own houſes. 

By this ſettlement of public and common meals, and 
this frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be ſaid, that 
he made riches in ſome meaſure change their very nature, 
by putting them out of a * condition of being deſired or ſto- 
len, or of enriching their poſſeſſors : for there was no way 
left for a man to uſe or enjoy this opulence, or even to 
make any ſhew of it; fince the poor and the rich cat to- 
getherin the ſame place; and none were allowed to appear 
at the public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill 
themſelves with other diet; becauſe every body preſent 
took particular notice of any one that did not eat or drink; 
and the whole company was ſure to reproach him with the 
delicacy-and intemperance that made him deſpiſe the com- 
mon food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation : 

and it: was upon this occaſion, that, in a tumult of the peo- 
ple, a young fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out one of 
Luycurgus's eyes. The people, provoked at ſuch an out- 
tage, delivered the young man into Lycurgus's hands; 

who knew how to revenge himſelf in a proper manner: for, 
by the extraordinary kindneſs and gentleneſs with which he 


(h) Plat. in vit. Lycurg. p. 48. 
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treated him, he made the violent and hot - headed young 


man in a little time become very moderate and wiſe. The 
tables conſiſted of about fiſteen perſons each; where none 
could be admitted, but with the conſent of ce whole com- 
pany. Each perſon furniſhed every month a buſhel of flour, 
eight meaſures of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two pounds 
and a half of figs, and a ſmall ſum of money for prepar- 
ing and cooking the victuals. Every one, without excep- 
tion of perſons, was obliged to be at the common meal, 

And a long time after the making theſe regulations, King 
Agis, at his return from a glorious expedition, having ta- 
ken the liberty to diſpenſe with that law, in order to cat 
with the queen his wife, was reprimanded and puniſhed. 

The very children eat at theſe public tables, and were 
carried thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. 
There they were ſure to hear grave diſcourſes upon go- 
vernment, and to ſee nothing but what tended to their 
inſtruction and improvement. The converſation was often 
enlivened with ingenious and ſprightly raillery, but never 
intermixed with any thing vulgar or ſhocking : and if their 
jeſting ſeemed to make any perſon uneaſy, they never pro- 
ceeded any further. Here their children were likewiſe 
trained up and accuſtomed to great ſecrecy. As ſoon as a 
young man came into the dining-room, the oldeſt perſon 
of the company uſed to ſay to him, pointing to the door, 
Nothing ſpoken here, muſt ever go out there. 

(i) The moſt exquiſite of all their eatables, was what 
they called their b/ack broth ; and the old men preferred 
it before all that was ſet upon the table. Dionyſius the ty-" 
rant, when he was at one of theſe meals, was not-of the 
ſame opinion ; and what was a ragoo to them, was to him 
very inſipid. I do not wonder at it, ſaid the cook, for the 
ſcaſoning is wanting. What ſeaſoning, replied the tyrant? 
Running, ſweating, fatigue, hunger, and thriſt; theſe are the 
ingredients, ſays the cook, wich which we ſ * all our food. 


4. Other ordinances. 
(k) When I ſpeak of the ordinances of Livin I do 


(i) Ce. Tuſe. Quaeſt. I. v. n. 98. (k) Plut. vit. Lyeurg, p.47. 
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not mean written laws: he thought proper to leave very 
few of that kind, being perſuaded, that the moſt powerful 
and effectual means of rendering communities happy, and 
people virtuous, is by the good example, and the impreſ- 
Hon made on the mind by the manners and practice of the 
citizens: for the principles. thas implanted by educa- 
tion remain firm and immoveable, as they are-rooted in 
the will ; which is always a ſtronger and more durable tie 
than the yoke of neceſſity ; and the youth, that have been 
thus nurtured and educated, become laws and legiſlators 
to themſelves, Theſe are the reaſons why Lycurgus, in- 
ſtead of leaving his ordinances in writing, endeavoured to 
imprint and enforce them by practice and example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greateſt 
and molt important object of a legiſlator's care. His grand 
principle was, That children belonged more to the ſtate, 
than to their parents; and therefore he would not have 
them brought up according to their humours and fancies, 
but would have the ſtate entruſted with the general care 
of their education, in order to have them formed upon con- 
ſtant and uniform principles, which might inſpire them be · 
times with the love of their country, and of virtue. 

| (1) As ſoon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe 
viſited him; and if they found him well-made, ſtrong and 
_ vigorous, they ordered him to be brought up, and aſſigned 

him one of the * nine thouſand portions of land for his in- 
heritance ; if, on the contrary, they found him to be de- 
formed, tender, and weakly, fo that they could not expect 
that he would ever have a ſtrong and healthful conſtitution, 
they condemned him to periſh, and cauſed the infant to be 
expoſed, „r A 277 748 

Children were accuſtomed betimes not to be nice or dit- 


(I) Plat. vit. Lycurg. p. 48. 


l do not how they could aſſign to every one of theſe 
children one of the nine thouſand portions, appropriated to the city, 
for his inheritance. Was the number of citizens always the ſame! 
Did it never exceed nine thouſand ? It is not faid in this caſe; as in 
the diviſion of the holy land, that the portions allotted to a family, 


always continued in it, and oould not be entirely alienatet. 


ficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, or when 
they were left alone ; not to gvye themſelves up to peeviſh» 


neſs and ill · humour, to crying and bawling ; (m) to walk: _. 


bare · foot, that they might be inured to fatigue; to lie hard 
at nights; to wear the ſame cloaths winter and ſummer, in 
order to harden them againſt cold and heat. 

(a) At the age of ſeven years, they were put into the 
claſſes, where they were brought ap all together under the 
ſame diſcipline, * Their education, properly ſpeaking, was 
only an apprenticeſhip of obedience ; the legiflator having 
rightly conſidered, that the ſureſt way to have citizens ſub- 
miſſive to the law and to the magiſtrates, (in which the 
good order and. happineſs of a ſtate chiefly conſiſts), was, 
to teach children early, and to accultom them from their 
tender years to be perfectly obedient to their maſters and 
ſuperiors, : 

(o) While they were at table, i it-was uſual * the . 
ters to inſtruct the boys, by propoſing them queſtions. They 
would aſ them, for example, Who is the honeſteſt man 
in the town? What do you think of ſuch or ſuch an acti - 
on? The boys were obliged to give a quick and ready 
anſwer; which was alſo to be accompanied with a reaſon 
and a proof, both couched in few words: for they were 
accuſtomed betimes to the Laconic ſtyle, that is, to a cloſe 
and conciſe way of ſpeaking and writing. Lycurgus was 
for having the money bulky, heavy, and of little value; 
and their language, on the contrary, very pithy and ſhort a 
2 great deal of ſenſa compriſed in few words. 

(p) As for literature, they only learned as much as was 
neceſſary, All the Tcieaces were baniſhed out of the coun+ 
try: their ſtudy only tended to know how to obey, to bear 
hardſhip and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The ſu- 
perintendant of their education was one of the moſt hon - 
ourable men of the city, and of the firſt rank and condiri- 
on; who appointed over every claſs of boys maſters of "my 
molt approved wiſdom and probity. 

(m) Xen, de Lac. 6 
(9)-p- 51. (p) 52. EY LORD 


ace rm raiden tai prraemhy turti Nag. 
Ce 3 


(n) Plut. ! in Lyc. p. 50, 


—— 
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({q) There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a nominal than real one) which the boys were al- 
lowed, and even ordered to practiſe. They were taught 
to lip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, into the 
gardens and public halls, in order to ſteal away herbs, 
or meat; and, if they were caught in the fact, they were 
puniſhed for their want of dexterity, We are told, that 
one of them, having ſtolen a young fox, hid it under his 
robe, and ſuffered the animal to goawinto his belly, and tear 
out his very bowels, till he fell dead upon the ſpot, rather 
than be difcovered. This kind of theft, as I have ſaid, 
was but nominal, and not properly a robbery ; fince it was 
authoriſed by the law, and the conſent of the citizens, 
The intent of the legiſlator in allowing it, was to inſpire 
the Spartan youth, who were all defigned for war, with 
the greater boldneſs, ſubtility, and addreſs; to inure them 
betimes to the life of à ſoldier; to teach them to hve u- 
pon a little, and to be able to ſhift for themſelves, © Bur 
I have already given an account of this matter more at 
large in another treatiſe (r). 

The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan youth moſt 
conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, celebrated in 
honour of Diana, ſurnamed Orthia; where the children, 


before the eyes of their parents, and in preſence of the - 


whole city, (s) ſuffered themſelves to be whipped, till the 
blood ran down upon the altar of this cruel goddeſs, where 
ſometimes they expired under the ſtrokes; and all this 
without uttering the leaſt cry, or ſo much as a groan, or 
a ſigh: and even their own fathers, when they faw them 
covered with blood and wounds, and ready to ex- 
pire, exhorted them to perſevere to the end with con- 
ftancy and reſolution. Plutarch aſſures us, that he had 
ſeen with his own eyes a great many children loſe their 
lives on theſe cruel occaſions. Hence it is, that Horace 
(t) gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedaemon, 
Patiens Lacedaemon ; and another author makes a mat 


(40 Plut. Vit. p. 50.; Idem in Inſlitut. Lacon. p- 237. 


Pp 237. (r). Man. d*Etud. t. 3. Pp. 477. (5) Cie. Tuſe. Quaeſt 1 2 


n. 43. (t) Ode 7. lib. 2. 
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who had received three ſtrokes of a ſtick, without com- 
plaining, ſay, Tres plagas Spartana nobilitate concoxt. 

(u) The moſt uſual occupation of the Lacedaemonians 
was hunting, and other bodily exerciſes. They were for- 
bid to exerciſe any mechanic art. The Elotaez who were 
a ſort of flaves, tilled their land for them, For wn wy 
paid them a certain revenue. 

(x) Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great 


deal of leiſure. They had large common halls, where the 


people uſed to meet to converſe together: and though 


their diſcourſes chiefly turned upon grave and ſerious to- 


pics, yet they ſeaſoned them with a mixture of wit and fa- 
cetious humour, both agreeable and inſtructire. They 
paſſed little of their time alone, being accuſtomed to live, 


like bees, always together, always about their chiefs and 


leaders.” The love of their country, and of the public good, 
was their predominant paſſion : they did not imagine they 
belonged to themſelves, but to their country. Pedaretus, 
having miſſed the honour of being choſen one of the three 
hundred, who had a certain rank of diſtinction in the city, 
went home extremely pleaſed and fatisfied ; faying, He 
eas overjoyed there were three hundred men in 1 r 
more honourable and tworthy than himelf. 

(y) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the love of 
virtue, and the hatred of vice; the actions of the citizens, 


their converſations, public monutmetts, and inſcriptions: 


It was hard for men brought up in the midſt of ſo many 
living precepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as 
far as Heathens were capable of virtue, It was to preſerve 
theſe happy diſpoſitions, that Lycurgus did not allow all 
ſorts of perſons to travel, leſt they ſhould bring home fo- 
reign manners, and return infected with the licentious cu- 
ſtoms of other countries, which would neceffarily create in 
a little time an averſion for the life and maxims of Lacedae- 
mon. - On the other hand, he would ſuffer no ſtrangers to 
remain in the city, who did not come thither to ſome-uſe- 
ful or profitable end, or out of mere curioſity ; being afraid 


0 Plat. in vit, Lycur. P. 54. (x) Ibid. p. 55. (Y) Ibid. p. 36. 
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they ſhould bring along with them the defects and vices of 
their own countries; and being perſuaded at the ſame time, 
that it was more important and neceſſary to ſhut the gates 
of the town again(} depraved and corrupt manners, than 
againſt infectious diſtempers. Properly ſpeaking, the very 
trade and buſineſs of the Lacedaemonians was war: every 
thing with them tended that way : arms were their only ex- 
ereiſe and employment : their life much leſs, hard and au- 
ſtere in the camp than in the city: and they were the only 
people in che world to whom the time of war was a time of 
eaſe and refreſhment; becauſe then the reins of that ſtrict 
and ſevere diſcipline, which prevailed at Sparta, were ſome- 
what relaxed, and the men were indulged in a little more 
liberty, (z) With them the firſt and moſt ioviolable law of 
war, as Demaratus told Xerxes, was, Never to fly, or turn 
their backs, whatever ſuperiority of pumbers the cnemy's 
army might conſiſt of; never to quit their polt ; never to 
deliver up their arms; in a word, either to conquer, or to 
die on the ſpot. (a) This maxim was ſo important and 
eſſential in their opinion, that when the poet Archilochus 
came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their city imme- 
diately; becauſe they underſtood, that in one of his poems 
he had ſaid, It was better for a man to throw down Ne 
arms, than to expoſe himſelf to be killed. 

* Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her "Ui 
who was going to make a campaign, that he ſhould return 
either with or- upon his ſhield ; and that another, hearing 
that her ſon was killed in fobring for his country, anſwered 
very coldly, (b) I brought him into the world for no o- 
ther end. This humour was general among the Lacedae- 
monians. After the famous battle of Leuctra, which was 
ſo fatal to the Spartans, the parents of thoſe that died in 
the action, congratulated one another upon it, and went to 
the temples to thank the gods that their children had done 


(2) Herod. I. vii. c. 104. (a) Plut. in Lacon. Inſtitut. p. 239. 
[b) Cie. lib. i. Fufe. Quaeſt. n. 102. ; Plut. in vit. Ageſ. p. 613. 
AN pech ve To Tad: rw arvida, va Tapanencuopenm 


Texvov (eqn) » rav, „tt Tac. Plut. Lacon. apophthegm. p. 241. 
Sometimes they that were flain, were brought home 44 
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their duty; whereas the relations of thoſe, who ſurvited 
the defeat, were iaconſolable, : If any of the Spartans fled 
io battle, they were diſhonoured and diſgraced for ever. 
They were not only excluded from all poſts. and employ- 
ments in the (tate, from all aſſemblies and public diverſions ; 
but it was reckoned ſcandalous. to make any alliances with 
them by marriage; and a thouſand affronts and inſults 

were publicly offered them with impunity, - | 
The Spartans never went to fight without firſt implocing 
the help of the gods by public ſacrifices and prayers ; and 
when that was done, they marched againſt the enemy 
with a perfect confidence and expectation of ſucceſs, as 
being aſſured of the divine protection, and, to wake uſe 
of Plutarch's expreſhons, 21 % God were W with, 
and fought for them. | 

(c) When they, had broken.end routed bir nem ler 
forces, they never purſued them further than was neceſſary 
to make themſelves ſure of the vicdory: after which they re- 
tired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, 
to cut in pieces, and deſtroy an enemy, that yielded and fled. 
And this proved as uſeful, as honourable to the Spartans : 
for their enemies knowing, that all, who reſiſted them, were 
put to the ſword, and that they ſpared none but thoſe that 
fled, generally choſe rather to fly than to reſiſt. 

d) When the firft inſtitutions of Lycurgus were received 
and confirmed by practice, and the form of government he 
had eſtabliſhed — ſtrong and vigorous enough to ſup- 
port itſelf; as Plato “ ſays of God, that after he had Salbed 
the creation of the world, he rejoiced, when he ſaw it re - 
volve and perform its firſt motions with fo much juſtneſs 
and harmony; ſo the Spartan legiſlator, pleaſed with the 
greatneſs and beauty of his laws, felt his joy and ſatisfac- 
tion redouble, when be ſaw them, as it were, walk alone, 


and go forward fo happily. 


(e) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 54. (4) Ibid. p. $57. 

This paſſage of Plato is in his Timaeus, and gives us reaſon to 
believe this philo Hofopher had read what Moſes ſays of God when he 
created the world: Vidit Deus cuncta quae fecerat, et erant valde 
bona,” Gen. i. 37. 
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But deſiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to 
render them immortal and unchangeable, he ſignified to the 
people, that there was ſtill one point remaining to be per- 
formed, the moſt eſſential and important of all, about which 
he would go and conſult the oracle of Apollo; and in the 
mean time he made'them all take an oath, that, till his 
return, they would inviolably maintain the form of govern- 
ment which he bad eſtabliſhed, When he was arrived at 
Delphos, he conſulted the god, to know whether the laws 
he had made were good, and ſufficient to render the Lace- 
daemonians happy and virtuous. The prieſteſs anſwered, 
That nothing was wanting to his laws; and that, as long as 
Sparta obſerved them, the would be the moſt glorious and 
happy city in the world. Lycurgus ſent this anſwer to 
Sparta : and then, thinking he had fulfilled his miniſtry, he 
voluntarily. died at Delphos, by abſtaining from all manner 
of ſuſtenance. - His notion was, that the death of great 
perſons and ſtateſmen ſhould-not be barren and unprofitable 
to the ſtate, but a kind of ſapplement to their miniſtry, and 
one of their moſt important actions, which ought to do them 
as much or more honour than all the reſt. He therefore 
thought, that in dying thus he ſhould crown and complete 
all the ſervices which he had rendered his fellow · citizens 
during his life; ſince his death would engage them to a 
perpetual obſervation of his inſtitutions, which they had 
ſworn to obſerve inviolably till his return. 

- Whilſt that I repreſent Lycurgus's ſentiments upon his 
own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranſmitted 
them to us, I am very far from approving them: and [ 


<5 make the ſame declaration with reſpect to ſeveral other facts 


of the like nature, which 1 ſometimes relate without making 
any reflections upon them, though I think them very un- 
worthy of approbation. The pretended wiſe men of the 
Heathens had, as well concerning this article as ſeveral o- 
thers, but very faint and imperfe& notions; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, remained in great darkneſs and error. They 
laid down this admirable principle, which we meet with in 
many of their writings : * That man, placed in the world 


* Vetat Pythagoras, injuſſu imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de praeſilio 
et ſtatione vitae decedere. Cic. de Senect. n. 73, 
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as in a certain poſt by his general, cannot abandon it with- 
out the expreſs command of him, upon whom he depends, 
that is, of God himſelf. At other times they looked upon 
man as a criminal condemned to a melancholy priſon, from 
whence indeed he might deſire to be releaſed, but could 
not lawfully attempt to be fo, but by the courſe of juſtice, 
and the order of the magiſtrate; _and not by breaking his 
chains, and forcing the gates of his priſon. Theſe notions 
are beautiful ; becauſe they are true: but the application 
they made of them wks wrong, namely, as they took that 
for an expreſs order of the Deity, which was the pure effect 
of their own weakneſs or pride, by which they were led to 
put themſelves to death, either that they might deliver 
themſelves from the pains and troubles of this life, or 
immortalize their names, as was the caſe with-Lycurgus, 
Cato, and a number of others. 


Reflections upon the government of Sparta, and upon the 
laws of Lycurgus. 


1. Things commendable in the laws of Lycurgus. 


There mult needs have been (to judge only by the event) 
2 great fund of wiſdom and prudence in the laws of Lycur- 
gus; ſince, as long as they were obſerved in Sparta, (which 
was above five hundred years), it was a moſt flouriſhing 
and powerful city. It was not ſo much (ſays Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of the laws of Sparta) the government and polity 
of a city, as the conduct and regular behaviour of a wiſe 
man, who paſſes his whole life in the exerciſe of virtue: or 
rather, continues the ſame author, as the poets feign, that 


Hercules, only with his lion's ſkin and club, went from 


country to country to purge the world of robbers and ty- 


Cato ſie abiit e vita, ut cauſam moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet. 
Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis Deus injuſſu hinc nos ſuo demigra- 
re. Cum vero cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe dederit, ut tune Socrati, nunc 


Catoni, ſaepe multis; nae ille, medius fidius, vir ſapiens, laetus ex his 


— illam exceſſerit. Nec tamen illa vincula carceris ru- 
perit; leges enim vetant: ſed, tanquam a magiſtratu aut ab aliqua po- 
teſtate legitima, ſic a Deo evocatus atque emiſſus, exicrit. Id. i. Tuſc. 
» N. 74. | 
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rants; ſo Sparta, with a ſlip of * parchment and an old coat, 
gave laws to all Greece, which willingly ſubmitted to her 


dominion ; ſuppreſſed tyrannies and unjuſt authority in ci- 2 
ties; put an end to wars, as ſhe thought fit, and appeaſed pe 
inſurrections; and all this generally without moving a ſhield to 
or a ſword, and only by ſending a ſimple ambaſſador a- cr 
mongſt them, who no ſooner appeared, than all the people W: 
ſubmitted, and flocked about him like ſo many bees about WI 
their monarch :, ſo much reſpect did the juſtice and good mi 
government of this city imprint upon the minds of all their wh 
neighbours. ; pec 
1. The nature We ſind, at the end of Lycurgus's life, onl 
of the Spartan go- one ſingle reflection made by Plutarch, bec 
vernment. which of itſelf comprehends a great enco- a 
mium upon that legiſlator. He there fays, that Plato, mal 
Diogenes, Zeno, and all thoſe who have treated of the amo 
eſtabliſhment of a political ſtate or government, took their - niſh; 
plans from the republic of Lycurgus ; with this difference, law 
that they confined themſelves wholly to words and theory; ſilver 
but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoreti- finel: 
cal ſyſtems, did really and effectually inſtitute an inimitable exec 
polity, and form a whole city of philoſophers. _ ſubſiſ 
In order to ſucceed in this undertaking, and to eſtabliſh = 
the moſt perfe& form of a commonwealth that could be, he the le 
melted down as it were, and blended together what he wks 
found beſt in every kind of government, and moſt conducive had 
to the public good; thus tempering one ſpecies with ano- bids a 
| ther, and balancing the inconveniencies to which each of meas 
them in particular is ſubje&, with the advantages that re- wud 
ſult from their being united together. Sparta had ſomethiog J — 
* This was what the Spartans called a Scytale, a thong of leather or 1 — 
parchment, which they twiſted round a ſtaff in ſuch a manner, that 1 
there was no vacancy or void ſpace left upon it. They writ upon richeſt 
this thong, and when they had writ, they untwiſted it, and ſent it to the their r, 


general, tor whom it was intended. This who had another ſtick themſc] 
of the ſame ſize with that on which the thong was twiſted and writ up- 

on, wrapt it round that aff in the ſame manner, and by that means themſel 
found out the connection and the right placing of the letters, which 
otherwiſe were ſo diſplaced and out of order, that there was no poſſi 
bility of their being read. Plut. in vit. Lyſ. p. 444. 
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of the monarchial form of government, in the authority of 


her kings; the council of thirty, otherwiſe called the e- 


nate, was a true ariſtocracy; and the power veſted in the 
people, of nominating the ſenators, and of giving ſanction 
to the laws, reſembled a democr{tical government. The 
creation of the Ephori afterwards ſerved to rectify what 
was amiſs in thoſe. previous eſtabliſhments, and to ſupply 
what was defective. Plato, in more places than one, ad- 
mires Lycurgus's wiſdom, in his inſtitution of the ſenate, 
which was equally advantageous both to the king and the 
people; * becauſe, by this means, the law became the 
only ſupreme miſtreſs of the kings, and the kings never 
became tyrants. over the law. | 

The defign formed by Lycurgus of 2. Equal divi- 
making an equal diſtribution of the lands {92 of the lands: 


* Id and ſilver ba- 
among the citizens, and of entirely ba- {iſhed from Spar- 


- niſhing from Sparta, all luxury, avarice, ta. 


law-ſuits, and diſſenſions, by aboliſting the uſe of gold and 
ſilver, would appear to us a ſcheme of a commonwealth 
finely. conceived. for ſpeculation, but utterly. incapable of 
execution, did. not hiſtory. aſſure us, that Sparta actually 
ſubſiſted in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of among 
the laudable parts of Lycurgns's laws, I do not pretend it 
to be abſolutely, unexceptionable; for I think it can ſcarce 
be reconciled with that general law of nature, which for- 
bids the taking away one man's property, to give it to a- 
nother ; and yet this is what was really done upon this 
occaſion, Therefore, in this affair of dividing the lands, 
I conſider only ſo much of it, as was truly commendable. 
in itſelf, and worthy of admiration. | 

Can we poſſibly conceive, that a man perſuade the 
richeſt and moſt” opulent inhabitants of a city to reſign all 
their revenues and eſtates, in order to level and confound 
themſelves with the pooreſt of the people; to ſubject 
themſelves to a new way of living, both ſevere in itſelf, 


- Nowog txeidy Xupiog FYEver? Gr T @rporay, a yx A 
Yporot ruparvyoi ro Plat. epiſt. 8. 
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and full of reſtraint; in a word, to debar themſelves of 
the uſe of every thing, wherein the happineſs and comfort 
of life is thought to conſiſt? and yet this is what Lycur - 
gus actually effected in Sparta. | 

Such an inſtitution as this would have been leſs wonder- 
ful, had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſlator ; 
but we know, that it laſted many ages after his deceaſe. 
Xenophon, in the encomium he has left us of Ageſilaus, 
and Cicero, in one of his orations, obſerves, Lacedaemon 
was the only city in the world that preſerved her diſcipline 
and laws for ſo conſiderable a term of years unaltered and 
inviolate. (e) Soli, ſaid the latter, in ſpeaking of the Lace- 
dacmonians, toto orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jam anno: 
amplius unis moribus et nunquanm mutatis legibus vivunt, 
I believe though, that, in Cicero's time, the diſcipline of 
Sparta, as well as her power, was very much relaxed and 
diminiſhed, But, however, all hiſtorians agree, that it was 
maintained in all its vigour till the reign of Agis, under 
whom Lyſander, though incapable himſelf of being blinded 
or corrupted with gold, filled his country with Juxury and 
the love of riches, by bringing into it immenſe ſums of 
gold and ſilver, which were the fruits of his victories, and 
thereby ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and filver money was not 
the firſt wound given by the Lacedaemonians to the inſtitu- 
tion of the legiſſator. It was the conſequence of the violation 
of another law, ſtill more fundamental. Ambition was the 
vice that preceded, and made way for avarice. The deſire 
ef conqueſts drew on that of riches, without which they 
could not propoſe to extend their dominions. The main 
deſign of Lycurgus in the eſtabliſhing his laws, and eſpecially 
that which prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver, was, as 
(f) Polybius and Plutarch have judiciouſly obſerved, to 
curb and reſtrain the ambition of his citizens, to diſable 
them from making conqueſts, and in a manner to force 
them to confine themſelves within the narrow bounds of 
their own country, without carrying their views and pre- 
| tenſions any further, Indeed the government, which he e- 


(e) Pro Flac, num. 63. (f) Polyb, I. vi. p. 497. 
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ſtabliſhed, was ſufficient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, 
but was not calculated for the raiſing her to a dominion 
over other cities. 

(g) The deſign, then, of Lycurgus was not to make the 
Spartans conquerors, To remove ſach thoughts from his 
fellow-citizens, he expreſsly forbid them, though they in- 
habited a country ſurrounded with the fea, to meddle in 
maritime affairs; to have any fleets, or ever to ſiglit upon 
the ſea, They were religious obſervers of this prohibition 
for many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes: but up- 
on that occaſion they began to think of making themſelves 
maſters at ſea, that they might be able to keep that formi- 
dable enemy at the greater diſtance. But having ſoon per- 
ceived, that theſe maritime, remote commands, corrupted 
the manners of their generals, they laid that project aſide 
without any difficalty, as we ſhall obſerve, when we come 
to ſpeak of king Pauſanias. 

(h) When Lycurgus armed his fellow- citizens with 
ſhields and lances, it was not to enable them to commit 
wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to defend 
themſelves againſt the invaſions and injuries of others. He 
made them indeed a nation of warriors and ſoldiers ; but it 
was only, that, under the ſhadow of their arms, they might 
live in liberty, moderation, juſtice, union, and peace, by 
being content with their own territories, without uſurping 
thoſe of others, and by being perfuaded, that no city or 
ſtate, any more than a ſingle perſon, can ever hope for ſolid 
and laſting happineſs, but from virtue only, (i) Men of a 
depraved taſte, (ſays Plutarch farther on the ſame ſubject), 
who think nothing ſo deſirable as riches, and a large extent 
of dominion, may give preference to thoſe vaſt empires, 
that have ſubdued and inſlaved the world by violence: but 
Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occaſion for no- 
thing of that kind, in order to be happy. His policy, 
which has juſtly been the admiration of all ages, had no 
further views, than to eſtabliſh equity, moderation, liberty, 
and peace; and was an enemy to all injuſtice, violence, 

(s) ) Plut. in moribus Laced. p. 239. 

(k) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 59. Q Ibid. et in vit. Ageſil. p. 614. 
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and ambition, and the paſſiòm vf reigning, and extending 
the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarch agreeably in- 
terſperſes in his lives, and in which their greateſt and moſt 
eſſential beauty conſiſts, are of infinite uſe towards the giv- 
ing us true notions of things, and making us underſtand 
uVherein conſiſts the ſolid and true glory of a ſtate, that is 

really happy; as alſo to correct thoſe falſe ideas we are apt 
to form of the vain greatneſs of thoſe empires which have 
ſwallowed up kingdoms, and of thoſe celebrated conquer- 
ors who owe all their fame and grandeur to violence and 
uſurpation. 
| 4 The long duration of the laws eſtabliſh- 
3+ The _— ed by Lycurgus, is certainly very wonder- 
+ 104" ful : but the means he made uſe of to ſuc- 
| ceed therein are no leſs worthy of admir- 
ation, The principal of theſe was the extraordinary care 
he took to have the Spartan youth brought up in an exact 
and ſevere difcipline : for (as Plutarch obſerves) the reli- 
gious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from the 
citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he not by e- 
ducation infuſed his laws, as it were, into the minds and 
manners of the children, and made them ſack in, almoſt 
with their mother's milk, an affeQtion for his inſtitutions. 
This was the reaſon, why his principal ordinances ſubſiſt- 
ed above five hundred years, having ſunk into the very tem- 
per and hearts of the people, like a“ ſtrong and good dye, 
that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the ſame remark, 
and aſcribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not ſo 
much to their own natural diſpoſition, as to their excellent 
education: (k) Cujus civitatis ſpectata ac nobilitata vir- 
tus, non ſolum natura corroborata, verum etiam di iſcipli- 
za putatur. All this ſhews of what importance it 1s to a 
ſtate to take care, that their youth be brought up'in a,man- 
ner proper to inſpire them with a love for the laws of their 
country. 


(k) Orat. pro Flac. n. 63. 
acrip agns axpary xa 10 xvas Acrarauems, Plat. Epiſt. 8. 


. 8. 


Spartan education, was its teaching young 


ſtrongly inculcated upon the Lacedae 
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(1) The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariſtotle re- 
peats in expreſs terms, was, That as children belong to 
the ſtate, their education ought to be directed by the tate, 
and the views and intereſts. of the ſtate only conſidered 
therein, It was for this reaſon he. defied they ſhould be 
educated all in common, and not left to the humour and 
caprice of their parents, who, generally, through a ſoft. 
and blind indulgence, and a miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate 
at once both the bodies and minds of their children, At 
Sparta, from their tendereſt years, they were inured to la- 
bour and fatigue by the exerciſes of hunting and racing, 
and accuſtomed betimes to endure hunger and thirſt, heat 
and cold; and, what it is difficult to make mothers believe, 
all theſe hard and laborious exerciſes tended to procure 
them health, and make their conſtitutions the more vigor- | 
ous and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and fatigues of 
war; the thing for which they were are all deſigned from 
their cradles, il 

But the moſt excellent thing in the | 
4. Obedience. 
people ſo perfectly well how to obey. It is 
from hence the poet Simonides gives that city ſuch a * 
magnificent epithet, which denotes, that they alone knew 
how to ſubdue the paſſions of men, and to render them pli- 


ant and ſubmiſſive to laws, in the ſame manner as horſes 
are taught to obey the ſpur and the bridle, by being brok- 


en and managed while they are young. For this reaſon, Age- 


ſilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his children to Sparta, + 


that they might learn there the nobleſt and greateſt of all 
ſciences, that is, how to command, and how to obey. 
One of the leſſons ofteneſt and moſt | 
5. Reſpect to- 
monian youth, was, to bear a great 1 we : 
reverence and reſpect to old men, and to give them proofs 
of it upon all occaſions, by ſaluting them, by making way 


for them, and giving them place in the {treets, (m) by riſ- 


(1) Lib. vin. Politic. - (m) Plut. in Lacon. inſtit. p. 237. 

* AzuuaciCporoc, that is to ſay, * Tamer of men.” 

t MxInoogirg r , T0 f Hp XETAL xa aN. 
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ing up to ſhew them honour in all companies, and public 
aſſemblies ; but, above all, by receiving their advice, and 
even their reproofs, with docility and ſubmiſhon, By thefe 
characteriſtics a Lacedaemonian was known where-ever he 
came. If he had behaved otherwiſe, it would have been 
looked upon as a reproach to himſelf, and a diſhonour to 
his country. An old man of Athens going into the theatre 
once to ſee a play, none of his own countrymen offered him 
a ſeat; but when he came near the place where the Spartan 
ambaſſadors, and the gentlemen of their retinue, were ſit- 
ting, they all roſe up out of reverence to his age, and 
ſeated him in the midſt of them. * Lyſander therefore 
had reaſon to ſay, that old age had no where ſo honourable 
an abode as in Sparta, and that it was an agreeable thing 
to grow old in that city. 


2. Things blamegble in the laws of Lycurgus, 


In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycur- 
gus, we ſhould only compare them with thoſe of Moſes, 
which we know were dictated by more than human wiſdom, 
But my deſign in this place, is not to enter into an exact 
examination of the particulars, wherein the laws and inſti- 
tutions of Lycurgus are faulty: I ſhall content myſelf with 
making ſome flight reſſections only, which probably may 
have already occurred to the reader in the peruſal of thoſe 
ordinances : among which there are ſome, that he will be 
juſtly offended with on the firſt reading. 

1. The choice | To begin, for inſtance, with that ordi- 
made of the chil- nance relating to the choice they made 
dren that were ci- of their children; as which of them were 
ther to be brought to be brought up, and which expoſed to 
e 14 Ma periſh : Who would not be ſhocked at 
the unjuſt and inhuman cuſtom of pronouncing ſentence of 
death upon all ſuch infants as had the misfortune to be born 
with a conſtitution that appeared too weak to undergo the 
fatigues and exerciſes, to which the commonwealth deſtined 


* Lyſandrum Lacedaemonium dicere aiunt ſolitum, Lacedaemone 
eſſe honeſtiſſimum domicilium ſenectutis. Cic. de Sen. n. 63. Ey 
* Aaxidaiyueon KannoTa yopaor, Plut. in Mor. p. 7. 
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all her ſubjects? Is it then impoſſible, and without ex- 


1d ample, that children, who are tender and weak in their in- 
fe fancy, ſhould ever alter, as they grow up, and become in 
he time of a robuſt and vigorous complexion ? Or, ſuppoſe rt 
en were ſo, can a man no way ſerve his country, but by the 
to ſtrength of his body? Is there no account to be made of his 
r wiſdom, prudence, counſel, generoſity, courage, magnanĩ- 
im mity, and in a word, of all the qualities that depend upon 
an the mind and the intellectual faculties ? (n) Omnino illud 
ſit- honeſlum quod ex animo excelſo magniffcoque quaerimur, 
nd animi efficitur, non corporis viribus. Did Lycurgus him- 
ore ſelf render leſs ſervice, or do leſs honour to Sparta, by 
ble eſtabliſhing his laws, than the greateſt generals did by their 
ing victories? Ageſilaus was of ſo ſmall a ſtature, and ſo mean 


a figure in his perſon, that at the firſt fight of him, the E- 
gyptians could not help laughing; and yet, as little as he 
was, he made the great king of Perſia tremble upon the 
ava throne of half the world. | 


ſes, But, what is yet ſtronger than all I have ſaid, has ary 
4 other perſon a right or power over the lives of men, ſave 
. he from whom they received them, even God himſelf ? 


; And does not a legiſlator viſibly uſurp the authority of God, 
with whenever he arrogates to himſelf ſuch a power without his 
commiſhon ? That precept of the decalogue, which was 

only a renovation of the law of nature, Thou ſhalt not 
l be kill, univerſally condemns all thoſe among the. antients, 
who imagined they had a power of life and death over their 
ſlaves, and even over their own children, 
nade The great defect in Lycurgus's laws 


2. Their care 


EP (as Plato and Ariſtotle have obſerved) is, confined only to 
ed to that they only tended to form a warlike the body. 

d 1 and martial people. All that legiſlator's 

4 thoughts ſeemed wholly bent upon the means of ſtrengthen» 


ing the bodies of the people, without any concern for the 
0 the cultivation of their minds, Why ſhould he baniſh from his 
commonwealth all arts and ſciences, which, beſides many 
other “ advantages, have this moſt happy effect, that they 


3. EY (n) Cicer. I. i. de Offic. n. 19.; Ibid. n. 76. 


omnes artes quibus actas puerilis ad humanitatem informaxi ſolet. 
Cic, Orat. pro Arch, 
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ſoften our manners, poliſh our underſtandings, improve the 
heart, and render our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, 
and obliging; ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for company 
and ſociety, and makes the ordinary commerce of life 
agreeable? Hence it came to paſs, that there was ſome- 
thing of a roughneſs and auſterity in the temper and be- 
. haviour of the Spartans, and many times even ſomething 
of ferocity ; a failing, that proceeded chiefly from their 
education, and that rendered them diſagrecable and of- 
fenſive to all their allies, | 
| It was an excellent practice in Spar- 
3. Their barbarous ta, to accuſtom their youth betimes to 
* ety towards their {fer heat and cold, hunger and thirſt ; 
x and, by ſeveral ſevere and laborious 
exerciſes, to + bring the body into ſubjection to reaſon, 
whoſe faithful and diligent miniſter it ought to be in the 
execution of all orders and injunRtions ; which it can ne- 
ver do, if it be not able to undergo all forts of hardſhips 
and fatigues, ,But-was it rational in them to carry their 
ſeverities ſo far, as the inhuman treatment we have men- 
tioned ? and was it not utterly barbarous and brutal in the 
fathers and mothers, to ſee the blood trickling from the 
wounds of their children, nay, and even to ſee them ex- 
Piring under the laſhes, without concern ? 
4. The mothers Some people admire the courage of the 
i Spartan mothers, who could hear the news 
of the death of their children ſlain in bat- 
tle, not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy and 
ſatisfaction. For my part, I ſhould think it much better that 
nature ſhould ſhew herſelf a little more on ſuch occaſions, 
and that the love of one's.country ſhould not utterly extin- 
guiſh the ſentiments, of maternal tenderneſs. One of our 
generals in France, who, in the heat of battle was told, 
that his ſon was killed, ſeemed to be much wiſer by his 
anſwer : Let us at preſent think, ſaid he, how to conquer 
the enemy; to-morrow 1cwill mourn for my ſon. 
+ Exercendum corpus, et ita afficiendum eſt, ut obedire conſili» 
rationique poſſit in exequendis negotils et labore tolerando. Lib. i. 
de Offic. n. 79. Z | 


having done, for all the rigour and cru- 72105 
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Nor can I ſee what excuſe can be made re 
for that law impoſed by Lycurgus upon life. 
the Spartans, whichinjoined the ſpend- 
ing ſo much of their time in idleneſsand ination, and the 
following no other buſineſs than that of war. He left all 
the arts and trades entirely to the ſlaves, and ſtrangers 
that lived amongſt them; and put nothing into the hands 
of the citizens, but the lance and the ſhield. Not to men- 
tion the danger there was in ſuffering the number of ſlaves, 
that was neceflary for tilling the land, to increaſe to ſuch 
a degree, as to become much greater than that of their 
maſters; which was often an occaſion of ſeditions and riots 
among them, How many diſorders muſt men neceſſarily 
fall into, that have ſo much leiſure upon their hands, and 
have no daily occupation or regular labour? This is an in- 
convenience ſtill but too common among our nobility, and 
which is the natural effe& of-their wrong education, Except 
in the time of war, moſt of our gentry ſpend their lives in 
a molt uſeleſs and unproſitable manner. They look upon 
agriculture, arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and 
what would derogate from their. gentility. They ſeldom 
know how to handle any thing but their ſwords. As for 
the ſciences, they take but a very ſmall tincture of them, 
Juſt ſo much as they cannot well be without ; and many 
of them have not the leaſt knowlege of them in the world, 
nor any manner of taſte for books or reading. We are not 
to wonder, then, if gaming and hunting, eating and drink- 
ing, mutual viſits, and frivolous diſcourſe, make up their 
whole occupation. What a life is this for men that have 
any parts or underſtanding ! 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcuſable, 


if he gave occaſion, as he is accuſed of Their cruelty 


towards the He- 


elty exerciſed towards. the Helots in his 

republic, Theſe Helots were the ſlaves employed by the 
Spartans to till the ground. It was their cuſtom, not only 
to make theſe poor creatures drunk, and expoſe them before 
their children, in order to give them an abhorrence for fo 


ſhameful and odious a vice; but alſo to treat them wich 


| 
4 
: 
: 
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the utmoſt barbarity, as thinking themſelves at liberty to 
deſtroy them by any violence or cruelty whatſoever, un- 
der pretence of their being always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occaſion, related by (o) Thucydides, 
two thouſand of theſe ſlaves diſappeared at once, without 
any body's knowing what was become of them. Plutarch 
pretends, this barbarous cuſtom was not practiſed till af- 
ter Lycurgus's time, and that he had no hand in it. 

But that wherein Lycurgus appears to 

7. Modeſty and de- be moſt culpable, and what beſt ſhews 
ext entirely neglec- the prodigious enormities and groſs 

darkneſs the Pagans were plunged i in, 
is, the little regard he ſhewed for modeſty and decency, in 
what concerned the education of girls, and the marriages of 
young women; which was, without doubt, the ſource of 
thoſe diſorders, that prevailed in Sparta, as Ariſtotle has 
wiſely obſerved, When we compare theſe indecent and li- 
centious inſtitutions of the wiſeſt legiſlator that ever profane 
antiquity could boaſt, with the ſanctity and purity of the 
evangelical precepts, what a noble idea does it give us of 
the dignity and excellence of the Chriſtian religion? 

Nor will it give us a leſs advantageous notion of this pre- 
eminence, if we compare the moſt excellent and laudable 
part of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the laws of the goſpel. 
It is, we mult own, a wonderful thing, that the whole 
people ſhould conſent to a diviſion of their lands, which ſet 
the poor upon an equal footing with the rich; and that, 


by a total excluſion of gold and ſilver, they ſhould reduce 


themſelves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But the Spar- 
tan legiſlator, when he enacted theſe laws, had the ſword 
in his hand; whereas the Chriſtian legiſlator ſays but a 
word, Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, and thouſands of the 
faithful, throngh all ſucceeding generations, renounce their 
goods, fell their lands and eſtates, and leave all to follow 
Jeſus Chriſt their maſter, in poverty and want. 


(6) lib. tv. 


Thi 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


The government of Athens. The laws of Solon. The 425 
tory of that republic from the time of Solon to the reign 
of Darius the Firſt. 


Have already obſerved, that Athens was at firſt go- 
yerned by kings, But they were ſuch as had little more 
than the name; for their whole power, being confined to the 
command of the armics, vaniſhed in time of peace. Eve- 
man was maſter in his own houſe, where he lived in an 
abſolute ſtate of independence. * Codrus, the laſt king of 
Athens, having devoted himſelf to die for the public good, 
his ſons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the ſucceſſion, 
The Athenians took this occaſion to aboliſh the regal pow- 
er, though it did not much incommode them; and declar- 
ed, that Jupiter alone was king of Athens; at the very ſame 
time that the Jews were weary of their theocracy, that is, 
having the true God for their king, and would abſolutely 
have a man to reign oyer them, 

Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerates the 
ſhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name of peo- 
ple to none but the Athenians; from whence it may be in- 
ferred, that the Athenians even then had a great inclina- 
tion to a democratical government, and that the chief au- 
thority was at that time veſted in the people. 

In the place of their kings, they ſubſtiruted a kind of 
governors for life, under the title of Archons, But this 
perpetual magiſtracy appeared ſtill, in the eyes of this free 
people, as too lively an image of regal power, of which they 
were deſirous of aboliſhing even the very ſhadow ; for which 
reaſon, they ſirſt reduced that office to the term of ten 
years, and then to that of one: and this they did with the 
view of reſuming the authority the more frequently into 
theic own hands, wiich they never transferred to their ma- 
giltrates but with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not ſufficient to re- 


4 * Codrus was contemporary with Saul, 


rity. From hence aroſe continual factions and quarrels : 
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ſtrain thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who were grown exceſſirely th 
Jealous of their liberty and independency, very tender and Wi 
apt to be offended at any thing that ſeemed to break in * So 
upon their equality, and always ready to take umbrage at 
whatever had the leaſt appearance of dominion or ſuperio- 


there was no agreement or concord among them, either 
about religion or government. : 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of en- 
larging her power; it being very happy for her, that ſhe 
could preſerve herſelf from ruin, in the midſt of thoſe long 
and frequent diſſenſions ſhe had to ſtruggle with. 

Misfortunes inſtruct, Athens learned at length, that 
true liberty conſiſts in a dependence upon juſtice and rea- 
ſon. This happy ſubjection could not be eſtabliſhed but 
by a legiſlator, She therefore pitched upon Draco, a man 
of acknowleged wiſdom and integrity, for that employ- 
ment. (p) It does not appear, that Greece had, before his 
time, any written laws. The firſt of that kind, then, were 
of his publiſhing ; the rigour of which, anticipating, as it 
were, the Stoical doctrine, was ſo great, that it puniſhed 
the ſmalleſt offence, as well as the moſt enormous crimes, 
equally with death. Theſe laws of Draco writ, ſays De- 
mades, not with ink, but with blood, had the ſame fate as 
uſually attends all violent things. Sentiments of humani- 
ty in the judges, compaſſion for the accuſed, whom they 
were wont to look upon rather as unfortunate than crimi- 
nal, and the apprehenſions of the accuſers and witneſſes were 
under of rendering themſelves odious to the people; all 
theſe motives, I ſay, concurred to produce a remiſſneſs in 
the execution of the laws; which by that means, in proceſs 
of time, became, as it were, abrogated through diſuſe : 
and thus an exceſſive rigour paved the way for impunity, 

The danger of relapſing into their former diſorders, made 
them have recourſe to freſh precautions; for they were 
willing to flacken the curb and reſtraint of fear, but not 
to break it. In order therefore to find out mitigations, 
which might make amends for what they took away from 


(p) A. M. 3380. Ant. J. C. 624, 
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the letter of the law, they caſt their eyes upon one of the 
wiſeſt and moſt virtuous perſons of his age, (q) I mean 
Solon; whoſe ſingular qualities, and eſpecially his great 
meekneſs, had acquired him the affection and veneration of 
the whole city. | | 
His main application had been to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, and eſpecially to that part of it which we call policy, 
and which tcacheth the art of government, His extraor- 
dinary merit gave him one of the firſt ranks among the ſe - 
ven ſages of Greece, who rendered the age we are ſpeak- 
ing of ſo illuſtrious. (r) Theſe ſages often paid viſits one 
to another, One day that Solon went to Miletos to ſee Tha- 
les, the firſt thing he ſaid to Thales was, that he wonder- 
cd why he had never deſired to have either wife or chil- 
dren, Thales made him no anſwer then: but a few days 
after he contrived, that a ſtranger ſhould come into their 
company, and pretend that he was juſt arrived from Athens, 
from whence he had ſet out about ten days before. Solon, 
hearing the ſtranger ſay this, aſked him, if there was no 
news at Athens when he came away? The ſtranger, who 
had been taught his lefſon, replied; that he had heard of 
nothing but the death of a young gentleman, whom all the 
town accompanied to the grave; becauſe, as they faid, he 
was the ſon of the worthieſt man in the city, who was then 
abſent, Alas! cried Solon, interrupting the man's tory, how 
much is the poor father of the youth to be pitied . But pray, 
what is the gentleman's name? I heard his name, replied 
the ſtranger, but I have forgot it, I only remember, that 
people talked much of his wiſdom and juſtice. Every an- 
ſwer afforded new matter of trouble and terror to this in- 
quiſitive father, who was ſo juſtly alarmed.” Was it not, 
laid he at length, the ſon of Solon? The very ſame, re- 
plied the ſtranger. Solon at theſe words rent his-cloaths, 
and beat his breaſt ; and expreſſing his ſorrow by tears and 
groans, abandoned himſelf to the molt ſenſible affliction. 
Thales ſeeing this, took him by the hand, and ſaid to him 
with a imile, Comfort yourſelf, my friend; all that has 


Y A. M. 3400, Ant. J. C, 604. (r) Plut. p. 81, 32, 
Vor. II. E e | . 
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been told you is a mere ſiction. Now you ſee the reaſon 


why I never married: it is becauſe I do not care to ex- 2 
poſe myſelf to ſuch trials and afflictions. p 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's rea- 1 
ſoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the moſt natu- * 
ral and reaſonable attachments in life, in lieu of which the pi 
heart of man will not fail to ſubſtitute others, of an unjuſt a 
and unlawful nature, which will expoſe him to the ſame pe 


pains and inconveniencies. The remedy, ſays this hiſto- 
rian, againſt the grief that may ariſe from the loſs of goods, 
of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our eſtates, 
and reduce ourſelves to poverty, to make an abſolute re- 
nunciation of all friendſhip, or to confine ourſelves to a (tate 
of celibacy ; but, upon all ſuch accidents and misfortunes, 
to make a right uſe of our reaſon. 

(0) Athens, after ſome time of tranquillity and peace, 
which the prudence and courage of Solon had procured, 
who was as great a warrior as he was a ſtateſman, relapſed 
into her former diſſenſions about the government of the 
commonwealth, and was divided into as many parties as 
there were different ſorts of inhabitants in Attica, For 
thoſe that lived upon the mountains were fond of popular 
government; thoſe in the low - lands were for an oligarchy; 
and thoſe that dwelt on the ſea-coaſts were for having a 
mixed government, compounded of thoſe two forms blend- 
ed together; and theſe bindered the other two contending 
parties from getting any ground of each other. Beſides 
theſe, there was a fourth party, which conſiſted only of the 
poor; who were grievouſly harraſſed and oppreſſed by the 
rich, on account of their debts, which they were not able 
to diſcharge, This unhappy party was determined to chuſe WW 
themſelves a chief, who ſhould deliver them from the in- 
human ſeverity of their creditors, and make an intire change 
in the form of their government, by making a new divi- 
ſion of the lands. 

In this extreme danger, all the wiſe Athenians caſt their 
eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither party ; be- 
cauſe he had never ſided either with the injuſtice of the 


() Plut. in Sol. p. 85, £6, 
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rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and they ſolicited lum 
very much to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to 
put an end to theſe differences and diſorders. He was very 
unwilling to take upon him ſo dangerous a commiſſion. How - 
ever, he was at laſt choſen archon, and was conſtituted ſu- 
preme arbiter and legiſlator, with the unanimous conſent 
of all parties ; the rich liking him, as he was rich, and the 
poor, becauſe he was honeſt, He now had it in his power 
to make himſelf king. Several of the citizens adviſed him 
to it; and even the wiſeſt among them, not thinking it was 
in the power of human reafon to bring about a favourable 
change conſiſtent with the laws, were not unwilling the: 
ſupreme power ſhould be veſted in one man, who was ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for his prudence and juſtice. Bur, 
notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances that were made to 
him, and all the ſolicitations and reproaches of his friends, 
who treated his refuſal of the diadem as an effect of puſil- 
lanimity and meanneſs of ſpirit, he was {till firm and un- 
changeable in his purpoſe, and would hearken to no other 
ſcheme, than that of ſettling a form of government, in his 
country, that ſhould be founded upon the baſis of a juſt 
and reaſonable liberty. Not venturing to meddle with cer- 
tain diſorders and evils, which he looked upon as incur- 
able, he undertook to bring about no other alterations or 
changes, than ſuch as he thought he could perſuade the 
citizens to comply with by the method of argument and 
reaſon, or bring them into it by the weight of his autho- 
rity ; wiſely mixing, as he himſelf ſauid, authority and pow- 
er with reaſon and juſtice, Wherefore, when one after- 
wards aſked him, if the laws which he had made for the 
Athenians were the beſt ? Yes, ſaid he, the leſt they were 
capable of receivitg. 

The ſoul of popular eſtates is equality, But, for fear 
of diſguſting the rich, Solon durſt not propoſe any equa- 
lity of lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as well as La- 
conia, would have reſembled a paternal inheritance, divid- 
ed among a number of brethren. However, he went ſo 


far as to put an end to the ſlavery and oppreſſion of thoſe 
Ee 2 
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poor citizens, whoſe exceſſive debts and accumulated ar- 
rears had forced them to ſell their perſons and liberty, and 
reduce themſelves to a ſtate of ſervitude and bondage. An 
expreſs law was made, which declared all debtors diſcharg- 
ed and acquitted of all their debts, 

(s) This affair drew Solon into a troubleſome ſcrape, 
which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern, 
When he firſt determined to cancel the debts, he foreſaw, 
that ſuch an edict, which had ſomething in it contrary to 
Juſtice, would be extremely offenſive, For which reaſon 
he endeavoured in ſome meaſure to rectify the tenor of it, 
by introducing it with a ſpecious preamble, which ſet forth 
a great many very plauſible pretexts, and gave colours of 
equity and reaſon to the law, which in reality it had not, 
But in order hereto, he firſt diſcloſed his deſign to ſome 
particular friends, whom he uſed to conſult in all his af- 
jairs, and concerted with them the form and the terms in 
which this edict ſhould be expreſſed. Now, before it was 
publiſhed, his friends, who were more intereſted than faith- 
ful, ſecretly. borrowed great ſums of money of their rich 
acquaintance, which they laid out in purchaſing of lands, 
as knowing they would not be affected by the edit, When 
this appeared, the general indignation that was raiſed by 

ſuch a baſe and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, though 
in effect he had no hand in it, But it is not enough for a 
man in office to be diſintereſted and upright himſelf ; all, 
that ſurround and approach him, ought to be ſo too; wife, 
relations, friends, ſecretaries, and ſervants. The faults of 
others are charged to his account : all the wrongs, all the 
rapines, that are committed, either through his negligence 
or connivance, are juſtly imputed to him; becauſe it is his 
buſineſs, and one of the principal deſigns of his being put 
into ſuch a truſt, to prevent thoſe corruptions and abuſcs. 
This ordinance at firſt pleaſed neither of the two parties: 
it diſguſted the rich, becauſe it aboliſhed the debts ; and 
diſſatisfied the poor, becauſe it did not ordain a new divt- 
ſion of the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus 
had actually effected at Sparta. But Solon's credit at A- 


(s) Plut. in Sol. p. 87. 
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thens fell very far ſhort of that credit and power which Ly- 
curgus had acquired at Sparta; for he had noother autho- 
rity over the Athenians, than what the reputation of his 
wiſdom, and the confidence of the people in his integrity, 
had procured him, 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordinance was 
generally approved, and the ſame powers, as before, were 
continued to Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, 
except thoſe againſt murder. The reaſon of his doing this, 
was the exceſlive rigour of thoſe laws, which inflicted death 
alike upon all ſorts of offenders; ſo that they who were 


convicted of ſloth and idleneſs, or they that only had ſtolen 


a few herbs, or a little fruit, out of a garden, were as ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, as thoſe that were guilty of murder or ſacrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employ- 
ments, and magiltracies ; all which he left in the hands of 
the rich : for which reaſon he diltributed all the rich citi- 
zens into three claſſes, ranging them according to the dif- 
ferences of their incomes and revenues, and according to 
the value and eſtimation of each particular man's eſtate. 
Thoſe that were found to have five hundred meaſures per 
annum, as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the 
firſt rank; thoſe that had three hundred, were placed in 
the ſecond; and thoſe that had but two hundred, made 
up the third. 

(t) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell ſhort 
of two hundred meaſures, were compriſed in a fourth and 
laſt claſs, and were never admitted to any employments, 


But, in order to make them amends for this excluſion from 


offices, he left them a right to vote in the aſſemblies and 
judgments of the people; which at firſt ſeemed to be a 
matter of little conſequence, but in time became extreme- 
ly advantageous, and made them maſters of all the affairs 
of the city : for moſt of the law-ſuits and differences re- 
turned'to the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the 
Judgments of the magiſtrates ; and in the aſſemblies of the 


(t) Flut. in Sol. p. 88. 
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people the greateſt and moſt important affairs of the ſtate, 


relating to peace or war, were alſo determined. 
The Areopagus, ſo called from the * place where its 


aſſemblies were held, had been a long time eſtabliſhed. So- 


Jon reſtored and augmented its authority, leaving to that 
tribunal, as the ſupreme court of judicature, a general in- 
ſpection and ſuperintendency over all affairs, as alſo the 
care of cauſing the laws (of which ſhe was the guardian) to 
be obſerved and put in execution, Before this time, the 
citizens of the greateſt probity and juſtice were made the 
Judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the firſt that thought 
it convenient that none ſhould be honoured with that dig- 
nity, except ſuch as had paſſed through the office of Archon, 
(u) Nothing was ſo auguſt as this ſenate ; and its reputati- 


on for judgment and integrity became ſo very great, that 


the Romans ſometimes referred cauſes, which were too in- 
tricate for their own deciſion, to the determination of this 
tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but truth on- 
ly: and to the end that no external objects might divert 
the attention of the judges, their tribunal was always held 
at night, or in the dark; and the orators were not allowed 
to make uſe of any exordium, digreſhon, or peroration, 

Solon, to prevent, as much as poſhble, the abuſe which 
the people might make of the great authority he left them, 
created a ſecond council, conſiſting of four hundred men, 
a hundred out of every tribe; and ordered all cauſes and 
affairs to be brought before this council, and to be ma- 
turely examined by them, before they were propoſed to 
the general aſſembly of the people; to the judgment of 
which the ſentiments of the other were to ſubmit, and to 
which alone belonged the right of giving a final ſentence and 
deciſion, It was upon this ſubject Anacharſis (whom the 
Teputation of the ſages of Greece had brought from the 


(u) Val. Max. I. viii. c. ., Lucian. in Hermot. p. 59s +; Quintil, 

. e. 1. 

* This was an hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, 
that is to ſay, The hill of Mars; becauſe it was there Mars had been 
tried for the murder of Halirrothius, the ſon of Neptune, 
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middle of Scythia) ſaid one day to Solon, 7 wonder you 


e 

f ſhould impower the wiſe men only to deliberate and debate 
its upon affairs, and leave the determination and deciſion of 
o- tbem wholly to fools, 8 
lat Upon another occaſion, when Solon was converſing with 
in- him upon ſome other regulations he had in view, Anach - 
the arſis, aſtoniſhed that he could expect to ſucceed in his de- | 
to ſigus of reſtraining the avarice and injuſtice of the citizens | 
the by written laws, anſwered him in this manner: Give me | 
the leave to tell you that your writings are juſt like ſpiders | 
ght webs: the aueal and ſmall flies may be caught and intan- 
lig- gled in ibem; but the rich and prwerful will break through 
On, them, and deſpiſe them. 
ati- Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very ſen- 
that ſible of the inconveniencies that attend a democracy, or 
in- popular government, But, having thoroughly ſtudied, and 
this been perfectly well acquainted with the character and dif- |} 

poſition of the Athenians, he knew it would be a vain at- | 
on- tempt to take the ſovereignty out of the people's hands; 
vert and that if they parted with it at one time, · they would ö 
held ſoon reſume it at another, by force and violence. He there- | 
wed fore contented himſelf with limiting their power by the | 
ion, authority of the Areopagus, and the council of four hun- 
hich dred ; judging, that the ſtate, being ſupported and ſtrenge 
em, thened by theſe two powerful bodies, as by two good 
men, anchors, would not be ſo liable to commotions, and diſor- 
and ders as it had been, and that the people would be kept 
mt within due bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity, | l 
-d to I ſhall only mention ſome of the laws which Solon made, | 
nt of by which the reader may be able to form a judgment of the 
ad to reſt. (x) In the firſt place, every particular perſon was au- 
3 thoriſed to eſpouſe the quarrel of any one that was injured 
» this and inſulted ; ſo that the firſt comer might proſecute the 
n the offender, and bring him to juſtice for the outrage he had 
committed, 

wintil, The deſign of this wiſe legiſlator by this ordinance was, 
. to accuſtom his citizens to have a fellow - feeling of one ano- 
125 ther's ſufferings and misfortunes, as they were all members 


of one and the ſame body, 
(x) Plut, in Sol. P- 88. 
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(y) By another law, thoſe perſons, that in public diffe- 
rences and diſſenſions, did not declare themſelves of one 
party or other, but waited to ſee how things would go, 
before they determined, were declared infamous, condem- 
ned to perpetual baniſhment, and to have all their eſtates 
confiſcated. Solon had learned, from long experience and 
deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, and even the 
wiſe and virtuous, are uſually the moſt backward to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the inconveniencies which public diſ- 
ſenſions and troubles produce in ſociety; and that their 


zeal for the public good does not render them fo vigilant | 


and active in the defence of it, as the paſhons of the fac- 
tious render them induſtrious to deſtroy it; that the juſt 
party, being thus abandoned by thoſe that are capable of 
giving more weight, authority, and ſtrength to it, by their 
union and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple with the 
audacious and violent enterprizes of a few daring innova- 
tors. To prevent this misfortune, which may be attend- 
ed with the moſt fatal conſequences to a ſtate, Solon judg- 
edit proper to force the well · affected, by the fear of greater 
inconveniencies to themſelves, to declare for the juſt party, 
at the very beginning of ſeditions, and to apimate the ſpi- 
rits and courage of the beſt citizens, by engaging with them 
in the common danger. By this method of accuſtoming 
the minds of the people to look upon that man almoſt as 
.an enemy and a traitor, that ſhould appear indifferent to, 
and unconcerned at the misfortunes of the public, he pro- 
vided the ſtate with a quick and ſure recourſe againſt the 
ſudden enterprizes of wicked and profligate citizens. 

(z) Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage 
with young women, unleſs they were only daughters; and 
ordered, that the bride ſhould carry no other fortune 
to her huſband, than three ſuits of cloaths, and ſome few 
houfhold goods of little value: for, he would not have 
matrimony become a traffic, and a mere commerce of in- 
tereſt ; but deſired, that it ſhould be regarded as an ho- 
nourable fellowſhip and ſociety, in order to raiſe ſubje&s 
to the ſtate, to make the married pair liye agreeably and 


(y) p. 89. (za) Flut. in Sol. 


the ſe; 
inquii 
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harmoniouſly together, and to give continual teſtimony of 
mutual love and tenderneſs to each other, 

Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to 
make their wills : the wealth of the deceaſed always de- 
volved upon his children and family. Solon's law allowed 
every one, that was childleſs, to diſpoſe of his whole eſtate 
as he thought fit ; preferring, by that means, friendſhip to 
kindred, and choice to neceſſity and conſtraint, and render- 
ing every man truly maſter of his own fortune, by leaving 
him at liberty to beſtow it where he pleaſed. This law, 
however, did not authoriſe indifferently all forts of dona- 
tions: it juſtified and approved of none, but thoſe that were 
made freely and without any compulſion; without having the 
mind diſtempered and intoxicated with drinks or charms, 
or perverted and ſeduced by the allurements and careſſes 
of a woman: for this wiſe lau giver was juſtly perſuaded, 
that there is no difference to be made between being ſe- 
duced and being forced; looking upon arttfice and violence, 
pleaſure and pain, in the ſame light, when they are made 
uſe of as means to impoſe upon mens reaſon, and to cap - 
tivate the liberty of their underſtandings, 

(a) Another regulation he made was to leſſen the re- 
wards of the victors at the Ifthmian and Olympic games, 
and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hundred draclumas, 
which make about fifty livres, for the frit fort 3 and fire 
hundred drachmas, or two hundred and fifty livres, for 
the ſecond. He thought it a ſharaefui thing, that athletae 
and wreftlers, a ſort of people, not only uſeleſs, but often 
dangerous to the ſtate, ſhould have any conſiderable re- 
wards allotted them, which ought rather to be reſerved for 
the families of thoſe perſons who died in the ſcrvice of their 
country; it being very juſt and reaſonable, that the ſtare 
ſhould ſupport and provide for ſuch orphans, who probub- 
Iy might come in time to follow the good examples of 
their fathers, 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, 
the ſenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care of 
inquiring into ways and means that every man made uſe 


(a) Plut. in Sol. p. 91.; Diog, Laert. in Solon. p. 37. 
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of to get his livelihood; and of chaſtiſing and puniſhing al! ti 
thoſe who led an idle life. Beſides the forementioned view 2 
of bringing arts and trades into a flouriſhing condition, this 
regulation was founded upon two other reaſons, ſtill more ar 
important. af 
1. Solon conſidered, that ſuch perſons as have no for- le 
tune, and make uſe of no methods of induſtry to get their an 
livelihood, are ready to employ all manner of unjuſt and dil 
unlawful means for acquiring money; and that the neceſ- oct 
ſity of ſubſiſting ſome way or other, diſpoſes them for com- tur 
mitting all ſorts of miſdemeanors, rapines, knaveries, and 
frauds : from which ſprings up a ſchool of vice in the bo- hy 
ſom of the commonwealth ; and ſuch a leaven gains ground, aga 
as does not fail to ſpread its infection, and by degrees cor- not 
rupt the manners of the public. dai 
2. The molt able ſtateſmen have always looked upon or , 
theſe indigent and idle people, as a troop of dangerous, pre 
reſtleſs, and turbulent ſpirits, eager after innovation and and 
change, always ready for ſeditions and inſurrections, and cont 
intereſted in revolutions of the ſtate, by which alone they kno! 
can hope to change their own ſituation and fortune. It wiſe 
was for all theſe reaſons, that, in the law we are ſpeaking or r 
of, Solon declared, that a ſon ſhould not be obliged to ſup- A 


port his father in old age or neceſſity, if the latter had not peop 
taken care to have his ſon brought up to ſome trade or oc- 
cupation. All children that were ſpurious and illegitimate, 


were exempted from the ſame duty: for it is evident, ſays root, 
Solon, that whoever contemns the dignity and ſanQity of himſe 
matrimony in ſuch a manner, has never had in view the to co 
lawful end we ought to propoſe to ourſelves in having and t 
children, but only the gratification ofa looſe paſhon. Har- he ſa 
ing then ſatisfied his own deſires, and had the end he pro- poſhb 
poſed to himſelf, he has no proper right over the perſons he which 
begot, upon whoſe lives, as well as births, he has entailed "JP 

Other 


an indelible infamy and reproach, 
(b) It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; be- 
cauſe religion directs us to account the dead as ſacred, juſ- 


(b) Plut. in Sol. p. 89. 
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tice requires us to ſpare thoſe that are no more, and good 
policy ſhould hinder hatreds from becoming immortal, 

It was alſo forbidden to affront, or give ill language to 
any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in public 
aſſemblies, and in the theatres, during the time of repre- 
ſentation: for to be no where able to govern our paſhons 
and reſentments, argues too untractable and licentious a 
diſpoſition ; as to reſtrain them at all times, and upon all 
occaſions, is a virtue beyond the mere force of human na- 
ture, and a perfection reſerved for the evangelical law. 

Cicero obſerves, that this wiſe legiſlator of Athens, whoſe 
hws were in force even in his time, had provided no law 
againſt parricide ; and being aſked. the reaſon why he had 
not, he anſwered, * That to make laws againſt, and or- 
dain puniſhments for a crime that had never been known 
or heard of, was the way 19 introduce it, rather than to 
prevent it, 1 omit ſeveral of his laws concerning marriage 
and adultery, in which there are remarkable and manifeſt 
contradictions, and a great mixture of light and darkneſs, 
knowlege and error, which we generally find among the very 
wiſeſt of the Heathens, who had no eſtabliſhed principles 
or rules to go by. 


After Solon had publiſhed his laws, and engaged the 


people by public oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at leaſt 
for the term of an hundred years, he thought proper to 
remove from Athens, in order to give them time to take 
root, and to gather ſtrength by cuſtom ; as alſo to rid 
himſelf of the trouble and importunity of thoſe who came 
to conſult him about the ſenſe and meaning of his laws, 
and to-avoid the complaints and odium of others: for, as 
he ſaid himſelf, in great undertakings it is hard, if not im- 
polhble, to pleaſe all parties. He was abſent ten years, in 
which interval of time we are to place his journeys into 
Egypt, into Lydia, to viſit king Croeſus, and into ſeveral 
other countries. (e). At his return he found the whole city 


(e) A. M. 3445. Ant. J. C. 559. Plut. in Sol. p. 94. 
* Sapienter feciſſe dicitur, cum de eo nihil ſanxerit, quod antea 


commiſſum non erat; ne, non tam prohibere, quam admonere, vide- 
retur, Pro Roſc, Amer. n. 70. | | 
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her father was extremely offended. Cliſthenes, at the 
end of the year, declared for Megacles, and ſent the reſt 
of the noblemen away loaden with civilities and preſents, 


in thoſe times, ſays Iſocrates, there was no citizen that died of hunger, 
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in commotion and trouble; the three old factions were of 
revived, and had formed three different parties. Lycurgus de 
was at the head of the people that inhabited the low lands: 
Megacles, ſon of Alcmeon, was the leader of the inhabitants 
upon the ſea-coaſt ; and Piſiſtratus had declared for the C44 
mountaineers; to whom were joined the handicraftſmen 
and labourers, who lived by their induſtry, and whoſe chief 
ſpleen was againſt the rich, Of theſe three leaders, the 
two laſt were the moſt powerful and conſiderable. 

(d) Megacles was the fon of that Alcmeon whom Croeſus 
had exttemely enriched for a particular ſervice he had done 
him. He had hkewiſe married a lady, who had brought 
him an immenſe portioa : her name was Agariſta, the 
daughter of Cliſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. This Cliithenes 
was at this time the richeſt and moſt opulent prince in 
Greece, In order to be able to chuſe a worihy ſon-in-law, 
and to know his temper, manners, and character, from his 
own experience, Cliſthenes invited all the young noblemen 
of Greece to come and ſpend a year with him at his houſe : 
for this was an antient cuſtom in that country. Several 
youths accepted the invitation, and there came from differ- 
ent parts to the number of thirteen, Nothing was ſeen 
every day but races, games, tournaments, magnificent 
entertainments, and converſations upon all forts of queſtions 
and ſubjects. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto ſur- 
paſſed all his competitors, loſt the princeſs, by uſing ſome 
indecent geſtures and poſtures in his dancing, with which 


This was the Megacles, of whom we are ſpeaking. 

(e) Piſiſtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and in- 
ſinuating behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the * poor; 
wiſe and moderate towards his enemies; a moſt artful and 
accompliſhed diſſembler; and one, who had all appearances 

(d) Herod, lib. vi. cap. 125---131. (e) Plut. in Sol. p. 85. 
* We are not here to underſtand ſuch as begged or aſked alms; for 


or diſhonoured his tity by begging. Orat. Areop. p. 36g. 
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of virtue, even beyond the molt virtuous; who ſeemed to 
de the moſt zealous ſtickler for equality among the citi- 
zens, and who abſolutely declared againſt all innovations 
and change. 

It was not very hard for him to impoſe upon the people 
with all this artifice and addreſs. But Solon quickly ſaw 
through his diſguiſe, and perceived the drift of all his ſeem- 
ing virtue and fair FN tam in However, he thought fit to 


Fd 


obſerve meaſures with him in the beginning, hoping perhaps 
by gentle methods to bring him back to his duty. 

f) It was at this time Theſpis began to change the 
Grecian tragedy : I ſay, change; becauſe it was invented 
long before. This novelty drew all the world after it. 
Solon went among the reſt, for the ſake of hearing Theſpis, 
who acted himſelf, according to the cuſtom of the antient 
poets, When the play was ended, he called to Theſpis, 
and aſked him, My he was not aſhamed to utter ſuch 
lies before ſo many people ? Theſpis made anſwer, That 
there was no harm in lies of that ſort, and in poetical 
Actions, which were only made for diverſion. No, replied 
Solon, giving a great ſtroke with his ſtick upon the ground; 
But if we ſuffer and approve of lying for our diver/ion, 
it will quickly find its way into our ſerious engagements, 
and all our buſineſs and affairs. 

(g) In the mean time Piſiſtratus (till puſhed on his point ; 
and, in order to accompliſh it, made uſe of a ſtratagem, 
that ſucceeded as well as he could expect. (h) He gave 
himſelf ſeveral wounds; and in that condition, with his 
body all bloody, he cauſed himſelf to be carried in a chariot 
into the market-place, where he raiſed and inflamed the po- 
pulace, by giving them to underſtand, that his enemies had 

f) Plut. in Sol. p. 95. Her. lib. i. cap. 35964. 

05 Plut. in vit. 201. * * * 

} Tragedy was in being a long time before Theſpis; but it was 
only a chorus of perſons that ſung, and ſaid opprobrious things to 
one another. Theſpis was the firſt that improved this chorus, b 
the addition of a perſonage or character, who, in order to give the rel 
time to take breath, and to recover their ſpirits, recited an adventure 
of ſome illuſtrious perſon. And this recital gaye occaſion afterwards 
tor introducing the ſubjects of tragedies. 

Vor. II. * 
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treated him at that rate, and that he was the victim of his 
zeal for the public good. 

An aſſembly of the people was immediately convened: 
and there it was reſolved, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances 
Solon could make againſt it, that fifty guards ſhould be al- 
lowed Piſiſtratus for the ſecurity of his perſon. He ſoon 
augmented the number as much as he thought fit, and, by 
their means, made himſelf maſter of the citadel, All his 
enemies betook themſelves to flight, and the whole city 
was in great conſternation and diſorder, except Solon, who 
loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and 
folly, and the tyrant with his treachery, Upon his being 
aſked, what it was that gave him ſo much firmneſs and 
reſolution? I is, ſaid he, my old aye. He was indeed 
very old, and did not ſeem to riſk much, as the end of his 
life was very near; though it often happens, that men grow 
fonder of life, in proportion as they have leſs reaſon and 
Tight to deſire it ſhould be prolonged, But Piſiſtratus, after 
he had ſubdued all, thought his conqueſt imperfect till he 
had gained Solon: and as he was well acquainted with the 
means that are proper to engage an old man, he careſſed 
him accordingly ; omitted nothing that could tend to ſoften 
and win upon him, and ſhewed him all poſſible marks of 
friendſhip and eſteem, doing him all manner of honour, 
having him often about his perſon, and publicly profeſſing a 
great veneration for his laws; which in truth he both 
obſerved himſelf, and cauſed to be obſerved by others, 
Solon, ſeeing it was impoſſible either to bring Piſiſtratus by 
fair means to renounce this uſurpation, or to depoſe him by 
force, thought it a point of prudence, not to exaſperate the 
tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him; and hoped 
at the ſame time, that, by entering into his confidence an 
counſels, he might at leaſt be capable of conducting a powel 
which he could not aboliſh, and of mitigating the miſchict 
and calamity that he had not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not ſurvive the liberty of his country two year 
complete: for Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter of Athens, 
under the Archon Comias, the firſt year of the 5 1ſt Olym: 
piad; and Solon died the year following, under the Arch0b 
Hegeſtratus, who ſucceeded Comias. 35 
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The two parties, whoſe heads were Lycurgus and Mega- 
cles, uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens; where he 


was ſoon recalled by Megacles, who gave him his daughter 


in marriage. But a difference, that aroſe upon occaſion of 
this match, having embroiled them afreſh, the Alcmaconidae 
had the worſt of it, and were obliged to retire. Piſiſtratus 
was twice depoſed, and twice found means to reinſtate him 
ſelf, His artifices acquired him his power, and his modera- 
tion maintained him in it; and, without doubt, his * elo- 
quence, which, even in Tully's judgment, was very great, 
rendered him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were 
but too apt to be affected with the charms of diſcourſe, as 
it made them forget the care of their liberty. An exact 
ſubmiſſion to the laws diſtinguiſhed Piſiſtratus from moſt 
other uſurpers; and the mildneſs of his government was 
ſuch, as might make many a lawful ſovereign bluſh. For 
which reaſon, the character of Piſiſtratus was thought worthy 
of being ſet in oppoſition to that of other tyrants. Cicero, 
doubting what uſe Caeſar would make of his victory at 
Pharſalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus: + IWe do not 
yet know, whether the deſiiny of Rome will have us groan 
under a Phalaris, or live under a Piſiſtratut. 

This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him ſo, always 
ſhewed himſelf very popular and moderate; (i) and had 
ſuch a command of his temper, as to bear reproaches and 
inſults with patience, when he had it in his power to revenge 
them with a word, . His gardens and orchards were open 


to all the citizens; in which he was afterwards imitated 


by Cimon, (k) It is ſaid, he was the firſt who opened a 
public library in Athens, which after his time was much 


augmented, and at laſt carried into Perſia by Xerxes (I), 


when he took the city, But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time 


(i) Val. Max. I. v. c. xz. (k) Athen. I. xii. p. 532. 
(1) Aul. Gel. I. vi. c. 17. 


Piſiſtratus dicendo tantum valuiſſe dicitur, ut ei Athenienſis regium 
imperium oratione capti permitterent. Val. Max. I. viii. c. 9. | 

Quis doctior iifdem temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia literis inſtrue- 
tior fuiſſe traditur, quam Piſiſtrati? Cic. de Orat. I. iii. n. 137. 

f Incertum eſt Phalarimne, an Piſiſtratum, fit imitaturus. Ad 
Attic, I. vü. ep. 19. 
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afterwards, reſtored it to Athens. (m) Cicero thinks alſo, 
it was Piſiſtratus, who firſt made the Athenians acquainted 
with the poems of Homer; who diſpoſed the books in the 
order we now find them, whereas before they were con- 
fuſed, and not digeſted ; and who firſt cauſed them to be 
publicly read at their feaſts called Panathenaea. (n) Plato 
aſcribes this honour to his ſon Hipparchus. 

(o) Piſiſtratus died in tranquillity, and tranfmitted to 
his ſons the ſovereign power, which he had uſurped thirty 
years before; ſeventeen of which he had reigned in peace, 

(p) His ſons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucydides 
adds a third, which he calls The/alus. They ſeemed to 
have inherited from their father an affection for learning 

and learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus (q) 
what we have ſaid concerning the poems of Homer, adds, 
that he invited to Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who 
was of Teos, a city of Ionia; and that he ſent a veſſel of 
fifty oars on purpoſe for him, He likewiſe entertained at 
his houſe Simonides, another famous poet of the iſle of 
Ceos, one of the Cyclades, in the Xgean ſea, to whom he 
gave a large penſion, and made very rich preſents. The 
deſign of theſe princes in inviting men of letters to Athens 
was, ſays Plato, to ſoften and cultivate the minds of the 
citizens, and to infuſe into them a reliſh and love for virtue, 
by giving them a taſte for learning and the ſciences. Their 
care extended even to the inſtructing of the peaſants and 
country-people, by erecting, not only in the ſtreets of the 
City, but in all the roads and highways, ſtatues of ſtone, 
called Mercuries, with grave fentences carved upon them; 
in which manner thoſe filent monitors gave inſtructive leſ- 
ſons to all paſſengers. Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Hippar- 
chus had the authority, or that the two brothers reigned 
together. (r) But Thucydides ſhews, that Hippias, as the 
eldeſt of the ſons, ſucceeded his father in the government, 
However it were, their reign in the whole, after the 
death of Piſiſtratus, was only of eighteen years duration, 
It ended in the following manner, 

(m) Lib. ni. de Orat. n. 137. (n) In Hipparch. p. 228. 


(o) Ariſt. I. v. de Rep. c. 12. (Y) A.M. 3478. Ant. J. C. 526. 
(Y In Hip. p. 228 et 229. (r) Thuecyd. I. vi. p. 225. 
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(s) Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, both citizens of Athens, 
had contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip. Hipparchus, ans 
gry at firſt for a perſonal affront he pretended to have re- 
ceived from him, to revenge himſelf upon his ſiſter, put a 
public affront upon her, by obliging her ſhameſully to re- 
tire from a ſolemn proceſhon, in which ſhe was to carry 
one of the ſacred baſkets, alleging, that ſhe was not in a fit 
condition to aſſiſt at ſuch a ceremony. Her brother, and 
his friend ſtill more, being ſtung to the quick by ſo groſs 
and outrageous an affront, took, from that moment, a re- 
ſolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more ef- 
fectually, they waited for the opportunity of a feſtival, which 
they judged would be very favourable for their purpoſe. 
This was the feaſt of the Panathenaea, in which the ve⸗ 
remony required, that all the tradeſmen and artificers 
ſhould be under arms, For the greater ſecurity, they on- 
ly admitted a very ſmall number of the citizens into their 
ſecret; conceiving, that, upon the firſt motion, all the reſt 
would join them. The day being come, they went be- 
times into the market-place, armed with daggers. Hip- 
pias came out of the palace, and went to the Ceramicum, 
which was a place without the city, where the company 
of guards then were, to give the neceſſary orders for the 
ceremony, The two friends followed him thither, and 
coming near him, they ſaw one of the conſpirators talking 
very familiarly with him, which made them apprehend they 
were betrayed. They could have executed their deſign 
that moment upon Hippias ; but were willing to begin their 
vengeance upon the author of the affront they had receiv- 
ed. They therefore returned into the city, where meet- 
ing with Hipparchus, they killed him; but being immedi- 
ately apprehended, themſelves were flain, and Hippias 
found means to diſpel. the ſtorm, -- 

After this affair he obſerved no meaſures, and reigned 
like a true tyrant, putting to death a vaſt number of citi- 
zens. To guard himſelf for the future againſt a like en- 
terpriſe, and to ſecure a ſafe retreat for himſelf, in caſe of 


(s) Thucyd, J. vi. P · 446—450. 
Ff 
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any accident, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf by a 
foreign ſupport, and to that end gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the ſon of the tyrant of Lampſacus. 

t) In the mean time, the Alcmaconidae, who, from the 
beginning of the revolution, had been baniſhed from Athens, 
by Piſiſtratus, and who ſaw their hopes fruſtrated by the 
bad ſucceſs of the laſt conſpiracy, did not however loſe cou- 
rage, but turned their views another way. As they were very 
rich and powerful, they got themſelves appointed by the 
Amphictyons, that is, the heads of the grand or general coun- 
cil of Greece, ſuperintendents for rebuilding the temple of 
Delphos, for the ſum of three hundred talents, or nine 
hundred thouſand livres “. As they were generous in their 
natures, and, beſides, had their reaſons for being ſo on this 
occaſion, they added to this ſum a great deal of their own 
money, and made the whole frontiſpiece of the-temple all 
of Parian marble, at their particular expence; whereas, 
by the contract made with the Amphictyons, it was only 
to have been made of common ſtone. 

The liberality of the Alcmaeonidae was not altogether 
a free bounty ; neither was their magnificence towards the 
god of Delphos, a pure effect of religion. Policy was the 
chief motive. They hoped by this means to acquire great 
credit and influence in the temples ; which happened ac- 
cording to their expectation. The money, which they had 
plentifully poured into the hands of the prieſteſs, render- 
ed them abſolute maſters of the oracle, and of the pretend- 
ed god who preſided over it, and who, for the future, be- 
coming their echo, faithfully repeated the wagds they dic- 
tated to him, and gratefully lent them the aſſiſtance of nis 
yoice and authority, As often therefore as any Spartan 
came to conſult the prieſteſs, whether upon his own affairs, 
or upon thoſe of the ſtate, no promiſe was ever made him 
of the god's aſſiſtance, but upon condition that the Lace- 
daemonians ſhould deliver Athens from the yoke of tyran- 
ny. This order was ſo often repeated to them by the o- 
racle, that they reſolved at laſt to make war againſt the 
Piſiſtratides, though they were under the ſtrongeſt engage - 


(t) Herod, I. v. c. 2-96 About 40,000 |. Sterling. 
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ments of friendſhip and hoſpitality with them ; herein pre- 
ferring the * will of God, ſays Herodotus, to all human 
conſiderations. | 
The firſt attempt of this kind miſcarried ; and the troops 
they ſent againſt the tyrant were repulſed with loſs. Not- 
withſtanding, a little time after, they made a ſecond ; 
which ſeemed to promiſe no better an iſſue than the firſt ; 
becauſe molt of the Lacedaemonians, ſeeing the ſiege they 
had laid before Athens likely to continue a great while, re- 
tired, and left only a ſmall number of troops to carry it 
on. But the tyrant's children, who had been clandeſtinely 
conveyed out of the city, in order to be put in a ſafe place, 
being taken by the enemy ; the father, to redeem them, 
was obliged to come to an accommodation with the Athe- 
nians, by which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould depart 
out of Attica in five days time. (u) Accordingly he actually 
retired within the time limited, and ſettled at Sigaeum, a 
town in Phrygia, ſeated at the mouth of the river Scamander. 
(x) Pliny obſerves, that the tyrants were driven out of 
Athens the ſame year the kings were expelled Rome, 
Extraordinary honours were paid to the memory of Har- 
modius and Ariſtogiton. Their names were infinitely re- 
ſpeed at Athens in all ſucceeding ages, and almoſt held 
in equal reverence with thoſe of the gods. Statues were 
forthwith erected to them in the market - place, which was 
an honour that never had been rendered to any man before, 
The very ſight of theſe ſtatues, expoſed to the view of all 
the citizens, kept up their hatred and deteſtation of ty- 
ranny, and daily renewed their fentiments of gratitude to 
thoſe generous defenders of their liberty, who had not ſcru- 
puled to purchaſe it with their lives, and to ſeal it with their 
blood. (y) Alexander the Great, who knew how dear the 
memory of theſe men were to the Athenians, and how far 
they carried their. zeal in this reſpect, thought he did them 
a ſenſible pleaſure in ſending them the ſtatues of thoſe two 
great men, which he found in Perſia after the defeat of 
(u) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508, 
(y) Ib. c. 8. 
Ta yap ru Oty TproCurrpa tour, 1 ra Toy arfpars 


(x) Plin. I. xxxiv. c. 4. 
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Darius, and which Xerxes before had carried thither from 
Athens. (z) This city, at the time of her deliverance 
from tyranny, did not confine her gratitude folely to the 
authors of her liberty; but extended it even to a woman, 
who had ſignalized her courage on that occaſion. This wo- 
man was a courtezan, named Leona, who, by the charms 
of her beauty and ſkill in playing on the harp, had parti- 
cularly captivated Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, After their 
death, the tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing 
from this woman, cauſed her to be put to the torture, in 


order to make her declare the names of the other conſpi- bs 
rators. But ſhe bore all the cruelty of their torments with £ 
an invincible conſtancy, and expired in the midſt of them; 6f 
gloriouſly ſhewing the world, that her ſex is more coura- th 
gious, and more capable of keeping a ſecret, than ſome ki 
men imagine, The Athenians would not ſuffer the memo- L 
ry of ſo heroic an action to be loſt: and, to prevent the 8 

luſtre of it from being ſullied by the conſideration of her * 
character as a courtezan, they endeavoured to conceal that * 


circumſtance, by repreſenting her in the ſtatue, which they 
erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioneſs with- 


ä on 

(a) Plutarch, in the life of Ariſtides, relates a thing, del 
which does great honour to the Athenians, and which ſhews of 
to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to their deliy- to 1 
erer, and their reſpect for his memory. They had learned tus 
that the grand · daughter of Ariſtogiton lived at Lemnos, in "oy 
very mean and poor circumſtances, no body being willing the 
to marry her upon account of her extreme indigence and renc 
poverty. The people of Athens ſent for her, and marrying priz 
her to one of the moſt rich and conſiderable men of their 


city, gave her an eſtate in land in the town of Potamos for 
her portion. 

Athens ſeemed, in recovering her liberty, to have alſo 
recovered her courage. During the reigns of her tyrants 
ſhe had ated with indolence and inactivity, as knowing 
what ſhe did was not for herſelf, but for them. But, after 


(2) Ib. I. vii, c. 23. &. I. xxxiv, c. 8. (a) Plut. p. 335, 
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her delirerance from their yoke, the vigour and activity 
ſhe exerted was of a quite different kind; becauſe then her 
tabours were her own. 

Athens however did not immediately enjoy a perfect 
tranquillity, Two of her citizens, Cliſthenes, one of 
the Alcmaeonides, and Iſagoras, who were men of the 
greateſt credit and power in the city, by contending with 
each other for ſuperiority, created two conſiderable facti- 
ons. The former, who had gained the people on his ſide, 
made an alteration in the form of their eſtabliſhment, and 
inſtead of four tribes, whereof they conſiſted before, divid- 
ed that body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names 
of the ten ſons of Ion, whom the Greek hiſtorians make 
the father and firſt founder of the nation. Iſagoras, ſeeing 
himſelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recourſe to the 
Lacedaemonians, Cleomenes, one of the two kings of 
Sparta, obliged Cliſthenes to depart from Athens, with 
feven hundred families of his adherents, But they ſoon re- 
turned, and were reſtored to all their eſtates and fortunes, 

The Lacedaemonians, ſtung with ſpite and jealouſy a- 
gainſt Athens, becauſe ſhe took upon her to act independ- 
ent of their authority; and repenting alſo, that they had 
delivered her from her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle 
of which they had ſince diſcovered the impoſture, began 
to think of reinſtating Hippias, one of the ſons of Piſiſtra- 
tus; and to that end ſent for him from Sigaeum, whither 
he had retired. They then communicated their deſign to 
the deputies of their allies, whoſe aſſiſtance and concur- 
rence they propoſed to uſe, in order to render their enter- 
prize more ſucceſsful. 

The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this occaſion, and 
expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, that the Lacedaemonians, 
who were themſelves avowed enemies of tyranny, and pro- 
ſeſſed the greateſt abhorrence for all arbitrary govern- 
ment, ſhould deſire to eſtabliſh it elſewhere; deſcribing, 
at the ſame time, in a lively manner, all the cruel and 
horrid effects of tyrannical government, as his own country 
Corinth had but very lately felt by woful experience. The 
reſt of the deputies applauded his diſcourſe, and were of 
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his opinion. Thus the enterprize came to nothing; and 


had no other effect, but to diſcover the baſe jealouſy of 0 
the Lacedaemonians, and to cover them with ſhame and t. 
confuſion. al 
Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Aſia to b 
Artaphernes, , governor of Sardis for the king of Perſia, ir 
whom he endeavoured by all manner of means to engage bl 
in a war againſt Athens; repreſenting to him, that the tak- m 
ing of ſo rich and powerful a city would render him maſ- 
ter of all Greece. Artaphernes hereupon required of the af 
Athenians, that they would reinſtate Hippias in the govern- to 
ment; to which they made no other anſwer, but by a down- cu 
right and abſolute refuſal. This was the original ground ra 
and occaſion of the wars between the Perſians and the to 
Greeks, which will be the ſubjed of the following volumes. 3 
0 


. 


Iluſtrious men, who diſtinguiſhed themſclues in arts and 3 
ſciences, y 

inf 

BEGIN with the poets, becauſe the moſt antient, to 
Hou, the molt celebrated and illuſtrious of all the this 
poets, is he of whom we have the leaſt knowlege, either Un 
with reſpect to the country where he was born, or the time } 
in which he lived. Among the ſeven cities of Greece, that the 
contend for the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna les, 
ſeems to have the belt title, or J 
(b) Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred vent 
years before his time, that is, three hundred and forty I 
years after the taking of Troy : for Herodotus flouriſhed lear 
ſeven hundred and forty years after that expedition. Para 
Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, of tl 
becauſe he was born blind, Velleius Paterculus rejects this borr 
ſtory with contempt. * © If any man”, ſays he, „believes and 
* that Homer was born blind, he mult be ſo himſelf, and (0) 
even have loſt all his ſenſes. Indeed, according to the *c 


(b) lib. ii. c. 53. A. M. 3160. Ant. J. C. 844. - 


* Quem ſi quis caecum genitum putat, omnibus ſenſibus orbus 
eſt. Paterc. I. i. c. 5, 
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obſervation of (c) Cicero, Homer's works are rather pic- 
tures than poems; ſo perfectly does he paint to the life, 
and ſet the images of every thing he undertakes to deſcribe, 
before the eyes of the reader: and he ſeems to have been 
intent upon introducing all the moſt delightful and agreea- 
ble objects that nature affords, into his writings, and to 
make them in a manner paſs in review before his readers, 

* What 1s molt aſtoniſhing in this-poet is, that having 

applied himſelf the firſt, at leaſt of thoſe that are known, 
to that kind of poetry, which is the moſt ſublime and diffi- 
cult of all, he ſhould however ſoar ſo high, and with ſuch 
rapidity, at the firſt flight as it were, as to carry it at once 
to the utmoſt perfection; which ſeldom or never happens 
in other arts, but by ſlow degrees, and after a long ſeries 
of years, 
The kindof poetry, we are ſpeaking of, is the epic poem, 
ſo called from the Greek word «exo; ; becauſe it is an action 
related by the poet. The ſubject of this poem mult be great, 
inſtructive, ſerious, containing only one principal event, 
to which all the reſt muſt refer, and be ſubordinate: and 
this principal action muſt have paſſed in a certain ſpace of 
time, which mult not exceed a year at moſt, 

Homer has compoſed two poems of this kind, the Iliad and 
the Odyſſey. The ſubject of the firſt is the anger of Achil- 
les, ſo pernicious to the Greeks, when they beſieged Ilion, 
or Troy; and that of the ſecond, is the voyages and ad- 
ventures of Ulyſſes after the taking of that city, 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, however 
learned and ingenious, has ever produced any poems com- 
parable to his, and that whoever have attempted any works 
of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas from Homer, 
borrowed all their rules from him, made him their model, 
and haye only ſucceeded in proportion to their ſucceſs in 


(e) Tuſeul. Quaeſt. I. v. n. 114. 


»Chriſſimum deinde Homeri illuxit ingenium, ſine exemplo, max- 
imum : qui magnitudine operis, et fulgore carminum, ſolus appellari 
poeta meruit. In quo hoc maximum eſt, quod neque ante illum, 
quem ille imitaretur, neque poſt illum, qui imitari eum poſſit, inven- 
tus eſt : neque quemquam alium, cujus operis primus autor fuerit, in 
eo perfectiſſimum, praeter Homerum et Archilochum, reperiemus. 
Vell. Paterc. I. i. c. 5. 
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maſters, and who teach us to think, to reaſon, to ſpeak, 


Jdem laetus ac preſſus, jucundus et gravis, tum copia 


(g). We know little or nothing of this poet, but by the 
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copying him, The truth is, Homer was an original genius, fe 
and fit for others to be formed upon: (d) Fons ingeniroun a, 
Homerus. 8 

All the greateſt men, and the moſt exalted geniuſes, that w 


have appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or fix hun- 


dred years, in Greece, Italy, or elſewhere ; thoſe, whoſe H. 
writings we are forced ſtill to admire; who are ſtill our — 
or 


and to write ; all theſe, * ſays Madam Dacier, acknow- ane 

lege Homer to be the greateſt of poets, and look upon his but 

poems as the model for all ſucceeding poets to form their I 
a 


taſte and judgment upon. After all this, can there be any 
man ſo.conceited of his own talents, be they never ſo great, 
as reaſonably to preſume, that his deciſions ſhould prevail 
againſt ſuch an univerſal concurrence of judgment in perſons 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities and characters? 

So many teſtimonies, ſo antient, ſo conſtant, and fo u- 
niverſal, entirely juſtify Alexander the great's favourable 
judgment of the works of Homer, which he looked upon 
* ns molt excellent and valuable production of human 

(e) pretioſſſimum humani animi opus. 

"i Quintilian, after having made a magnificent enco- 
mium upon Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his character 
and manner of writing in theſe few words: Hunc nemo in 
inagnis ſublimitate, in parvts proprietate ſuperavertt. 


tum brevitate mirabilis, In great things, what a ſublimi- 
ty of expreſſion, and in little, what a juſtneſs and propri- 
ety ! diffuſive and conciſe, pleaſant and grave, equally ad- 
mirable both for his copiouſneſs and his brevity. 
HEe$s10B. The moſt common opinion is, that he was 
contemporary with Homer, Itis ſaid, he was born at Cuma, 
a town in Zolis ; but that he was brought up at Aſcra, 
a little town in Boeotia, which has ſince paſſed for his na- 
tive country. Thus Virgil calls him the ofd man of Aſcra 


(d) Plin. I. xvii. e. 5. (e) Plin. I. xvii, c. a9. (f) Quin. 
n. (g) Eclog. vi. v. 70. 
* In Homer's life, which is prefixed to the tranſlation of the Iliad, 
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few remaining poems of his, all in hexameter verſe : Which 


are, 1. The works and days; 2. The theogany, or the 
genealogy of the gods; 3. The ſhield of Hercules : of 
which laſt ſome doubt whether it was wrote by Hefiod. 
In the firſt of theſe poems intitled, The works and days, 
Heſiod treats of agriculture, which requires; beſides a 
great deal of labour, a prudent obſervation of times, ſea - 
ſons, and days. This poem is full of excellent ſentences 
and maxims for the conduct of life. He begins it with a ſhort; 
but lively deſcription, of two ſorts of diſputes ; the one fatal 
to mankind, the ſource of quarrels, diſcords, and wars ; 
and the other infinitely uſeful and beneficial to men, as it 
ſharpens their wit, excites a noble and generous emulation 
among them, and prepares the way for the invention and 
improvement of arts and ſciences. He then makes an ad- 
mirable deſcription of the. four different ages of the world ; 
the golden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron age. The 
perſons who lived in the golden age, are thoſe whom. Ju- 
piter after their death turned into ſo many genus or ſpi- 
rits, and then appointed them as guardians over mankind, 
giving them a commiſhon to go up and down the earth; 
inviſible to the _ of men, and to obſerye all their good 
and evil actions. | 
This poem was s Virgil's model in males his Geor- 
gics as he himſelf acknowleges in this verſe; © +» 


Aſcraeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen: 60 | 
And ſing th*Aſcracan verſe to Roman ſwains.“ 


The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of this 
ſubje& for the exerciſe of their muſe, ſhews in what ho: 
nour the antients held agriculture, and the feeding of cat- 
tle, the two innocent ſources of wealth and plenty, It is 
much to be deplored, that, in after ages, men departed 
from a taſte ſo agreeable to nature, and ſo well adapted 
to the preſervation of innocence and good manners, A- 
varice and luxury have entirely baniſhed it the world, 


(h) Georg. I. ii, v. 776. | . 
1 Act. 5 a 9 
VoL, II. G 8 b l | 


5 
A . 
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Paros, inventor of the Iambic verſe, lived in the time of 


mon with Homer, according to Velleius Paterculus, that he 
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(i) Nimirum alii ſubiere ritus, circaque alia mentes Bo- 
minum detinentur, et avaritiae tantum artet coluntur. 
2. The Theogony of Heſiod, and the poems of Homer, 
may be looked upon as the ſureſt and moſt authentic ar- 
chives and monuments of the theology of the antients, 
and of the opinion they had of thew Gads. For we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that theſe poets were the inventors of the 
fables, which we read in their writings. They only collec- 
ted, and tranſmitted to poſterity, the traces of the religion 
which they found eſtabliſhed, and which prevailed in their 
time agd country, 

3. The fhield of Hercules is a ſeparate fragment of a 
poem, wherein it is pretended Heſiod celebrated the mol! 
illuſtrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that title, be- 
cauſe it contains, among other things, a long deſcription 
of the ſhield of Hercules, concerning whom the ſame poem 
relates a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Heſiod, in thoſe places that are ſuſcepti- 
ble of ornament, is very elegant and delightful, but not 
ſo ſublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quintilian reckons 


him the chief in the middle manner of writing :' (K) res 


ei palma in itlo medio dicendi genere. | 
ARCHILOCHUS. (I) The poet Archilochus, bork in 


Candaules, King of Lydia. He has this advantage in com- 


carried at onee that kind of poetry, which he invented, to 
a very great perfection. The feet which gave their namg to 
theſe verſes, and which at firſt were the only ſort uſed, arc 
compoſed of one ſhort and one long ſyllable, The Iambic 
verſe, ſuch as it was invented by Archilochus, ſeems ve- 
ry proper for a vehement and energic ſtyle : accordingly 
we ſee, that Horace, ſpeaking of this poet, fays, that it 
was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with his 
Iambics, for the exercifing and exerting of his vengeance: 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Tambo yo * 
(i) Plin. in Prooem. I. adv. 
(K) lib. i. c. 5. (1) A. M. 3280, Ant. J. 0 
Im) Art, Poet. v. 79. 
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Ad Quintihan * ſays he had an uncommon force of 
expreſſion; was falbof bold thoughts, and of thoſe ſtrokes 
that are ſhort, but keen and piercing; in a word, his ſtyle 
was Rrong and nervous. The longeſt + of his poems were 
ſaid to be the beſt. The world have paſſed the fame judg- 
ment upon the orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero; the 
latter of whom ſays the ſame of his friend Atticus's letters. 

(n) The verſes of Archilochus were extremely biting 
and licentious z witneſs thoſe he writ againſt Lycambus 
his father-in-law, which drove him into deſpair. For this 
double { reaſon, his poetry, how excellent ſoever it was 
reckoned in other reſpects, was baniſhed out of Sparta; as 
being more likely to corrupt the hearts and manaers of 
young people, than to be uſeful in cultivating their under- 
ftanding, We have only ſome very ſhort fragments that 
remain of this poet. Such a niceneſs in a heathen people, 
in regard to the quality of the books which they thought 
young people ſhould be permitted to read, is highly 
worth our notice, and juſtly reproaches many. Chriſtians, 

Hrrroxax. This poet was of Epheſus, and ſignalized 
his wit ſome years after Archilochus, in the ſame kind of 
poetry, and with the ſame force and vehemence. He was 
*+ ugly, little, lean, and ſlender. To celebrated ſculp- 
tors and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, - (ſome call 
the latter Antbermus), diverted themſelves at his expence, 
and repreſented him in a ridiculous form. It is dangerous 

(a) Hor. epod. ode 6. et epift. rg. I. l. | | 

gamma in hoc vis elocutionis, cum validae tum breves vibranteſ. 
que ſententiae, plurimum ſanguinis nervorum. Quin. 1. x. c. 2. 

t Ut Ariſtophani Archilochi iambus, lic epiſtola longiſſima quaeque 
optima videtur. Cic. epiſt. 11. I. xvi. ad Atticum. 

$ Lacedaemonii libros Archilochi e civitate ſua exportari juſſerunt, 
quod eorum parum verecundam ac pudicam lectonem arbitrabantur. 
Noluerunt enim ea liberorum ſuorum animos imbui, ne plus moribus 
nocefet, quam ingeniis prodeſſet. (Itaque maximum poetam, aut certe 
ſummo proximum, quia domum ſibi inviſam obſcoenis ma ledictis la- 
ccraverat, carminum exilio mulctarunt. Vel. Pat. I. vi. c. 3. 

Hipponacti notabilis vultus foeditas erat: quamobrem imaginem 
ejus laſcivia jocorum ii propoſuere ridentinm circulis. Quod Hippo- 


nax indignatus, amaritudinem carminum diſtrinxit in tantum, ut creda- 


tur aliquibus ad laqucum eos impuliſſe: quod falſum eſt. Plin, I. xxxvi. 
c. 5. 
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. 
do attack ſatyric poets. 
vith ſuch keen ſtrokes of ſatire, that they hanged them - 


| gerous.. 


BY 


The His Tory 
Hipponax retorted their pleaſantry 


ſelves out of mortification: others ſay they only quitted 
the city of Epheſus, where Hipponax lived. His malignant 
pen did not ſpare even thoſe to whom he owed his life. 


Ho monſtrous was this! Horace * joins Hipponax with 


Archilochus, and repreſents them as two poets equally dan- 
In the Anthologia (o) there are three or four e- 
pigrams, -which deſcribe Hipponax as terrible even after 


bis death. They admoniſh travellers to avoid his tomb, 


| as a place from whence a dreadful hail perpetually pours, 


yr Tov N rapov, Tov FpieTor: F. uge grandinantem tu- 


v6 mulum, horrendum. 


Ie is thought he invented the Scazon verſe, in which 
the'Spondee is uſed inſtead of the lambus in the 6th foot 
of the verſe that bears that name. 


STES1CHORUS, He was of Himera, a town in Sict- 


; ly; ; and excelled i in lyric poetry: as did thoſe other poets 


we are going to ſpeak of, Lyric poetry is that, the verſes 
of which, digeſted into odes and ſtanzas, were ſung to the 
lyre, or to other ſuch like inſtruments. Steſichorus, flou- 


 riſhed betwixt the 37th and 47 Olympiad. (p) Pauſanins, 


after many other fables, relates, that Stefichorus, having 
been puniſhed with the loſs of ſight for his fatyrical verſes 


_ - againſt Helena, did not recover it, till he had retracted his 


invectives, by writing another ode contrary to the firſt : 
which latter kind of ode is bnce called Palinodia. Quin- 
nlian þ ſays, that he ſung of wars and illuſtrious heroes, 


aud that he ſupported upon the lyre all the dignity and 


majeſty of epic poetry. 

ALCMAN, He was of Lacedaemon, or, as ſome will haveit, 
of Sardis, in Lydia,and lived much about the ſame time as Ste- 
fichorus, Some make him the ſirſt author of amorous verſes. 


(o) Anthol. I. ii. (p) Pauſ. in Lacon. p. 200. 
% ..---------In malos afperrimus, © 
1 => par way "A, 
Lycambae ſpretus infido gener, 

Vi acer hoſtis Bapalo. Epod. 6. ] 

+ Steſichorum, quam ſit ingenio validus, materiae quoque oſten- 
dunt, maxima bella et clariſſimos canentem duces, et epici carminis 
enera lyra ſuſtinentem. I. x. c. 1. 
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Arcazus. He was born at Mxylene in Leſbos : it is 


from him that the Alcaic verſe derived its name. He was 
a profeſſed enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, and particu- 
larly to Pittacus, againſt whom he perpetually inveighed i in 
his verſes, (q) It is ſaid of him, that being once in a bat - 
tle, he was ſeized with ſuch fear and terror, that he 
threw down his arms, and ran away. Horace has thought 
fit to give us the ſame account of himſelf. Poets do not 
value themſelves ſo much upon proweſs, as upon wit. + 
Quintilian ſays, that the ſtyle of Alcaeus was cloſe, mag- 
nificent, and accurate; and, to complete his GO 
adds, that he very much reſembled Homer. 
S1MON1DES. This poet was of the iſland of Ceos in 
the Xgaean ſea, He continued to flouriſh, at the time of 
Xerxes s expedition, He { excelled principally in funeral 
elegy. The invention of local memory is aſcribed to him, 


of which I have ſpoke elſewhere **, At twenty-four years 


of age he diſputed for, and carried the prize of poetry. 

(r) The anſwer he gave a prince who aſked him what 
God was, is much celebrated, That prince was Hiero, 
King of Syracuſe, The poet deſired a day to conſider the 
queſtion propoſed to him. On the- morrow, he aſked two 
days; and whenever he was called upon for his anſwer, he 
ſtill doubled the time. The King ſurpriſed at this behavi- 
our, demanded his reaſon for it. 


it ſeems: Quia quanto diutius conſiders, tanto mibi res 
videtur obſcurior. The anſwer was wiſe, if it proceeded 
from the high idea which he conceived of the Divine Ma- 


(Y Herod. I. v. e. 95. (r) Cie. de Nat. Deor. I. i. n. x5. 


* Tecum Pilippos a celerem e ad Ne, non bes 
mula. Hor. od. 5. I. i. 
„ et diligens, es 5: Fg 
mero 
$ Sed ne, relidtis, Muſa procax, jocis, | 
Ceae retractes munera naeniae. Horat, | ' 
Moeſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Catull. 3 
Method of teaching and ſtudying the belles lettres. N 
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It is, replied Simonides, 
becauſe the more I conſider the queſtion, the more obſcure 
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zeſty, which * no 1 comprehend, nor any 
tongue expreſs. 

- (8s) After having travelled to many cities of Aſia, and 
amaſſed conſiderable wealth, by celebrating the praiſes of 
thoſe in his verſes, who were capable of rewarding him 
well, he imbarked for the iſland of Ceos, his native coun- 
try. The ſhip was caſt away. Every one endeavoured to 
fave what they could. Simonides took no care of any thing; 
and when he was aſked the reaſon for it, he replied, «1 
„carry all I have about me: Mecum, inquit, mea ſunt 
cuncta. Several of the company were drowned. by the 
weight of the things they attemptedto ſave, and thoſe who 
got to ſhore were robbed by thieves, All that eſcaped went 
to Clazomena, which was not far from the place where 
the veſſel was loſt, One of the citizens, who loved learn- 
ing, and had read the poems of Simonides with great ad- 
miration, was exceedingly pleaſed, and thought it an ho- 
nour to receive him into his houſe. He ſupplied him abund- 
antly with neceſſaries, whilft the reſt were obliged to beg 
through the city. The poet, upon meeting them, did not 
forget to obſerve how juſtly he had anſwered them in re - 
gard to his effects: Dixi, inquit, mea mecum oc cuntta; 
vos quod rapuiſtis, perit. 

He was reproached with having diſhonoured poetry by 
his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not compoſing 
any verſes till he had agreed on the price of them. (t) 
In Ariſtotle we find a proof of this, which does him no ho- 
nour. A perſon, who had won the prize in the chariot · races, 
deſired Simonides to compoſe a ſong of triumph upon that 
ſabje&, The poet, not thinking the reward ſufficient, re- 
plied, that he could not treat ir well, This prize had been 
won by mules, and he pretended that animal did not af- 


(s) Phaedr. I. iv. (t) Rhet. I. ill. c. 2. 

* Certe hoc eſt Deus, quod et cum dicitur, non poteſt dici ; cum 
aeſlimatur, non poteſt aeſtimari; cum comparatur, non poteſt com- 
parari ; cum definitur, ipſa definitivne creſcit. S. Aug. ſerm. de temp. 


I 09: 
Nobis ad intellectum pectus anguſtum eſt. Et ideo ſie eum (Deum) 


e aeſtimamus, dum inaeſtimabilem dicimus. Eloquar quemad- 
, ſentio. Magnitudinem Dei qui ſe putat noſſe, minuit: qui 
non yult minuere, non novit, Minut. Felix. 


(u) Herod. I. iii, c. 121. 
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ford the proper matter for praiſe. Greater offers were 
made him, which ennobled the mule; and the poem was 
made. Money has long had hy er to beſtow nobility and 
beauty : 


Et genus et  formam regina pecunia donal. 


As this animal is generated between a ſhe-afs and an 
horſe, the poet, as Ariſtotle obſerves, conſidered. them at 
firſt only on the baſe fide of their pedigree. - But money 
made him take them in the other light, and he ſtyled 
them iluftrious foals of rapid fleeds : aper ai 
Tuyarpis ry. 

SarPHO. She was of the ſame place, and lived ar the 
fame time with Alcaeus. The Sapphic verfe took its name 
from her. She compoſed a conſiderable number of poems, 
of which there are but two remaining; which are ſufficient 
to farisfy us, that the praiſes, given her in all ages, for rhe 
beauty, pathetic ſoftneſs, numbers, harmony, and infinite 
graces of her poetry, are not without foundation. As a fur- 
ther proof of her merit, ſhe was called the tenth muſe ; and 
the people of Mitylene ingraved her image upon their mo- 
ney. It were to be wiſhed, that the putity of her manners 
had been equal to the beauty of her genius; and that ſhe 
had notdiſhonoured het fex by her vices and irregularities. 

(u) Axacteon, This poet was of Teos, a city of 
Ionia, He lived in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreon fpent a 
great part of his time at the court of Polycrates, that 
happy tyrant of Samos ; and not only ſhared in all his plea- 
ſures, but was of his council. (x) Plato tells us, that 
Hipparchus, one of the ſons of Piſiſtratus, ſent a veſſel of 
fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a moſt obliging 
letter, intreating him to come to Athens, where his excel- 
lent works would be eſteemed and relifhed as they deferved,” 
It is faid, the only ſtudy of this poet was joy and pleaſure: 
and thoſe remains we have of his poetry, ſufficiently confirm 
it. We fee plainly in all his verſes, that his hand writes 
what his heart feels and dictates. It is impoſhble to exprefs 
the elegance and delicacy of his poems : nothing could be 
more eſtimable, had their object been more noble. e 


(x) In Hippar. p- 228, 229. 
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9 FTursris. He was the ſirſt inventor of tragedy. 1 
- defer ſpeaking of him, till 1 come to give ſome account 
of the tragic poets. 


e. 
=_— | Of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, b 
4 


Theſe men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in 
this preſent hiſtory. Their lives are written by Diogenes 


- .* _ Laertius. ne 
* — ., THALEs, the Milefian. If Cicero * is to bc believed, ſa, 
Taähales was the moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven wiſe men, It ap 
NPuas he that laid the firſt foundations of philoſophy in Greece, oli 
And founded the ſect called the Ionic ſect; becauſe he, the ble 
founder of it, was born in the country of Ionia, _ pre 
(y) He held water to be the firſt principle of all things; ex 

and that God was that intelligent being, by which all things 2 C 

were formed of water, The firſt of theſe opinions he had 41 
borrowed from the Egyptians, who, ſeeing the Nile to be Was 


the cauſe of the fertility of all their lands, might eaſily ima- 

- gine from thence, that water was the principle of all things. 

He was the firlt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtronomy, 

4 He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipſe of the 

| ſun that happened in the reign of Aſtyages, king of Media, 
of which mention has been made already. 

- He was alſo the firſt that fixed the term and duration of 

the ſolar year among the Grecians. By comparing the big- 

neſs of the ſun's body with that of the moon, he thought 

he had diſcovered, that the body of the moon was in ſoli- 

dity but the 7 20th part of the ſun's body, and, conſequent- 

ly, that the ſolid body of the ſun was above ſeven hundred 

times bigger than the ſolid body of the moon. This com- 

putation is very far from being true; as the ſun's ſolidity 

exceeds, not only 700 times, but many millions of times, 

tze moon's magnitude or ſolidity, But we know, that in 

all theſe matters, and particularly in that of which we are 

now ſpeaking, the firſt obſervations and diſcoveries were 

very imperfect, | 

- (y) Lib. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 15. 


* Pripceps Thales, unus e ſeptem cui ſex reliquos conceſſiſſe pri- 
rr Sr iv. Acad. 9 n. 118. 


e pri- 


body is equal in length to the height of the body itſelf. 
(a) To ſhew, that philoſophers were not ſo deſtitute of 
that ſort of talents and capacity, which is proper for buſi- 
neſs, as ſome people imagined; and that they would be as 


ſacceſsful as others in growing rich, if they thought fit tio 


apply themſelves that way; he bought the fruit of all the 
olive-trees. in the territory. of Miletos before they were in 
bloſſom. The profound knowlege he had of nature, had 


probably enabled him to foreſee that the year would be 
It proved ſo in eſſect; and he made 


extremely fertile. 
2 conſiderable profit of his bargain. 

He uſed to thank the gods for three things; chat he 
was born a reaſonable creature, and not a beaſt; a man, 
and not a woman; a Greek, and not a b Upon 
his mother's preſſing him to marry, when he was young, he 
told her, it was then too ſoon; and after ſeveral years 
were elapſed, he told her it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively con- 
templating the ſtars, he chanced to fall into a ditch, Ha! 
ſays to him a good old woman that was by, how will you 
perceive what paſſes in the heavens, and what is ſo inſi - 
nitely above your head, if you cannot ſee what is juſt at 
your feet, and before your noſe ? | 

(b) He was born the firſt year of the 3 b, aa 
the firſt year of the 58th Olympiad : conſequently he lived 
to be above ninety years of age. 

SoLON. His life has been already related at length, . 

CH1Lo. He was a Lacedaemonian. Very little is related 


of him. Aſop aſking him one day, how Jupiter employed 


himſelf ; In humbling thoſe, ſays he, that exalt them 

ſelves, an exalting thoſe that abaſe themſelves. | 
He died of joy at Piſa, upon ſeeing his ſon win the prize 

at boxing, at the Olympic games, He faid, when he was 

dying, that he was not conſcious to himſelf of having com- 


(2) Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. (a) Cie. I. i. de Divin. n. 111. 
(b) A. M. 3467. Ant. J. C. 34. 
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(2) When Thales travelled into Egypt, he diſcovered / f 
ealy and certain method for taking the exact height of the 
pyramids, by obſerving the time when the. ſhadow- of ur 
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muted any fault during the whole courſe of his life, (an 
opinion well becoming the pride and blindneſs of a Heathen 
philoſopher), unleſs it was once, by having made uſe of a 
little diſſimulation and evaſion, in giving judgment in fayour 
of a friend: in which action he did not know, whether he 
had done well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. 
Pirracus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Leſbos. 
Joining with the brothers of Alcaeus, the famous Lyric poet, 
and with Alcaeus himſelf, who was at the head of the exiled 
party, he drove the tyrants who had uſurped the govern- 
ment, out of that iſland. 
The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the A- 
thenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. To 
ſpare the blood of his fellow - citizens, he offered to fight 
Phrynon, the enemy's general, in ſingle combat. The 
challenge was accepted. Pittacus was victorious, and 
killed his adverſary. The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, 
with unanimous conſent conferred the ſovereignty of the 
city upon him; which he accepted, and behaved himſelf 
with ſo much 13 and wiſdom, that he was always 
reſpected and beloved by his ſubjects. 
In the mean time Alcaeus, who was a declared enemy 
to all tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus in his verſes, notwith- 
ſtanding the mildnefs of his government and temper, but 
inveighed ſeverely againſt him, The poet fell afterwards 
into Pittacus's hands, who was ſo far from taking revenge, 
that he gave him his liberty, and ſhewed, by that act of cle- 
meney and generoſity, that he was only a tyrant in name. 
After having governed ten years with great equity and 
wiſdom, he voluntarily refigaed his authority, and retired. 
* He uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good government 
was to engage the ſubjects, not to be afraid of their 
prince, but to be afraid for him. It was a maxim with 
him, That no man ſhould ever give himſelf the liberty 
of ſpeaking ill of a friend, or even of an enemy. He 
died in the 52d Olympiad. 
Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged 


E. reg vTm ove o ap xuv vρEnSi! got Fat wn avthy, wn) 
uTip aur u. Plut, in Conv. Sept. Sap. p. 152. 
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Alyattus, king of Lydia, by ſtratagem, to raiſe the eſis We = 71 


of Priene, where he was born. This city was hard roy 
with famine : upon which he cauſed two mules to be fats”? 
tened, and contrived 2 way to have them paſs i into the 
enemy's camp. The good condition they were in altoniſhed 
the king; who thereupon ſent deputies into the city, up bn 
pretence of offering terms of peace, but really to obſerve 
the ſtatc of the town and the people, Bias gueſſing their 
errand, ordered the granaries to be filled with great heaps 
of ſand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to the king, 
of the great plenty of proviſion they had ſeen in the city, 
he heſitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and raiſed 
the ſiege. * One of the maxims Bias particularly taught 
and recommended, was, To do all the good we can, and 
aſcribe all the glory of it to the gods. 
CLEBoBULVUsS, We know as little of this wiſe man, as 
of the former, He was born at Lindos, a town in the iſle 
of Rhodes; or, as ſome will have it, in Caria. He invited 
Solon to come and live with him, when Piſiſtratus had u- 
ſurped the ſovereignty of Athens. 

Pertanper. He was numbered among the wiſe men, 
though he was the tyrant of Corinth. When he had firſt 


made himſelf maſter of that city, he writ to Thraſybulus, 


tyrant of Myletos, to know what meaſures he ſhould take 
with his new-acquired ſubjects. The latter, without any 
other anſwer, led the meſſenger into à field of wheat, 
where, in walking along, he beat down with bis cane Ml 
the ears of corn that were higher than the reſt. Perian- 


der perfectly well underſtood the meaning of this enigma-, 


tical anſwer ; which was a tacit intimation to him, that, in 
order to ſecurehis own life, he ſhould cut off the moſt emt- 
nent of the Corinthian citizens. (e) But, if we may be- 
lieve Plutarch, Periander did not reliſh ſo cruel an advice. 
(d) He writ circular letters to all the wiſe men, inviting 
them to paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, as they had 
done the year before at Sardis with Croeſus. Princes in 
(e) In Conv. Sept. Sap. (d) Diog. Laert. in vit. Periand. 
® Ot 76 ay ayadov frre, ig Five ara tt. 
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br” Me _ be His tary 
$ 7 > Be n chougbt themſclves much honoured, when they 
1 BY > pould have ſuch gueſts i in their houſes. (e) Plutarch de- 
A 42 rag A ribes an entertainment which Periander gave theſe illu - 
* rious gueſts; and obſerves, at the ſame time, that the de- 
cent ſimplicity of it, adapted to the taſte and humour of the 
perſons entertained, did him much more honour than the 
© preateſt magnificence could have done. The ſubject of 
their diſcourſe at table was ſometimes grave and ſerious, 
and ſometimes pleaſant and gay. One of the company 


government? That, anſwered Solon, where an injury done 
to any private citizen is ſuch to the whole body: That, 
ſays Bias, where the law has no ſuperior : That, ſays Tha- 
Tes, where the inhabitants are neither too rich, nor too poor, 
That, ſays Anacharſis, where virtue is honoured and vice 
deteſted : ſays Pittacus, Where dignities are always con- 
ferred upon the virtuous, and never upon the wicked : ſays 


niſhment: ſays Chilo, Where the laws are more regarded, 
dd have more authority than the orators. From all theſe 
opinions Periander concluded, that the moſt perfect popular 
government would be that which came neareſt to ariſtocra- 
<y, where the ſovereign authority is lodged in the ** 
ohn ſem men of honour and virtue. | 
'* 4 Whilſt theſe wiſe men were aſſembled eden at pe- 
* riander's court, a courier arrived from Amaſis king of E- 
ert, witty a letter for Bias, with whom that king kept a 
e correſpondence. The purport of this letter was, to 
"conſtlk him how he ſhould anſwer a propoſal made to him 
+ by the king of Ethiopia, of his drinking up the ſea; in 
hich caſe the Ethiopian king promiſed to reſign to him a 
© Centain-cumber of cities in his dominions: but if he did not 
-do it, then he, Amaſis, was to give up the ſame number of 
bis cities to the king of Ethiopia. It was uſual in thoſe 
256 for princes to propound ſuch enigmatical and puzzling 
_ queſtions to one another. Bias anſwered him directly, and 


of Ethiopia would ſtop all the rivers that flow into the ſea: 
+> +. for the buſineſs. was only to drink up the ſea, and not the 
> Þ 9% In Conv, Sept, Sap, 


propoſed this queſtion, Which is the moſt perfect popular 


Cleobulus, Where the citizens fear blame more than pu- 


+ advifed him to accept the offer, on condition that che king 


rable number, upon ſubjects of morality and policy, which i 9 


is the moſt known in ſtory. 
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rivers. We find an' anſwer to the ſame fed 4 


Aſop. 
1 muſt not here forget to take notice, that cheſs * me. 
of whom J have been ſpeaking, were all lovers of poetry, 
and compoſed verſes themſelves, ſome of them a confide- 


are certainly topics not unworthy of the muſes, (f) Slow, 
however, is reproached for having written ſome licentioys 
verſes; which may teach us what judgment we ought to 
form of the pretended wiſe men of the Pagan world. 

Inſtead of ſome of the wiſe men which I have mentioned, 
ſome people have ſubſtituted others; as Anacharſis, for >. 
example, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. rain | 


 'AnaCHARrS1s. Long before Solon's time the 
Nomades were in great reputation for their ſimplicity, fru- 
gality, temperance, - and juſtice, (g) Homer calls them a 
very juſt nation. Anacharſis was one of theſt Scythian, 
and of the royal family. A certain Athenianonce in com- 
pany with Anacharſis reproached him with his country: 
My country, you think, replied Anacharſis, is no great ; 
honour to me; and you, Sir, in my opinion, are no great 
honour to your country. His good ſenſe, profound know - 
lege, and great expertence, made him paſs for one'of the 
feren wiſe men. He writ a treatiſe in verſe upon the art 
military, and compoſed another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

He uſed to make viſits to Solon, It was ina converſation with 
him, that he compared laws to cobwebs, which only intan- 
gle little flies, whilſt waſps and hornets break through them. 
Being inured to the auſtere and poor life of the Scythians, 
he ſet little value upon riches, Croeſus invited him to come 
and ſee him, and without doubt hinted to him, that he was c 
able to mend his fortune, * I have no occaſion for your 5 
gold, ſaid the Scythian in his anſwer; I came a 
Greece only to enrich my mind, and i improve my undet-- 
ſtanding ; I ſhall be very well ſatisfied, if I return into my 
on country, not with an addition to my wealth, but with 
an increaſe of knowlege and virtue.“ However, Anachat- 
ſis ere the invitation, and went to that prince's court. 


(tk) Plut. in Solon, P- 79+, en. r e _ | 28 
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illecebra induit, Aul, Sell. Noct, Art. I. ü. c. 29. 
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) We have already obſerved, that Xſop was much 


farpriſed and diſſatisfied at the cold and indifferent manner 


in which Solgn viewed the magnificence of the palace, and 


the valt treaſures of Croeſus; becauſe it was the maſter, 
and not the houſe, that the philoſopher would have had 


reaſon to admire. ** Certainly,” ſays Anacharſis to Aſop 


on that occaſion, ** you have forgot your own fable of the 


fox and panther, The latter, for her higheſt virtue, 


could only ſhew her fine ſkin, beautifully marked and 
„ ſpotted with different colours: the fox's ſkin, on the 
ce contrary, was very plain, but contained within it a treaſure 
44 of ſubtilties, and ſtratagems of infinite value. This very 
image, continued the Scythian, © ſhews me your own 
character. You are affected with a ſplendid outſide, whilſt 


; C6 you pay little or no regard to what is truly the man,. that 


« 3s, to that which is in him, and conſequently properly his.“ 


This would be the proper place for an epitome of the life 


and ſentiments of Pythagoras, who flouriſhed in the time of 
which I have been ſpeaking. But this defer till I come to 
another volume, wherein I def; ign to join a great many philo- 


ſophers together, in order to give the reader the better op- 


portunity of comparing their reſpeclive doctrines and tenets, 
sor. I join Æſop with the wiſe men of Greece; not 


- only becauſe he was often amongſt them *, but becauſe he 
taught true wiſdom with far more art than they do who 


teach it by rules and definitions. 

Eſop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he had 
abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, he was 
hunch-backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withal of a 


very uncomely countenance ; having ſcarce the figure of a 


man; and, for a very conſiderable time, almoſt without 
the uſe of ſpeech. As to his condition of life, he was a 


ſlave; and the merchant who had bought him, found it 


very difficult to get him off his hands, ſo extremely were 
people ſhocked at his unſightly figure and deformity. 


(h) Plut. in Conv. Sept. Sap. p. 155. 
.  * Xſopus ille e Phrygia fabulator, haud immerit ſapiens exit 
matus eſt : cum, quae utilia monitu ſuaſuque erant, non ſevere, non 
imperioſe praccepit et cenſuit, ut philoſophis mos eſt, ſed feſtivos 
delectabileſque apologos commentus, res ſalubriter ac proſpic ienter 
animadverſas, in mentes an moſque hominum cum audicndi quadam 
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The firſt maſter he had, ſent him to labour in the field * "OM * P 


whether it was that he thought him incapable of any bets” 

ter employment, or only to remove ſo diſagreeable-an ob⸗ | 
je& out of his ſight, 
He was afterwards ſold to a philoſopher, named Xan- 
thus, I ſhould never have done, ſhould I relate all the 
ſtrokes of wit, the ſprightly repartees, and the arch and 
humorous circumſtances of his words and behaviour. One 
day his maſter, deſigning to treat ſome of his friends, 


ordered Æſop to provide the beſt things he could find in 
Aſop thereupon made a large proviſion of 


the market. 
tongues, which he deſired the cook to ſerve up with dif- 
ferent ſauces, When dinner came, the firſt and ſecond 
courſe, the laſt ſervice, and all the made diſhes, were 
tongues, Did I not order you, ſays Xanthus in a violent paſ- 
ſion, to buy the beſt victuals the market afforded? And 
have I not obeyed your orders, ſays Æſop? Is there any 
thing better than tongues ? Is not the tongue the bond of 
civil ſociety, the key of ſciences, and the organ of truth 
and reaſon ? By means of the tongue citics are built, and 
governments eſtabliſhed and adminiſtered : with that men 


inltruct, perſuade, and preſide in aſſemblies: it is the in- 


ſtrument by which we acquit ourſelves of the chief of all 
our duties, the praiſing and adoring the gods, Well then, 
replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to market a- 
gain to-morrow, and buy me the worſt things you can find. 
This ſame company will dine with me, and I have a mind 
to diverſify my entertainment. Aſop the next day pro- 
vided nothing but the very fame diſhes ; telling his maſter, 
that the tongue was the worlt thing in the world. It is, 
ſays he, the inſtrument of all rife and contention, the ſo- 
menter of law-ſuits, and the ſource of diviſions and wars: 
it is the organ of error, of lies, calumny, and blaſphemy. 
Aſop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty, One 
of the firſt uſes he made of it was to go to Croeſus, who, 
on account of his great reputation and fame, had been long 
deſirous to ſee him. The ſtrange deformity of Xſop's 


perſon ſhocked the king at firſt, and much abated the good 

opinion he had conceived. of him. But the beauty of his 

mind ſoon diſcoy ered itſelf through the coarſe veil . co. 
Hh 2 


eil voluptate, facile iis Tribes delectantur conſentiunt. Quintil. 
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Wered it; and Crocſus found, as. Æſop ſaid on andther oe- 
enſion, that we ought not to conſider the form of the yeſ- 
Fel, but the quality of the liquor it contains, 

(i) He made ſeveral voyages into Greece, either for plea- 
ſure, or upon the affairs of Croeſus. Being at Athens ſome 
ſmall time after Piſiſtratus had uſurped the ſovercignty; 
and aboliſhed the popular government, and obſerving that 


- the Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, 


he repeated to them the fable of the frogs who demanded 
a king from Jupiter, 

It is doubted whether the fables of Eſop, ſuch as we 
have them, are all his, at leaſt in regard to the expreſſion. 
Great part of them are aſcribed to Planudius, * wrote 

his life, and lived in the 1 4th century. 

Aſop is taken for the author and inventor of this ſim- 
ole and natural manner of conveying inſtruction by tales and 
fables; in which manner Phaedrus ſpeaks of him, 


Eſapus auctor quam materiam reperit. 

Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 
But the $ glory of this invention is really the poet He- 
s; an invention, which does not ſeem to be of any great 
- Importance, or extraordinary merit; and yet has been much 
eſteemed and made uſe of by the greateſt philoſophers and 
© ableſt politicians. (k) Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little 
before he died, turned ſome of ſop's fables into verſe; 
(1) and Plato himſelf earneſtly recommends it to-nurſes toin- 
ſtruct their children in them betimes, in order to form their 
manners, and to inſpire them early with the love of wiſdom. 
Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted by 
all nations, as we ſee they have, if there was not a vaſt fund 
of uſeful truths contained in them, and agreeably conceal- 
ed under that plain and negligent diſguiſe, in which their 
peculiar character conſiſts. The Creator, certainly deſign- 


(i) Phaedr. 1. l. fab. 2. - (&) Plat. in Phacd, f. 60. 

(0 1. i. de rep. p. 378. 

8 Ulae quoque fabulae, quae, etiamſi originem non ab A opo acce- 
t. (nam videtur earum primus auctor Heſiodus), nomine tamen 


56 [Afopi-maxime celebrantur, ducere animos ſolent, praccipue ruſti- 


I corwm et imperitorum : qui ct ſimplicius quae ficta ſunt audiunt, ct 


— 
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endued the brute part of it with various inſtincts, incliua⸗ 
tions, and properties, to ſerve as ſo many pictures in Me 


to man of the ſeveral duties incumbent upon him, and td 
point out to him the good or evil qualities, he ought to a- 
| quire or avoid. Thus has he given us, for inſtance, a live- 
ly image of meekneſs and innocence in the lamb ; of ſide- 

lity and friendſhip in the dog; and on the contraty, of 


violence, rapaciouſneſs and crueltyan the wolf, the lion 
and the tyger; and ſo of the other ſpecies of animals : and 
all this he has deſigned, not only as inſtruction, but as a 


ſecret reproof to man, if he ſhould be indifferent about thoſe 


qualities.in himſelf, which-he cannot forbear eſitering, or 
deteſting, even in the brutes themſelves = N 


This is a dumb language, which all nations underſtands. 


it is a ſentiment engraven in nature, which every man'cars 
ries about him, Æſop was the firſt of all the profane writ- 
ers, who laid hold of, and unfolded it, made happy appli- 
cations of it, and attracted mens attention to this ſort of 
genuine and natural inſtruction, which is within the reach 
of all capacities, and equally adapted to perſons of all ages 
and conditions. He was the firſt, that, in order to give body 
and ſubſtance to virtues, vices, duties and maxims of ſo- 
ciety, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, in- 
vent the method of clothing them with graceful and fami: 


liar images borrowed from nature, by giving language to 


brute beaſts, and aſcribing ſenſe and reaſon to places and 
trees, and all ſorts of inanimate creatures. 


The fables of Æſop are void of all ornament; but abownt * 


with good ſenſe, and are adapted to the capacity of chil- 
dren, for whom they were more particularly compoſed; 


Thoſe of Phaedrus are in a ſtyle ſomewhat more elevated 
and diffuſed, but at the ſame time have a ſimplicity and 


elegance, that very much reſemble the Attic ſpirit and ſtyle 


in the plain way of writing, which was the fineſt and moſt . 
delicate kind of compoſition in uſe. among the Grecians,  . 


Monſicur de la Fontaine, who was very ſenſible, that the 


French tongue is not ſuſceptible of the ſame elegantdimplis» + 15 


city, has. enlivened his fables with a ſprightly and origindl, 
turn of thought and expreſſion, peculiar to himſelf, which... 
no other perſon has yet been able to imitate, 
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| 2 . conceive,” why * Seneca lays down 48 a 
mans to his time had never tried their pens 
fition, Were the fables of Phaedrus 


4 RE E EE . 2 lain ner of ſop 5 death, He 
went to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and ſilver, 
in che name of Croeſus, a great ſacrifice to Apol- 
Rf 5 ad to give each inhabitant a + conſiderable ſum. A 
©" quarrel which aroſe between him and the people of Del- 
- phos, occaſioned him, after the ſacrifice, to ſend back the 
money to Croeſus, and to inform him, that thoſe for wliom 
it was intended, had rendered themſelves unworthy of his 
bounty. The inhabitants of Delphos cauſed him to be con- 
demsed as guilty of ſacrilege, and to be thrown down from 
te top of a rock. The god, offended by this action, pu- 
niſhed them with a plague and famine; fo that to put an 
end to thoſe evils, they cauſed it to be ſignified in all the 
aſſemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
Aſop, would come and claim vengeance for his death, they 
-. would give him ſatisfaction. (n) At the third generation, 
| 2 man from Samos preſented himſelf, who had no other 
> relation to ſop, — being deſcended from the perſons 
who: had bought that fabuliſt. The Delphians made this 
man ſatisfaction, and thereby delivered themſelves from the 
| peſtitence and famine that diſtreſſed them. 
The Athenians, thoſe excellent judges: of true glory, erect - 
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| ; . N - ud a noble ſtatue to this learned and ingenious ſlave ; to let all 
12 me people know, ſays (o) Phaedrus, hat the ways of honour 


. 8 wee open indifferently to all mankind, and that it was not 
B i birth but merit they paid ſo diſtinguiſhing an homage, 

75 _— LE/opo ingentem Hatuam Poſuere Attici, 

Servumgue collocarunt acternn in baſt; 
b Patere honorit ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
| N > 3 Nec generi tribui, fed virtuti gloriam. 
| F If of; (m) De ſera Namlals ese, p.'556, 387. (n) Herod, ]. 
EEE - 116. 134. (o) 1. ii 

1 Non audeo te uſque . ut fubellas quoque et ſope+ 

cos Jogos, /1N TENTATUM RoMANIS INGENI1S OPUS, ſolitat: 
1 Js 8 Waste connectas. Senec. de Conſol. 1 Polyb. c. 27. 
RIG = pow minas, equal to 240 livres. 
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